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MISCELLANIES 

HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 



Of CEREMONIES. 

THE arm-chair, the eafy-chair, the 
court- ftool, the right and the left hancU 
have for fevcral ages been confidcrcd as 
important obje£ls of policy, and illuftrious fub- 
jeOs for difputes. I fancy that the ancient ce- 
remonial relating to arm-chairs, took its rife 
from our barbarous anceftors having but one of 
thefe chairs at moft in a houfe, and that this 
wras commonly appropriated to the ufc of any 
perfon who was ficlc. There are ftill feveral 
provinces in France, and counties in England, 
where the arm-chair is called a groaning-chain 
Long after the tjmcs of /.ttila and Dagobcr% 
when luxury began to creep into courts, and 
that the great- ones of the earth had two or 
three ^rm-chairs in their mighty dungeons, it 
was efteemed a fingular mark of 4\ft\tvO;\ciTv \ti 
Ct on one of theft thrones \ and \\i% tM>&.« ^\ %► 



2 Of CEREMONIES. 

caflle took care to have preferved among the 
records of his family, that hairing been to pay 
1^ court to^iich a count, be had been received 
by hiai id an arm-chair. 

We may read in the Memoirs of Mademot(el}e» 
fider to Lewis XIV. .that this auguft princeft 
paHed at lead a fourth' part of her life in mortal 
agonies, occafioned by difputes About eafy chair&; 
^d a whole court was taken up in caballini^ 
whether it was proper to £t on a chair or s, * 
ilool in fuch or fuch a room, or whether Co fit 
.at all. At prefent our manners are more uni- 
form; and ladies m4ke ufe indi^srently of 
xouches or fophas, without the peaceof focie^ 
being difturbed. 

When card thai 'Richelieu -Vf^s ^negocuting 
the marriage between Henrietta oT Fra'^iCC and 
'Charles I. of England, with the ambaiTador of 
that nation, the affair ^as on the point of be- 
ing broken off, on account of .4wo or three 
ilcps nearer to a door that was claimed by the 
ambaflador, till the Cardinal, to get over the 
.mighty difficulty, received him j'n bed.; and- 
this precious anecdote has been carefully pre- 
served in hiftory. I a'n of opinion, that, if it 
had been propofed to Scipio to place himfelf at 
/his length naked between two fheets to receive 
Hannibal's vifit, he would have thought it a 
droll ceremony. 

One coach going before another, and what 
is called taking the way in a ftreet or a road, 
has alfo been a mark of grandeur, and occa- 
fioned claim>, difputes, and petty combats, for 
a whole century together ; and it was efteemed 
M /ig/tdl viAory for the equipage of owe ^erfoa 
to oblige that of mnothtc u> fvtU iSti^ ^v^* 
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\Vhcn foreign ambaflkdors pafled through ^ 
'itreet^ it was like difputing the prrwifi 4 cir- 
'Cus ; and if s Spanifh minifter made a Portu^ 
guefe coaclim)in back his horfes, he immedi- 
ately difpatched a courier poft-hafte to Madrid^ 
Co inform the king his tftafter of the advantage 
he bad gained. 

In proportion as a nation is more or Icfs bar* 
barousy or the court weak or powerful, thefo 
ceremonies arc more or Icfs in vogue. True 
power and real poiitenefs defpife oftentation. 

It is probable that we (ball one time or other 
fee Ml end to tbc ridiculous cuftom which ftlU 
|>revailf among the ambaflkdors of fomc courts^ 
to beggar themfclves for the fake of going in 
proceSm^ t]^ough tbc ftrecu with a number of 
hired coaches, vamped up and new gilt, and 
|>recede4 by a croud of fervants walking on 
foot. This is called making their entry ^ and it 
is pleafant enough to hear of a perfon making 
liis entry into a dty feven or eight months after 
Iris arrival. 

iThc impoitant alFair of the punSfUio^ which 
^onftitutes the grandeur of the modern Romans % 
%hc~ theory of the number of paces to be made 
in conducing a fignor to the door at his depar- 
ture ; of opening a curtain half way, or alto- 
gether; of taking the right or left hand of a 
perfon in a room ; this noble art^ I fajr, which 
would never have entered the heads of a Fa- 
bius or a Cato, begins now to give way ; and 
the train-bearers to the cardinals lament, with 
tears in their cyer, that every thing feems to 
denounce a general lapfe of thefe eflencial cere- 
mooials. 



^ FOLLY ON BOTH SIDES. 

A French colonel happening to be at Bruflelf 
about a year ago, and not knowing how 10 
ipend his time, propofed eoing to the publiq 
afTembly ; one of his acquaintance told him it 
was held at the houfe of a princefs. With all 
my heart, replied the officer; but what of that) 
why, princes go there. Are you a prince i 
Pifh, man ! faid he, they are very good kind of 
princes : laft year, when we took the town, I 
had a dozen of them waiting in my anti-cham<« 
Icr ; they arc the civileft creatures breathing. 

FOLLY ON BOTH SIDES, 

p O L L Y on both Sides is the true device of 
^ all difputants and their difputes. I do not 
fpcak here of thofc that have occafioned blood* 
ihed. l^he ruin and devaflation fpread through 
all VVeflphalia by the Anabaptifts ; the wars ex- 
cited in France by the Calviniils ; the bloody fac- 
tioiis of the Arn;a^nacs * and the Burgundians; 
the puniiliment ofthe Maid of Orleans, whom 
njic half of France revered as an heroine fent 
from heaven, and the other half detedJcd as a 
vile forcerefs ; the petition of the Sorbonne to 
have her committed to the flames ; the afllaffi- 
naiion of the duke of Orleans juftiBed by the 
divines ; a decree of the Sacred Faculty rclcaf- 
ing fubjeds from their oath of allegiance; the 

* The fa^Ions of Armagnac and Burgun^Iy didingulflud 
the unfortunate rc'gn of Charles VI. of France, and coa- 
tiihutcd in a ^ivat mcafurc to '.\\fi VucctU ^*t \\« Efv^jUAi ia 
r^pquering the kjngdomt 
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Ifmploying of executioners to maintain tenets and 
Aipiirions ; the kindling of fires to burn unhappy 
wretches who were perfuaded to own themfelvds 
magicians or heretics ; all this furpaflfed fblly : 
and here, by the way, let it be obfcrved, that 
fuch execrable doings were the growth of the 
age of purity, and the cfFeds of Germanic 
good faith and Gaulic fimplicity ; to which I 
refer thofe honeft people who are perpetually 
regretting paft times. 

And here I propofe, purely for my own edi- 
fication, to draw up a (hort memorandum of 
the curious matters that employed the attention 
and divided the opinions of our anceftors. 

In the eleventh century, that good time when 
ive knew nothing of the art of war, though we 
"Were continually fighting, and were equally ig- 
norant of police, trade, and the rules of foci- 
ety ; when we knew neither how to read or 
-write ; people of great parts engaged in folemn, 
lon^, and even (harp difputes> concerning what 
pafled in the privy clofet at the performing a 
certain office, which decency lequires to be 
fpoken of with the greatefl rcferve. This was 
called the difpute of the Stercorifts * ; a difpute 
which did not excite a war indeed, and was 
therefore on that account the moft fufFerable of 
all the follies of the human mind. 

The difpute about the Mofarabic verfion, 
which engaged the attention of the learned 
kingdom of Spain in the fame century, termi- 
nated likewife without occafioning the defola- 
tion of provinces, or the efl^'ufion of blood. 

• The feft of StercoriAf were tliofc who m\\tv\^\tv^^» 
that part of the ficrMmcnul brfad^ wV^cu Imii^Vl;,^^^ >«i«w 
^iseOcd M0d coo verted to Ordure: 

' B 1 '^^^^ 
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The fpirit of chivalry, which reigned at tha^ 
time, permitted no other methocTof dearing^ 
up this controverfy,, but by referring it to the 
decifion of two noble Icnights; and him of the 
two Don Quuotc.s who firft threw his advcrfary 
to the ground, was te eftablifh that verflon of 
which he was the champion. Don Ruis de- 
Martanza, knight of the Moi'arabic ritual, un« 
horfcd the Don Quixote of theLatin ritual; but 
as the laws of noble chivalry did not pofitively. 
determine that a ritual was to be pfofcribed^ 
becaufe its knight was unhorfed, they had re- 
.courfc to a rroie certain expedient (and which 
was then grcativ in vogue) to determine whidv 
,of the two books was to have the preference ^ 
and this was by throwing them both into th|e 
fire, V hen there was no doubt that the trtie 
ritual * would come out unhurt. But, I know 
not by what accident, they were both confumedj^ 
and thedifpute remained undecided, to the great 
aftonlfhment of the pious and learned Spahiaidl. 
By degrees the Latin ritual prevailed;, and^ i£ 
iir.y knight had afterwards oiFered himfelf to. 
defend ttie Mcfar^ibic caufe, the knight, and 
::r.c the iitual> v>ould have been thrown inta 
the fiie. 

in thefe glorious times, wc civilized' peoplle^ 
when we were taken ill, were obliged to have 
recourfe to an Arabian pbyfician ; and, if we 
wanted to know the age of the moon, we mufi 
spply to the Arabians ; if we bad occaTion for 

• It was in the papacy of Gregory VII. that the Romtn 

fervlce pr Lai in ritual waa eftabliflwd ki Leon and Caftile, 

by the intrigues of Cardinal Hugo, furflamed the White, 

even Mfter tie preceding oo^ ^cxam?«.r IL had declart^, 

ihat the eld OoMc terjpii^MJI* v^U^\^ oi^fion^wL^ 
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a piece of cloth, it was to be purchafed of a 
Jew; and when a huibandman wanted rain, he 
addrefled bimfelf to a conjurer. But when, in 
procefs of time, we had learned Latin, and had- 
gotten a miferable tranflation of Aridotltr, we 
began to make a figure in the world, and for 
three or four hundred years employed ourfclves 
lA explaining a few pages of the Scagyriie, in 
worihipping them, and condemning them. Some 
have ailcrted, that but for him we had been 
deftitute of the articles of faith ^ and others 
again as pofitively maintained that he wgsi an 
Acbeift. A Spaniard* undertook to prove that 
Ariftotle was a faint, and his nativity ought lo 
be kept as a.fc(lival^ a council in Iprance con- 
demned his divine writings to theAamfs; whole 
colleges, umverfities, and religious orders, have 
reciprocally anathematized each ottjer, on ac- 
count of certain paflages in this great mao, 
which neither themfelves, the judges who in- 
terpofed their authority, nor the author himfclf^ 
vnderftood^ Many fifty-cufts were . dealt on 
e«ch fide in-Gecmaj^.in con^fqueTlcb" of tl oft 
Weighty dilputes s but veifj 1j;t[e .ia^r, iip 131o6^ 
was fhed. It is a little n|)luQlfy fon,AiiAotlc\ 
hme that there was no civil-war raifed^^nor any 
pitched battle fought, in favour-of the ^aH^i^ 
titSy and tU IVboli of the Part ofiht TI>in^. O u I: 
aoceftors have cut each ^Qth^Vib.^pats tpr cotij 
troverfies of as little fignifica^ioii^ ■ .j .. 

It is true, indeed, thae't'-vefy ftwimw mad- 
man called Occam ♦, ind Curnzm^^ihfdluviKr!/^^ 

• William Occam, a native of Engiaiid| Mf/i^'a-Ccrddiit^ 
wko lived in the fourteentb century, and \v^)2«e\\ ^ ^y.N;\\\^ 
oi Scot, whofe doQr'mn he af^r\ya^Td6 ^M^siMr ^.^ ^^^\ 
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DoHcr^ the chief of thofe who maintained thi 
IVhoU of a Pan of the Thought^ defired the em- 
peror, Lewis of liavaria, to draw the fword of 
the empire in defence of his writings againft 
one Scot, or Sccius^ another madman, firnamed 
the Subtile DoElor^ who ftickled for the TVhole of 
the Pari of the Tloing, Happily Lewis of Bava- 
lia kept his fword in its fcabbard. Who would 
imagine that thefc idle difputes fhould have 
continued even down to thefe later ages ; and 
ihat the parliament of Paris, in 16x4, ifliied a 
curious decree in favour of Ariftotle ? 

Much about tfie time of the doughty Occam 
and his intrepid rival Scot, there arofe a difpute 
oF a morV ferious nature, in which the reverend 
fathers 0>rdeliers found means to engage the 
whole CHKftian yrorld ; namely, whether they 
bad a rj^t'lo the porridge * they eat, or were to 
be confidered tonly as ufufruduaries. The form 
of the cowl and the depth of the fTeeve were 

alfo fubjcfts of this holy war. Pope John XXIL 

#■ ' " 'I ■ 

lurnamcd th« htvincihU DcSior, the Siagu/ar Deffor, and th« 
VentrshU Prectptor, tie efpoufed the caufe of Lewis of Ba- 
varia, the declared enern/ of the church of Rome $ and 
ufcd to fay to that prince, ^* Defend me with your fword^ 
M and 1 vktU fupport yoii with my pen.*' He was acciif«4 
•f having taugh:, that neither Chrift nor his apofllet bad 
any poileflion, cither in panicular or in common. He 
wrote fcveral tra^s ag^Inll the church cf Rome, for which 
be was exeommu^ieatedj and the Proteftants fcmetimea 
made ufe of his wticii^Cin their difpute with the papal fee. 
• The resvlMioBs of'fhtCofdeliers not permitting tbeni 
to have any poileffion of their own, pdpe Nicholas HI. 
who liad been of their order, refolved to enrich them wiib- 
out hurting their delicacy. With this view, he put them in 
pofllflion of great' eltites, at the fame time ordaining, that 
the;' (houM dhT^ have tlie ufe of thofe eflates ; but that the 
property of rteftt' fhould be veiled vn xbe c\\uTcbi« Ttiit bali» 
Aowtvcr, vN^Mptakd by pope ]Q^nXKU^ 
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having interfered in thefe difputes, was fooii 
made to know whom be had to deal with. The 
Cordeliers quitted him to fide with Lewis oF 
Bavaria, who then unflieathed his fword. Ac 
diat time three of four of thefe reverend difpu- 
tahts were burnt as heretics. This was carry- 
ing the jcft rather too far ; but, however, as 
this afFatr neither overturned thrones nor ruined 
whole dates, it may be ranked in the number 
of peaceable follies. 

There has never been a want of thefe ; but 
moft of them have funk in fUent oblivion ; and 
of four or five hundred fe&s. that have, at dif- 
ferent times, made their appearance, mankind 
retain the remembrance of fuch only which 
have produced either exceffive diforders or exr 
ceffive abfurdities ; two things which are eafily 
remembered. Who recollects at prefcnt that 
there were Orebites, Offlf^ites, or Infdorfians ? 
or knows any thing of the Cornacians or the* 
Ifcariotifts ? 

One day, that I dined with a Dutch lady, I 
was charitably cautioned by one of the com- 
pany to take care how I a£bed, and not to fpcak 
In, commendation of Voctius ♦. And pray why 

thi» 

• GefbertVoet was, in the laft century, a celebrated 
profeflbr of theology in the univer(ity of Utrecht. H& 
aflifled at the fynoid of Dordrecht, and from that time be- 
came a zealous defender of Calvin*s dodlrmes. He wrote 
viiulencly againft Dcs Cartes, John Coccius, and Samuel 
^fmarets, which lad did not fail to retort his abufe. John 
flenry Cocccius, or Cock, was a native of Bremen, and* 
made, fuch great progrefs in the Greek tongue, and in the- 
ology, that he was chofen profeflTor of both at Franckcr, 
and afterwards removed to teyden. He ccm^Vtd ^HtVk\t?» 
S&jonary, Mnd wrote- commentsines vi\^OT\ xV\ftO\^'^^«- 
joept, wbiQh are tedious, dtffufed, atid cWw^ut^. ^^ 
B 5 ^tx^xwififc 
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this caution 7 faid t. ;B<cau(b, faid my fritiuUyii 
advifer, the lady oJF [tjie .(loufe is a Cocceian p 
adding, that there Y^ere ftfl) ftwr of that fed ia 
Holland) and that it would be a great unhappi- 
iiefs the raf:e ibould become exttn£t» A time* 
vill come, when th^ Janfenifts* who have made 
fp much noife amongft us, and who are now 
hardly known, will Aarethe fame fate with the 
Cocceians. An old do&or faid to me one day^ 
Sir, in my younger days, I was a warm ftickri 
ler for the mandata impofftiHia VQUnubus it cifmn* 
tiiusi I wrote againft the formulary and tbo 
pope, and imagined myfelf 9 confeifbr; I waft 
thrown into prifon, and looked upon myfelf asi 
a martyr. At prefent I meddle with nothing,i 
and think myfelf reafonable» How do you em- 
ploy yourfelf now ? faid I. Sir, replied he, L 
aA> very fond of money* In this manner do* 
ihe greatcft part of mankind, when they come 
to be old, laugh within themfclyea at the follies 
that they ea^rcrly run after in their'youth. Scfla 
grow old, like men. Thofe which have not 
been fupported by powerful princes, nor been 
the caufe of great calamities, grow old fooner 
than others. They are epidemic diforders, which, 
pafs off like the fweating ^ckncfs, or the hoop- 
ine cough. 

%Ve no longer hear of the pious reyerlcs of ai 
Madame GuioQ ; we no longer read the unin- 
telligible jargon of the Alaxlms ofSaints^ but in 

pretends to luiv* difcovered many myftical nieaaioge in tb» 
Scripture, which bed efcsped aU former critict, and was 
indeed a Tifionary and enthufiaft. Voetiui and Defmarei^ 
eM)h6 him Mn Innovator and Scriptoarian i and, in a word, 
iv irj> hui fcnnSly tfeatcd b| Ui FioviftM^^^^SMMu 

V9t 
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its room Telemachus ; we remember not the 
tirritings of the eloduent BofTuet againft the fofty 
the elegant, the charming Fenelon, and* only 
give the. preference to his funeral orations. The 
whole of the controverfy about what was called 
^ietifiHj was nothing but the fecond edition of 
the. old ftory of the good woman who carried i 
chafing-difli of coals to fet fire to heaven, ^nd 
a pitcher of water to extingiiifh hell, that man* 
Itind might for the Aiturcf ferve God neither 
through fear nor hope* I fhall only obferve 
one (ingularCH-cumftance in this affair, that fell 
fliort of the ftory of the- good woman, which 
ir, that the Jefuits, who were (o vic^ently ac- 
cufed by the Janfenifts as a body inftituted hy 
Sti Ignatius on purpofe to'deftroy the love of 
God, follicitcd the court of Rome in favour of ' 
the archbiihop of Cambray's favourite tenet of ' 
tfue lovCr The famt thing happened to him Z9 " 
did to Mr. de Langeais, who had an adion 
brought againft' him in the parliament of Parisy 
by his wife, for impotency, and another in that 
of Rennes bya young girl, for having got her 
with child. One would think he inuft have 
been cleared upon one or other of the two in- 
d«dments, and yet he was caft in both. The 
do£lrine of pure love, for which the Jefuits be- 
ftirred themfelves fo violently, was condemned 
at Rome, and they thcmfelves paflcd with all 
Paris for perfons who wanted to aboliih the lOve 
of God. This opinion was fo rooted in all 
Blinds, that fome years ago, when they pub- 
Uflied for fale a copper- plate reprefenting our 
Saviour in the drefs of a Jeruit5 an arch w?g 
(undoubtedly the Louijiikoi the Janfenifts p^t^ ) 
Wrote ibe/e Yme underneath ; 
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Admrez T artifice extremi 

De ces peres ingenteux ; 

/// vous ont habilU comnu eux^ 

Mon Dieu^ de peur qu*on ne vous alme. 

♦« How admirable is the artifice of thcfc ing^- 
^* iiious Fathers ! Thev have drefled our God 
^< like themfclves, for tear we fhould be temp* 
** ted to love him/' 

At Rome, which is never perplexed with dif* 
putes of this kind, and to whofe tribunal all 
thofe of other places are referred, they foon be« 
gan to grow weary of the controverfies about 
pure love. Cardinal Carpegnc, who was one 
of the council in the archbifbop of Cambray'» 
aftair, happened to be afilidled with a grievous 
diforder in a certain part that is not more ex- 
empt from pains and maladies in a cardinal than 
in thofe of a Icfs facred chara(9er. His furgeon< 
one day drcffing him with fome tents made of ^ 
fine cloth thev call Carnbray* in luly, as well 
as in many other parts, and putting him to fomc 
pain, his eminence roared out. Sure, faid the 
/urgcon, it caimoc hurt your eminency ; it iS' 
ioft Cambray. How ! replied the cardinal, i»* 
Cambray got there too ? Is it not enough thac 
be has already almoft turned my head ? Happy 
the controverfies that end in this manner ; 
happy for mankind if all the diffputants and 
arch-herottcs in the univerfe had fubmitted with 
the fame moderation and magnanimous com* 
plijnce «u the great archbiihop of Cambray^ 
who of all mankind had the lead inclination to- 
be the leader of an herci'y. I know not whe- 

* Wh»t we I all canibruk. The diflTcrenco of the tcfw 
mioAtion in £figlifh wilt nut tUow u% \o vt«l«r«%\>ei%^<^M(M 
^0coftb$plMf in the word ih»\ U ift \\\t^\t^^^% 
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tber he was right in wanting us to love God 
purely fienr his own fake ; but I am ceruinr this 
amiable prelate highly merited to be loved in 
that manner. 

In controveriles that are merely literary, there 
is often as much rancour and party fpirit as ia 
difputes of the moft interefting nature to man* 
kind. If it was poffible, we ihould fee the 
famous of the circus revived a'mongft us, that 
for fo long a time diftra^d the Roman empire* 
Two rival ai^efles are capable of fetting a 
whole city by the ears. Mankind have in ge«» 
neral a fecret difpofition to fadion and party ; 
and if they cannot cabal againft, perfecute, or 
deftroy ea9h other, for crowns, tiaras, or 
mitres, they will fall out about a fidler or a. 
dancer. 'Rameau has had a violent party againik 
him, who did all in their power to ruin him ^ 
but he knew nothing of it. I myfelf have had 
a party ftill more violent againft me^ and I was. 
Ycry (enfible of it* 
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£^NE dayMemnon formed the mad proje£l to 
^ be pcrfcftly wife. Few men have not, at 
at one time or other, been infeded with this 
folly. Memnon argued thus -with himfelf : To ' 
be very wife, and confequently very happy, no- 
thing more is neceflary than to diveft one's felf 
of the paffions, and every one knows this is 
^afily .done. In the firft place, I will never • 
k>vc any woman ; for, when I behold a perfect 
fitauty, I will fay to myfelf, Thofe blooming 
checks will one day be furrowed with wrinkles^ . 
thofe lively eyes fore and r«d with galling 
rheum ; thofe fwelling breads, whofe roundnefs* 
is now fo inviting to the touch, will become lank 
and fhrivelled ; thofe charming trefles grey and 
few in number ; therefore I have nothing moro- 
to do than to look upon thefe.charms now with 
the fame eyes as I fhould then, and afluredly 
they can never caufe me any emotions. 

ill the fecond place, I wilF be always fober. 
If at any time I am tempted by excellent cheer, 
delicious wines, or the charms of fociety, I {hall 
have only to reprefent to myfelf the confe- 
quences of a debauch ; fuch as an aching head, 
an over-loaded ftqmach, and the lofs of reafon^ 
JfcMJth, Mnd time. 1 IhaU xhcu t2i<L and drink 
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tmlj ta fatisfy nature , I (hal.l always enjoy ao- 
equal date of health ; my ideas will be alwaya 
pure and bright. All this is fo eafy, that there . 
18 no merit in attaining to it. 

In the next place, fajd Memnon^ continuing* 
his foliloquyyl mufi think a little of my fortune. 
My defires are very inoderate ; my eftate is welt 
fecured in the fund^of Niniveh; I have enough 
to live- independent, and that alone is a trea* 
fure. I fhall never be under the difagreeable 
necef&ty of dancing attendance at courts ; I 
ihall envy no one, iror will any one ever envy 
me. Is there any difficulty in this?! have 
friends too} tho(e I ihall pveferve,. becaufe I 
will neves give them any oceafion« to quarrel 
with m.e y- for I will fiiew na ill humour ta 
them, nor they to me. How eafy is all this ? 

Having thus planned his little fchemc of wif-^ 
dom in his own* room, Memnon put his head 
out of the window to look about him. He faw 
two women, walking under the (hade of the 
glantanes before his houfe. The one was oId„ 
and feemed to^iink of nothing ; the other 
young, hand^^, and apparently buried in 
thought : (he wept, {he fighed, and this air of 
forrow added to her charms. Our fage was 
touched, not with the beauty of the lady (for he. 
was very certain he could not be fufceptible of 
fucb a weaknefs), but with the afflrdlion he faw 
her hi. He defcendcd into the ftreet, and ac- 
cofted the f^r Ninevite with an intention to 
comfort her by his wifdom* This charming 
creature related to him in the moft (imple, yec 
pathetic manner, how an uncle, which (he had 
never bad> by a thoufand villaniea^ artifice^^ 
and ftrdtagems^ had robbed Yvei: gi ^xv ^V*^^ «^ 
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which {he never pofiHTed; and that (he had 
every thing to dread from his cruelty and op« 
preffion. You appear to me, faid flic, «to be » 
perfon of fo much wifdom and prudence, that 
if you will only be fo obtieing to go home with 
me to examine my affairs, I am certain you wil! 
be able to extricate me out of all my prefcnt 
difficulties. Memnon followed her without th«' 
leaft hefitation, in order to examine her affairr 
according to the rules of wifdom, and he gave* 
ber prudent counfel. 

The afflided lady led him into an apartment 
where the richeft perfumes were burning, and 
very politely made him fit down by her on t 
ibpha, where they continued for ibme time, 
with their legs acrofs, facing each other. Thr 
lady, while Ine was talking, kept her eyes fixe* 
on the ground, and every now and then a tear 
fiole down her cheeks: fometimes fhe would* 
gently lift them up, and then they always met 
thofe of the wife Memnon. Their convcrfa- 
tion was full of a melting foftnefs that cncrcafed* 
every time they looked at each^her. Memnon* 
interefted himfelf warmly in^A affairs, and' 
every inftant felt a (Ironger defire to oblige a* 
perfon, who was at once 1o perfectly well bred, 
and fo unfortunate. Carried away by the* 
warmth of the converfation, they infenfibly al- 
tered their pofitions ; they were no longer over 
againft each other. Memnon plied his counfel 
fb clofe, and gave her fuch tender advice, that 
at length they both forgot the bufinefs they 
were talking about, and were left to the world* 
and themfelves. 

While they were in this ctitical fituatioo> lit 
comes :Jje uncle, as ma^ tif\\^ V)t tx^i^fe^. >R^ 
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Was armed cap-a-pie ; and the firft worcf he 
uttered was, that he would cut Memnon's and 
his niece's throat, as to be fore he had great 
reafon to do; and concluded with obferving^ 
that he might be prevailed on to fpare their 
lives, in confideration of a round fum of money. 
Memnon found himfelf obliged to part with all 
he had about him. People were happy in thofc 
times to get fo well out of thefe forrof advcn^* 
lures. America was not then difcovered, and 
afflidled ladies were not then half fo dangerous 
as they are at prefent. 

Memnon, overwhelmed with confiifion and 
defpair, returned home, where he found a letter 
from one of his moft intimate friends to invite 
him to dinner. If I remain alone, faid he to 
himfelf, I (hall have my mind fo occupied with 
my unhappy adventure, that I fhall not be able 
to eat a morfel, and may fall ill. It will be 
better to go and take a frugal repaft with my 
friends ; their agreeable fociety will make mc 
forget the folly I have been guilty of this morn« 
ing. Accordingly to the rendezvous he goes : 
his friends find him melancholy : they urge him 
to drink, to drive away care. A little wine, 
taken in moderation, is an exhilerator of the 
ipirits, and a ftrengthener of the faculties. Thus 
thought the wife Memnon, and he got drunk. 
After dinner, it was propofed to fet down to 
play. Play within proper bounds, and among 
friends, is an agreeable and harmfefs recreation. 
He plays, helofes all his ready money, and four 
times as much upon his word. A difpute arifcs 
concerning the game ; both parties grow warm ; 
one of Memnon's intimate friends throws the 
-dicc'box at bis head, and beat^ oux. ov» ^^ "^vi 
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eyes. The wife Memnon is carried home drunki 
penny lefs, and with the lofs of an eye. 

After fleeping himfelf fober, he fends his mia 
to his banker's for money to pay his intimate 
friends what he had loft to them. His man re- 
turns with the melancholy tidings that his ban- 
ker had gone ofF that morning with a vaft fum 
of money, which had thrown a hundsed of the 
beft families in Nineveh imo a dreadful alarm. 
Memnon, enraged at this piece of villainy, re- 
pairs to court with a plaiftcr on his eye, and a- 
petition in his hand, to demand juftice of thf 
king againfl; his banker. In the <H-awing-room 
he meets with feveral ladies walking about with 
hoops of twenty yards in circumference, with all . 
the eafe imaginable. One of them, who knew 
bim, cried out, holding .her fan up before her* 
eyes. Oh! the fright! Another,, who waa 
anore intimate with him, accofts him thus : 
Servant, Mr. Memnon : upon my word, I ana . 
Yery elad to fee you, Mr. Memnon ; but pray>« 
Mr. Memnon, how came you.. to lofe 9ne-,af 
your eyes? And then fwam acrofs the room,, 
without waiting for his anfwer. Memnon hid 
kimfelf in a corner, .waiting an opportunity of 
throwing himfelf at the king's feet. The mo« 
narch appeacst Memnon bows himfelf thrice 
to the earth,, and prefents his petition ; which 
bis majeffy was pleafed moft gracioufly to re* 
ceive i and then handed to one of his fatraps, 
with orders to give him an account of its con- 
tents. The fatrap takes Memnon a fide ; and 
with an air of authority, accompanied with the 
moft bitter fneer, fays to him. What a pretty 
one-eyed fcoundrel you are, to apply to the 
Jt/nff before you had fpokcn lo lo^ *) iccid ^ce- 
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iiiine to demand juftice againft a worthy bank- 
jMpt, whom I honour with my pFote£lion, and 
who is no lefs than nephew to my wife's wait- 
ing-woman. Heaik ye, my friend ! if you 
have an^ regard for the eye you have left, take . 
any advice, and drop this affair. 

Thus Memnon, the wile Memnon, who, in 
the morning, had forfworn all commerce with 
women, made a vow of temperance, renounced 
gaming and quarrelling, and had . determined . 
never to be feen at court> was, before the night 
of the fame day, cheated and robbed by a fine 
woman, got drunk, gamed, quarrelled with his. 
mott intimate friends, v^hich coft him the lofs . 
of an eye, ajid made, a.vifit.to court, where. 
every one laughed at him. . 

Petrified with aftonifhrnearj and pierced wit^. 
Brief, her returned home with a heavy hearty 
He attempts to enter his- own houfe, an officer 
pufhes him rudely back,, and tells him, that his 
creditors have (eized on all his goods for 4ift 
money he owes them. Oppre&d with tnefe 
accumulated difafters, be throws himfelf life* 
lefs under a plantane. At that inftant the fair 
lady, whom he had comforfed in the mornings 
palkd by with her dear uncle } and feeing Mem* 
jion in that condition, and with a plaifter on 
one eye, they both fet up a horfe-laugh^ and 
continued their way. Night came on, and 
Memnon was glad to lie upon a trufs of ftraw 
before his own door. He i& feized with a fever. 
In the interval of the fit he falls afleep, whea 
a celeflial fpirit appears to him in a dream — 

A bright glory environed him : he had fix 
beautiful wings ; but neither head, feet, nor 
taiJj- and re/crobJed nothing Oa^LiYv^"^ ww\i«.wt 
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fccn. Who art thou? faid Memnon. Thf 
good genius, replied the phantom. Rcftorc 
me my eye then, faid Memnon, my health, my 
wealth, and my wifdoms and then he related 
to him how he had loft them all in z dav. 
Thefe accidents never happen to us in int 
world we inhabit, faid the fpirit. And pray what 
^vorld may that be ? afked the man of forrows. 
My country, replied the other, is about five 
hundred millions of leagues beyond th^ fun^ 
in a little ftar called Sirius, which you may fee 
from hence. A charming country, I warrant 
it, faid Memnon. I fuppofe now you have no 
Jilts there, that fret a poor man ? no intimate 
friends, that ftrip him at play, and afterwards 
beat one of his eyes out ? no rafcally bankers, 
that break with all your e(}c£ts in their hands? 
nor no fatraps, that make a jcft of you when 
you come to demand juftice? No, faid the 
llarry inhabitant, we have nothing of all this. 
We are never cheated by women, bccaufe we 
have no commerce with them ; nor are we 
guilty of exccfs at tabh, becaufe we never cat 
or drink any thing i we have no bankrupts 
amongft us, becaufe wc have neither gold nor 
filver ; wc arc in no danger of having our eyes 
beat out, becaufe wc have no material boaies 
like yours ; noi arc there any fatraps who can 
do us injuftice, becaufe in the ftar Sirius cverj 
one is equal. 

But pray, good dinnerlcfs and womanlefs Sir^ 
demanded Memnon, how may you pafs your 
time ? In watching over the other globes that are 
committed to our care, faid the genius ; and I am 
iiotv come to comfort thee. Ah ! cried Mem* 
uo/jj /lung with bitter icmembiauce^ viV^ niA 
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tiK>tt not prefent with me laft night, to pre* 
vent my being guilty of (b many follies ? I 
was attending on thy elder brother Haflang 
£ud the heavenly being : his fate is more 
deplorable than thine. His moft gracious ma- 
jefty the king of the Indies, at whofe court h^ 
has the honour to be, has ordered both his eves 
to be picked out for a little indifcretion he nas 
been guiltv of; and he is at this infbnt chained 
hands and feet in the bottom of a dungeon. It 
is of great ufe indeed, cried out Memnon, to 
have a good genius in a family, when one bro- 
tber'lofes an eye, and the other is ftark blind ; 
one lies upon draw, and the other in a prifon ! 
Thy fortune ihall change, replied the aetherial 
meflenger : thou wilt be always blind of an eye 
indeed ; but, that excepted, tny life will be to- 
lerably happy, provided thou never more form- 
eft the ridiculous defign of being perfedUy wife. 
Alas ! cried Memnon with a figh, is it impof- 
iible then to attain to it ? As much fo, replied 
the genius, as to be perfedly fkilful, perfectly 
ftrong, perfedly powerful, or fcrk&ly happy. 
We ourfelves are at a great diftance from it. 
There is a globe, indeed, where all thefe are 
found ; but in the hundred millions of millions 
of worlds that are difperfed through the immen- 
iity of fpace, every thing holds its degree. In 
the (econd globe there is lefs wifdom and feli- 
city than in the firft; lefs again in the third 
than in the fecond ; and fo of the reft to the 
veiy loweft, where the inhabitants are all fools. 
I am very much afraid then, faid Memnon, 
that this fame terraqueous globe of ours is the 
bedlam of the univerfe you have btttv \\t'dr.^\ 
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to defcribe to me. Not quite, faid the fpirltl 
lut it conies pretty near to it. Every thtn^ 
muft be in its place. Well, but, ftid MemnoiH 
Certain philofophers and poets muft have beca 
<:onfoundedly out, when they tell us, ** that 
whatever is, is right.*' They were juft, re- 
plied the philofopher of the upper regions, lb 
far as relates to the difpoflfion of the whde 
untverfe. Ah ! cried poor Memnon, you OaA 
never make me believe that, fo long as I have 
t)nly one eye. 

A Letter from a Turk, coiKrerning 
the Faqjjirs and his Friend 
Bab ABE c. 

XXr H E N I was in the city of Benarez, on 
^^ the borders of the Ganges, the country 
of the anticnt Brachmans, I endeavoured to in- 
ftrudt niyrdf in their religion and manners. I 
tindci flood the Indian language tolerably well. 
I heard a great deal, and remarked every 
thing. I lodged at the houfe of my correfpond- 
ent Omri, who was the moft worthy man I 
ever knew* He was of the religion of the Bra- 
mins : I have the honour to he a Muflulman. 
Wc never exchanged one word hi;:her than an- 
other ahout Mahomet or Brama. We performed 
our ablutions each on his own fide; wc drank 
of the fame (herbef, and we eat of the fame 
n'cc, as if wc had been two btotS^tts^ 

OtMt 
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One day we went togedier to'the )>«go(ia of 

^Gavani. There we faw feverid bands of Fakirs, 

fome of whom were Janguis ; that is to fay, 

contemplative Fakirs ; and others difciples of 

• the amient Gymnofophifb, who led an aAive 
life. Theviiave all a learned language peculiar 

'to themfelves ; it is that of the moft antient 
^Bracbmans ; and they have a book written in this 

• language, -which they call the Hanfcrit. It is, 
beyona all contradiAion, the moft antient book 
in sdl Afiat not exceptingthe Zend. 

I happened to crofs a Fakir, who was read* 
'i'ng in this book. Ah ! wretched Infidel ! cried 
he, thou haft made me lofe a number of vowels 
that I was counting, which will occafion my 
foul to pafs into the body of a hare inftead of 
that of a parrot, with which I had before the 
greateft'reafon to flatter myfelf. I gave him a 
roupee to comfort him for the accident. In 
going a few paces farther, I had the misfortune 
to fneeze; the noife I made rouzed a Fakir 
'Who was in a trance. Heavens ! cried he, what 
a dreadful noife I Where am I ? I can no lon- 
ger fee the tip of my nofe*'1 the heavenly light 
has difappeared. If I am the caufe, faid I, of 
your feeing further than the length of your nofe, 
^here is a roupee to repair the injury I have done 
vou : fquint again, and refume the heavenly 
light. 

Having thus brought myfelf off difcreetly 
enoush, I paffed over to the fide of the Gymno- 
fophius, feveral of whom brought me a parcel 

* When the Fakirs hare a mind to fee the heavenly 
light, which very frequently happens with them, they turn 
ti^ir eya cl6|rnwardf towards the tip of their nofe. 
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of mighty pretty narU to drive into my anns 
and thighs, in honour of Brama. I bought their 
nailf, and made ufe of them to faften down mf 
boxes. Others were dancingupon their bands, 
others cut capers on the flack rope, and others 
went always upon one foot. There were tome 
who dragged a heavy chain about with thnii« 
and others carried a pack-faddle; fome bad 
their heads always in a bufliel ; the beft people 
in the world to live with. -My friend Omri 
carried me to the cell of one of the moft h* 
mous of thefe. His name was Bababec : he wis 
as naked as he was born, and had a great chain 
about his neck, that weighed upwards of fixty 
pounds. He fate on a wooden chair, very 
neatly decorated with little points of nails, that 
run mto his poileriors ; and you would have 
thought he had been fitcing on a velvet cufliion. 
Numbers of women flocked to him to confult 
him : he was the oracle of all the families in the 
neighbourhood ; and was, truly fpeaking, in 
great reputation. I was witncfs to a long con- 
vcrfation that Omri had with him. Do you 
think, father, faid my friend, that, after hav- 
ing gone through /even mctempfichofes, I may 
at length arrive at the habitation of firama? 
That is as it may happen, faid the Fakir. 
What fort of life do you lead ? I endeavour, 
anfwcrcd Omii, to be a good fubjeit, a good 
hufhaud, a good father, and a good friend : I 
lend money without intereft to the rich who 
want it, and 1 give it to the poor : I preferve 
peace amongft my neighbours. But have you 
ever run nails into your backfide? demand- 
ed (he Bramin. Ncver^ reverend father. I 
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am forry for it, replied the father j very foiry 
tor it, indeed : ii is a thpuiand pities i butyoii 
Mfill certainly not reach sibove the nineteenth 
beaveji. No higher ! faid Onnri. In troth, I 
am ye€y well con tep ted wiih my lot. What 
is it to me Whether I go into the nineteenth or 
the twentieth, provided I do my duty in my 
-pilgrimage, and am well received at (he end of 
my journey? Is it not as much as one can de-r 
(ire, to live .with a fair charailer in this worlds 
and be happy with Brama in the next ? A;id 
pray what heaven do you. think of going to, 
good A1 after Bababec, with your^nails and your 
chain? Into the thirty-fifth, faid Bababec. I 
admire your modefty, replied Omri, to pretend 
to be better lodged than me: this is furely the 
mere eiFedis of an exceilive ambition. How 
can you, who condemn others that covet ho- 
nours in this world, arrogate fuch diftinguifhed 
one's to yourfelf in the next ? What right have 
you to be better treated than me ? Know, that 
I beftow more alms to the poor in ten days, 
than the nails you run into your backfide coft 
for ten years ! What is it. to Brama, that you 
pafs the whole day ftark naked with a chain 
about your neck ? This is doing a notable fer- 
vice to your country, doubtlefs I 1 have a thou- 
land times more efteem for the man who fows 
pulfe or plants trees for all your tribe, than they 
who look at the lip of their nofes, or carry a 
pack-saddle to fhew their magnanimity. Hav- 
ing finiihed this fpecch, Omri foftcned hi< 
voice, embraced the Bramin, and, with an en- 
dearing fweetnefs, befought him to throw afide 
his naus and his chain, to go home with him^ 
2nd Jive with decency and comfort* TYv^^v^^vt 
C ^^& 
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was ptrfuzdcd : he was wafhed clean, rubbed 
^ith cflcnces and perfumes, and clad in a de- 
cent habit : he lived a fortnight in this manner, 
behaved with prudence and wifdom, and ac* 
knowlcdged that he was a thoufand times moitr 
happy than before : but he loft his credit among 
the people y the women no longer crouded to 
conftilt him : he therefore quitted the houfe of 
the friendly Omri, and returned to his nails and 
bis chain, to regain hrs reputation. 
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The Subftancc ofaCoNVEitSATjOM 
with a Chincfe. 



IN the year 1723, there was a Chinefe in 

'^ Holland, who was both a learned man and 
a merchant, two things that ought by no means 
to be incompatible ; but which, thanks to the 
profound refped that is (hewn to money, and 
the little regard that the human fpecies do, and 
ever will, pay to merit, are become fo among 
us. 

This Chinefe, who fpoke a little Dutch, hap- 
pened to be in a booJkfeller's (bop, at the fame 
time that fome literati were affembled there. 
He afked for a book; they offered him Bof- 
fuet's Univetfal Hiftory, badly tranflated. At 
the title Univerfal Hiilory, how pleafcd am 1, 
cried the Oriental, to have met with this book ; 
I ihall now fee what.is fuid of our great empire ; 
of a nation that has fubfiiled for upwards of 
fifty thoufand y«ars.; of that long dynafty of 
emperors wlio have governed us for fuch a num- 
ber of ages. I fliall fee what thefe Europeans 
think of the religion of our literati, and of that 
pure ^nd fimple worfhip we pay to the Supreme 
Being. .What a pleafure will it be to me ro 
find how they fpeak of our arts, many of which 
are of a more antient date with us thau tb^ 
smasof.oil the kingdonnis of Em\o^^\ \\%Si^^ 
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the author will be greatly miftalcen In rcla- 
tior) to ihc war we had about twenty- tw«^thou- 
fand five hundred and fifty- two" yeais ago, 
with the martial people of Tonquin and Japan, 
as wf.'ll as the fol^nm annbafly that the power- 
ful emperor of Mogutiian lent, to rcqueft a 
body of laWs from us in the year of the world 
500000000000079123450000, Lord bicfs you, 
laid one of the literati, there is hardly any men- 
tion made of that nation in this book, it is too 
irtcbnfidcrablc. Almoft the whole of it is taten 
up with an account of the fiift nation in tlic 
world, the only nation^ thofe great people the 
Jews. 

The Jews ! faid the Chinefe, thofe peopie 
then murt certainly be matters of thrc'e parts of 
the plobe at leaft. They hope to be fo one day, 
anfvvcrcd the other; but at prefent they are 
Jhofc pedlnrs that you fee going about here with 
toys and kuiclcnacks, and that fometimes do us 
• the homair to clip our gold and filver. Surely 
y^Mi arc n I ftriou?, faid the Chiriefc, could 
th if: pc;-^p'c ever have been in |K;fllfl1on of a 
^aft cmpir*' ? Here I joined in the converfjtion, 
and rn\'\ him, that for a few ycais they were 
in (-cflcflion rf a fmiill country to themfelves; 
bjt that wc wire not to judge of a people from 
the extent of their dommions, any more than 
0/ a man by his richer. 

Bjt do?s not this book- take notice of fome 
other n'ltions demanded the man of letters. 
Und?)ubtcdly, replied a learned gentleman who 
flood at my tlbow; it treats largely of a fmail 
cofifi'ry about fixty leagues wide, called K^yjir, 
/// which it is fuid that thetc is a lake of «>nc 
hundred and fifty ka^ucs \t\ UTC>a^TO^^Ewc«*> 
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oiade by the hands of man. My g^od ! exclaimed 
the Chincfe, a lake of one hundred and. fifty 
leagues in circumference, wiihin a fpot of ground 
only fixty leagues wide, this is very curious 1 
The inhslbitants of that country, continued the 
doctor, were ail figes. What happy times were 
thofe, crv'd the Ctiinefe, but is that all ? No» 
rep]y'd the other,, there is mention made of 
thofe famous people the Greeks. Cirecks ' 
Greeks ! faid the Afiatic^ who are thofe Greeks ? 
Why, reply 'd the philoibpher, they were maf- 
ters of a litde provtnce, about the two hun- 
dredth part as large as China* but whofe fame- 
fpread over the whole world. Indeed ! faid 
the Chinefe, with an air of opennefs and ingenu - 
oufnetS, I declare I never heard the lea(l mentioa 
of thefe people, either in the Mogul's country^ 
10 Japan, or in Great Tariary» 

Oh, the barbarian, the ignorant .creature ! ^ 
cry'd out our fagej. very pplicely. Why then 
I fuppofe you know nothing of Epaminondas the 
Theban, nor of the Piraeao Haven, nor the 
names of Achiiles's two horfes, nor of Silcnus*a 
afs? You have never heard (peak of- Jupiter, 
Bor of Diogenes, nor of Laii>, nor of Cybele^ 
nor of — 

I am very nnich afraid, faid the learned Oiien- 
tal, interrupting him, that you know nothing q£ 
that eternally memorable adventure of the famous 
Xixofan Coocochigramki, nor of the rhyfteriesof 
thegreacFi-p(i hi-hi. But pray.tell mewhatotber 
unknown things does this Univcrfal Hiftory tieat 
of ? Upon this my learned neighbour harangued 
far a quarter of an hour together about the Ro- 
man fepublic, and when became to' Julius C«- 
Ux^ the Cbiacfc flopped Kimy ^^rvd^ Nt\^ ^va\A^ 
C 3 Un.^ 
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I think I have heard of hini» was he noe «- 
Turk ? ♦ 

How ! cry'd our fagc in a fury, doi/t you 
fomuch as know the difference between Pag:)iis, 
Chriftians, and Mahomnaus 3 Did you never 
hear o\ Conftantine ? Do you know nothing of 
the hiilory of the popes \ -We have heard iunic- 
thing confufedly of one Mahomet, reply *d the* 
Afiatic. 

It is impoflibic fure, .fud the other, but you* 
mult have heard at leaft of Luther, Zumgliusj 
Bcllarniin, ar>d Oecolampadiu^. X fliall netef 
feniember all' thoTe nanief, faid theChinefei 
and fo faying he 4)uitted the fliop^ and went io> 
fell a large quantity of Pekba tea, and fine calii- 
^oe, with which he bought two fine girls, and- 
a young lad, and let fail for his own country, 
adoring 7/V», and recommending himfelf w 
Confucius. 

As to myfelf^ -ttMconv^ration I had been «ir«> 
Aefe to, plainly difoovered to me the. nature ol 
vaingloty; aiKi I could not forbear exclaiming^' 
Since Csefar and Jupiter are names unknown lof 
ihe finef^, mod ancient^ mod extenflve, mo(i 
populous, and moft civilized kingdom in the 
univcrfe, it becomes ye well, O )e rHiers of penyi 
flates ! ye pulpit orators of a narrow ptri(b, or 
a little town I ye doctors of Salamanca, or of 
Bourges I )e trifling authors^ and ye heavy com- 
mentators ! It becooKS you well, indeed, to af« 
pire at reputation. 



• Not long flact tht Chiaefc took all tho EarvpMBsaa 
M Matiomciaoi* 
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OF 

SUICIDE; 

O R, 

SELF-MURDER- 

pHiLip MoRDAUNT, coufin german to the 
* famous earl of Peterborough, who ivas fa 
well known in all the courts of Kuropc, and 
who made his boaft that he had feen more pofti- 
lions, and more crowned, heads, than any other 
man in the world 5 this Philip MorJaunt, I 
fay, was a young man about twenty- I'even; 
handfome, well made> rich, of an iiluftrious fa- 
mily, and one who might pretend to any thing ; 
and, what was more than all the reft, he was 
paflionately beloved by his miftrefs. However, 
this man took a diftafte to life, difcharged all 
that he owed, wrote to his friends to take leave 
of them, and even compofed fome verfes upon 
the occafion, which concluded thus, that '* tho* 
opium might be fome relief to a wife man, If 
difgufted with the world, yet in his opinion a 
pillol, and a little refoluiion, were much more 
effectual remedies," His behaviour was fuitabic 
to his principles; and he difpatched himfelf with 
a piftol, without giving any other reafon for it 
than that his foul was weary of his body, arid 
that when we diflike our houfe we ought to 
quit it. One would imagine he chofe to dPc 
becauf^ he Wis wczry of being bap^^, 

C 4 o*^ 
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One Richard Smith has lately exhibited a 
moft extraordir>ary inftance of this nature to the 
world. This Smith was tired of being really un- 
happy : be had been rich, and was reduced to 
poveity : he had been h^a1th\'*, and was becorrc 
infirm : he had a wife, 'to whom he had nothing 
to give but a (hare in his misfortunes ; and an 
infant in the cradle was the only thing he had 
left. Richaid Smiih and his wife Bridget then^ 
after having affedlionately embraced, and given 
each a formal kifs to their child, iiift cut fb« 
poor little creature's throat, and then hanged 
themfclves at the foot of their bed. I do not re- 
member, to have heard any where of fucba fcenc 
€f horrors committed in cold blood ; but the let- 
ter which thefe unhappy wretches wrote to their 
coufm Mr. Brindlcy before their death, is as re- 
markable as the manner itfelf of their death* 
** We arc certain, faid they, of meeting with 
forgivencfi from God, &c. ' Wc put an end to 
our lives hecaufe we were mifeiable, without any 
profpcift of relief; and we have done our chiM 
that fervice to put it out of life, for fear it (hould 
have been as miferable as ourfelves, &c.'* It is 
to be obfcrvcd, that thefe people, after having 
murdered their child out of their paternal affec- 
tion, wrote to a friend, recommending their dog 
and cat to his care. They thought, probably, 
that it was eaHer to make their dog and cat 
happy in this world than their child, and that 
the keeping them would not be any great ex- 
pence to their friend *. 

The 



/ Richard SmitU wai t bookbinder. Mid ^fooer for 
.St/bt ykitliin lit liberty oC \Hc Vm^*%A>witV ^ *tA \\5a 
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The earl of Scarborough has lately quitted 
life with the fame indifference as he did his place 
of mafter of the horfe. Having been told in the 
houfe of lords that he fidcd with the court, on 
account of the profitable poft he held in it. My 
lards, faid he, to convince you that my opinion 
is not influenced by any fuch confideraiion, I 
will inHantly refign. He afterwards found him- 
felf perplexed between a miftrefs he was fond of, 
but to whom he wis under no engagements, and 
a woman whom he efteemed, and to whom he 
had made a promifc of marriage. My lord Scar- 
borough, therefore, killed himfelf lo get lid of 
difficulty f. 

The many tragical (lories of this nature, with 
which the* Knglifli news-papers abound, have 
made the oreateft part of Kurope imagine, thac 
the Englffli arc fonder of killing ihen^leives than 
any other people : iand yet I quellian much 
whether there are not as many mad men at Paris 
as at London ; and if our ncws-pape js were to 
keep an exa6( regifter of tHofe who have either 
had the folly, or unhappy refoKition to deftrov 
themfelves, we might in this refpedt be found 
to vye with the Englifti. But our compilers of 
rtews aie more prudent ; the adventures of pri- 
vate perfons are never fct forth to public fcan-* 
dal in- any of the papers licenfed by the govern- 
if" ' I. 

ijiocking tragedy was a^ed' in the year 1731. Smith and 
his wife !iad been alcvays induftrious and frugal, invincibly 
honcft, and remarkable for con}ugal affeflion. 

f Lord S -—h's immediate motive for. fuicLde v^as 

fail! to be remorf^ for havmg weakly difcovered to a lady 
a fecret of Aate, intrufted to him by his fovereign : but^ 
in truth it fecms to have been the efFeft of a temporary 
deiiriuta, owing to a fonltitutional dUotdcT* 

C 5 m^^^** 
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ment : ho\^*cver, I believe I may venture to rf- 
firm, that this rage of fuicide will never be- 
come epiciemica). Nature has fufficiently guard- 
ed againd it, and hope and fear are the power- 
ful curbs {ht makes ufe of to i\op the hand of 
the wretch uplifted to be his own executioner. 

I know it may be faid, that there have been 
€X>untTies where a council was eftabliflied to give 
licence to the people to k^U themfelves, when 
they could give fufBcicnt rcafons for doing iu 
To this I anfwcr, that cither the fzEt is falfe, 
or that fuch council found. very little employ- 
noent. 

There is one thing indeed which miay caufe 
fome furprize, and which I think dcfcrves to bt 
ferioufly diU ufll'd, which is, that almoft all the 
great heroes among the Romans, during the ci- 
vil wars, kiil'jd thcmfelves when they loft a bat- 
tle, and that we do not find ■ an inftance of a 
iingle leader, or great man, in the difputcsof the 
League, the Fronde, or during the troubles of Italy 
and Germany, who put end to his life with his 
own hand. It is true, that thefe latter were 
Chriftians, and that there is great difference be- 
tween a Chriflian foldier and a Pagan ; and yet, 
bow comes it that thofe very men who were fo 
cafily with-hcld by Chriftianity, from putting an 
end to their own lives, (bould be retrained either 
by that or any other confidcration, when they 
bad a mind to poifon, afTainnate, or publicly 
execute a vanquifhed enemy ? Does not the 
Chriilian religion foibid this manner of taking 
iway the life of a fellow creature, if poffible 
more than that of our own f Tht advocates for 
filicide tell us, that it is very allowable to quit 
0itf boutt when we. aic Y«ca\^ ot v^.. fwfj^ed ;^ 
... >MX 
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tiK rhoft men had rather lie in a bad houfe, than 
fleep in the open fields. 

I one day received a circulatory letter from an' 
Englifliman, in which he propofes a premiurn 
to the perfon who (bould the mod clearly de- 
monflrate that it was allowable for a man 10 kill 
htmfelf. I made him no anfwer, for I had no« 
thing to prove to him, and he had only to exa« 
mine within himfeif if he preferred death to 
life. 

But then, let us a(k why Cato, Brutus, Caf- 
fiuj, Anthony, Otho, and fo many others, gave' 
thcmfelves death with fo much refolution, and. 
that our leaders of parlies fuftered tlicmfelves to 
be taken alive by their enemies, or wafte the 
remains of a wretched old age in a dungeon i 
Some refined wits pretend to fay, that the an- 
ticnts had no real courage; that Cato adid 
like a coward in putting an end to his own lite ; 
and that he would have {hewed more grcatntft 
of foul in crouching beneath the vi^florinus Csc- 
far. This may be very well in an ode« or as a 
figure in rhetoric; but it is very certain there 
mud be ibme courage to refign a life coolly by 
the edge of a fword, fome (Irength of mind thus 
to overcome the moft powerful inflind of na- 
ture : in a word, that fuch an a£l fhews a 
greater ihare of ferocity than wc'jknefs. When- 
a fick man is in aphrenzy, we cannot fay he- 
has no ftrength, though we may fay it is the- 
firength of a madman. 

Self- murder was forbid by the Pagan as well 
as by iheChriftian religion. There was even a 
place allotted in hell to thofe who put an end 
10 ihcir own lives. Witnefs thefc lines of the 
poet. 

C 6 Prox\ma 
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Proxima deinde tenent mcefti loca^ quljibi letbwti 
Jrrfcntes peperere manu^ lucemque ptroji 
Projecere animas ; quam vellent ^hen in alto 
Nunc fcT pauperism J bf duris ptfferre labores I 
Fata §hftant^ trifliqui Palus anamabiUs unda 
AMigat<i ^ novies Styx inigrfvfa cd'eriet* 

ViRO. J£n. lib. vi. v. 434, &c. 

Then crowds fucceed, who, prodigal of breath, 
Thcmrclves anticipate the doom of death ; 
Tho! U^t from guilt, they caft their lives awayr. 
And fad and fuUen hate the golden day. 
Oh ! with what joy the wretches now would bear 
Pain, toil, and woe, to breathe, the vital air!. 
In vain ! by fate for ever are they bound 
With diic Avernus, aj^.d the lake profound ; 
Aud Styx with nine wide channels roais aiound. 

Pitt. 

This was the religion of the heathens ; and 
notwithftanding the torments they were to meet 
with in the other world, it was efteemed an ho« 
nour to quit this by giving themfelves death by 
their own hands ; fo contradidory are the man* 
ners of men ! Is not the cuftom of duelling ftill 
unhappily accounted honourable amongft us, tho* 
prohibited by reafon, by religion, and by all 
laws divine and human ? If Catoand Caefar, An- 
thony and Auguilusy did not challenge each 
other to a duel, it was not that they were lefs 
farafe than ourfelves. If the duke of Montme- 
renci, marechal Marillac, deThou, Cinq- Mars, 
aind many others, rather chofe to be dragged to 
execution like the viled mifcreants, than put an 
end to their own lives like Cato and Brutus, it 
was not that they had leg courage than thofe 
Rotmns : the true lealon V&i ^^x vx. 'it'vi ^mi 
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tfien the fafliion at Paris to kill one's felf on fuch 
occafions ; whereas it was an eftablifhed cuftom 
with the Romans. 

The women on the Malabar coaft throW' 
themfelves alive into the flames, in which the 
bodies of their dead hu(bands are burning. Is it 
becaufe they have more refofution than Cornelia ? 
No ; but the cullom of the country is for wives 
to burn themfelves. 

Cuftom and fancy of our fate decide, 

And what is this man*s (hame is t'other's pride* 

OF THE 

Religion of the QJJAKERS. 

DEING of opinion that die doflrmc and 
^ hiftory of fo extraordinary a fed as the Qua- 
kers were very well deferving the curiofiiy of 
every thinking man, I refolved to make myfelf 
acquainted with them, and for that puxpofe made 
a vifit to one of the moft eminent of that fedl 
in England, who, after having been in trade for 
thirty years, had the wifdom to prefcribe liipits 
to his fortune, and to his defires, and withdrew 
to a fmall but pleafant retirement in the coutl- 
try, not many miles from London. Here it 
was that I made him my vifit. Kis houfe was 
fmall, but neatly built, and with no other or- 
naments but thofe of decency and convenience. 
The quaker himfclf was a hale ruddy com- 
plexioncd old man, who had never fuffercd 
from ficknefs, becaufe he. had always been a 
firangcr to pailions and inumpcx^u^^% 1 tv^\^\ 
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in my life faw any one have a more noblci or tf* 
more engaging al'pcdl. He was drefl a/icr the 
faihion of thofe of his pcrfuafion, in a plain , 
coatv without plaits in the fide, or buttons on 
the pockets and ikeves; and he wore » beaver ' 
hat) the brim of which flapped downwards like' 
thofe of our clergy* He advanced towards me 
without moving his hat, or m^iking the Icafi in- 
clination of his body ; but there appeared more 
real politenefs in the open humane air of his 
countenance, than in drawing one leg behind 
the other, and carrying that in the hand which 
if made to be worn on the head. Friend, fays 
he, I perceive thou art a llrangcr, if I can do 
ihce any fcivice thou hart only to let me know 
it. Siu 1 reply *d, bowing my body, and Aid- 
ing one It-g towards him, as is rhe cufloin 
with us, I flatter myfelf that my curiolity, 
wtiich yoii will allow to be jurt, will not give 
you any o(Fciicc, and that you*ll do me the ho- 
nour to infoim nic of the particulars of your re« 
ligion. The people of thy country, anfwered- 
the Qiiakcr, are too full of their bows and their 
compliments ; but I never yet met with one of- 
them who had fo much curiofny asthyfelf. Come 
in and let us dine full together. I llill continued* 
to make iome filly compliments, it not beins( 
€<ify to difcngagc one's feU at once from habits we 
have been long accuftomcd to ; and after taking 
part of a frugal meal, which began and ended 
with a prayer to God, 1 began to put que ft ions 
to my plain hort. 

. I opened \^ith that which ^ood Caiholi^s 

have more than once made to IIu-uenor<. Mf 

de^r Sir, fays I, were you ever baptized ? No, 

/rknd, replied th&QiiaSLCT, not w^aA t^^!w«^ 
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thren. Zounds ! fays I to him, you are not Chrif- 
tians then! Friend, replies the old man, in a fofc 
tone of voice, do notfwcar ; we arc Chiiiiians, 
but we do not think that fprinlclin^ a few drops of 
water on a child's hcud makes him a Chriiiian* 
My god f exclaimed I, (liockcd at his impiety, 
have you then foruot that Chrift was baptized by 
St. John ? t fiend, replies the mild Q^iaker, once 
again, do not fwear. Chnft v a^ baptized by John, 
but ho himfclf never baptized any one : now we 
profefs ourfelvcs diiciples of Chrift, and not of 
John. Mercy on us, cryM I, what a fine fiih- 
jeA you would he for the holy iiiquiftior ! In 
the name of God, my good old man, lee me bap- 
tize you. Were that all, replied he very grjvtly, 
we would fubniit chrarfully to be baptized, purely 
in compliance with thy weaknels ; for we do 
not condemn any perfon who ufes that rite ; but, . 
on the other hand, we think that thofc who 
profefs a religion of fo holy and fpiri^ual a na- 
ture as that of Chriih ought to abilain to the 
tttmoft of their power from Jcwifli ceremonies. 

Why there again ! fdys I, baptifm a Jewi(h 
ceremony I Yes, my friend, fays he, and fo 
truly Jewifli, that many Jews ufe the baptifm of 
John to this day. Perufe nncient authors, and 
they will fhcw thee, that John only icvived this 
pradlicc, and that it was in ufe among the He- 
brews long before his time, the lame as the pil- 
grimage to Mecca was among the ifhmaelites. 
Jefus indeed fubmittcd to be baptized of John, in 
the like manner as he had undergone circumcifion ; 
but both the one and the other ceremony were 
to end in the baptifm of Chrirt, that baptifm of 
the fpiiir, that ablution of the foul which is the 
f^lvation of mankind. Thus v\\c ^ot^\>ATs.t\RX 
Joba fdidj I indad laptiu you ijuiib woter uMo . 
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rcpentince^ but be timt cometh after me it mightier 
than /, tvhofe /hoes I am not worthy to bear : be 
JJxiU baptize you tvith- the HolyGhcft^ and with 
fire. St. Paul likewife, the great apoftic oF the 
Gentiles, writes thus to the Corinthians, Chrifl 
lent me not to baptize but to preach the gofpel. 
Accordingly Paul never baptized but two perfons 
with water, and that againft his incHnation. 
He circumcifed his tlifciple Timothy ; and the 
other apoftles circumcifed all thofe who were de- 
firous of it. Art thou circumcifed ? added he. 
I really have not that honour, reply'd I. Wilt 
thou, friend ? reply'd the Qiiaker; thou art a 
(.'hiirtJHn without being circumcifed, and I am 
of)e without being baptized. 

Thus did my pious hoft make a falfc but very 
fpecious application of three or four paflaiics of 
holy writ, which feemed to favour the tencs of 
his fe^Sl ; but at the fame time forgot, vcy fm- 
ccrcly, above an hundred others that diieclly 
overturned them. I rcfolved, not to conr«.'nrf 
with him, as there is nothing to be gained by 
a.guing with an enthufiaft : one (hould never, 
prerend to difcover to a lover his miftref*'s faults, 
to a lawyer the weaknefs of one's caufe, nor 
force the truth upon a fanatic. Accordin«!ly I 
proceeded to other queltions. 

Pray, fiiys I to him, in what mnnner do ynu 
communicate ? We have no fuch ceremony ' 
amom^ft us, replied he. How ! faiJ f, have you 
no communion ? No, anfwcrcd he, no other 
than that of hearts. He then began again Co 
quote his tex's of fcripture, and real me a very 
curi'^us leisure againft the facrament ; and ha- 
r;ingiicd with a tone of infpi ration to prove that 
ihc fbcraments were mcrehun\tLt\ XtvN^vvotv^^^xA 
ihjc the word fiKrammt wa» uol otvc^ tafctovov^t^ 
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in the Scripture. . I muft aslc thy excu/c, faiJ 
he, for my ignorance ; for I am fenfible I have 
not employed an hundredth part of the argu- 
ments, that might i>e ^nadc ufe of, to prove the 
truth of our religion : but thou mayft fee thenv 
all amply unfolded in the Expofition of our 
Faith, written by Robert Barclay. It is one of 
the beft books that ever came from the handoii 
man : our very adverfaries confcis it is danger*^ 
ous, and that is fuiKcient alone to prove its 
goodnefs. I promifed to perufe this piece;- 
and my Quaker thought he had already made a^ 
convert. • 

He then proceeded to give me a brief account 
of certain iingulariiies, which make this {e&: 
the contempt of. others. Confefs, faid he, 
that it was very difKculc for thee to refrain from 
laughing, when I anfwered all thy compli-^ 
ments without uncovering my head, and at the 
fame time fpoke to thee only with thee and thou. 
However, thou appeareft to me too well read 
not to know, that, in Chrift's time, no nation 
was fo ridiculous as to ufe the plural for the {in«^ 
gular. They faid to Auguftus Caefar himfcif, 
/ /ovt: thee^ I hcfeech thec^ I thank thee ; and he 
would not even fufF^r himlclf to be called Do-^ 
mifte^ Sir. It was not till long alter his lime 
that men took (he ridiculous notion of having 
themftflvcs called jd»/^, inflead of thou^ as if they 
were double, and ufurped the impertinent titles 
of lordpAp^ eminence^ and holinefsy which poor 
reptiles bv'dow en other reptiles like tbem- 
Selves ; aflUring them, that they are, ivith ihs 
7noJl profound Tcjpe^^ and an infamous falftiood, 
their moft cbcdient humble fcfvavts. It h the 
more tScStuaUy to fecure ouifcW^s ^jgaLtuft. >^^\^ 
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Ikameful traffic of lies and flatrery, chat wt- 
thee and thou a kiiig> with the fame freedom a* 
we do his meanefl fervant; and falute no per- 
fen, as owing mankind only charity, and refpe^ik 
only CO the laws. 

We drefs alfo difFcrcntly from others, and 
this purely thiit it niay be a per()etual warning 
to as not lo imitate them. While others pride 
them^lvcs on wearing the badges of their fevtral 
dignities, wc confine ourfclves to thofe of chrif- 
tian humility. We fhun ail the a(Ii:mbliei of 
^e gay, we avoid places of diyerfions of ali 
kinds, and carefully abflain from gaming ^ foe 
wretched would be our ftate, indeed, were we 
to fill with fuch levities the heart that ousht to 
be the habitation of God. We never iwear, 
not even in a court of juftice; bting of opi- 
nion, that the name of the Moft High ought 
not to be proflituted in the frivolous contcftt 
between man and man. When we are obliged 
to appear before a magiftrate, upon the con- 
cerns of others (for Taw-fuits are unknowa 
among the Friends)^ we affirm the truth by our 
yea or noy^ and they believe us on our hmple 
affirmation, while other Chriftians arc daily 
perjuring themfclves on the bleifed Gofpch. 
\Vc never take up arms, not that we are fcar« 
ful of death : on the contrary, we blei's the in- 
ftant that unites us to the Bein d: of Being* . The 
reaion is, th.it wc are neither wolves, tygrrs, 
nor mallifFs, but men and chriAians. Uur 
God, who has comnriandcd us to love our ene- 
mies, anfl to fuffcr without repining, can cer- 
uinly not order us to crofs the feas, and cut 
the threats of our fellow- creatures, as ot'ten ii 
murderers^ cloaihe«i ia (caAti^ a^i Hc«iriu( 
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caps cu'o feet high, enlift peaceful citizens by a 
nolle made with two llicks on an afs's (kin ex- 
tended. And when, after the gaining of a 
batile, all London blazes with iiluniinations, 
when the air lIows with fircv/orks, and a noife* 
\i heard of thankf^ivinirs, of bells, of organs^, 
jind of cannon, we groun in fiience for the.* 
cruel havocic which occafions thefe public rt« . 
ioicings. 

O F T H E 

Religion of the QUAKERS^ 
continued. 

OUCH was the" Tubftahce. of the conycrfa- 
^ tion I had with this very^fingular perfbn *; 
and I was grcatlyTurpii Ted when, the Sunday 
following, he camo to taW me wich him to one 

of 
— ''■'■' t 

. • The name of thit Qiiaker was Andrew Pit ; and tho 
whole of the precedinE^ chapter is ilriAly tiue, except inn 
very lew circumflances. Andrew Fit lately wrote to ihe- 
au l^or, ru complain tliat he had a little amplifted fa6ls ;• 
al'furirt^ him at t!;e fame time, that O^d wan greatly of- 
fended at his h.avin{: diverted himC'lf and his readers at the 
expencc of the Quakers f . 

■f In coBfcouenre of the firft p'jb'icattcn of thefe letters 
concerning tie Quakers, an anfxver was written and fcnt to 
the author by one of that people. The deli;<:n of it was 
to Kive him an opportunity of ccrref^inor, in the fubfequent 
ediiions, the en ors of his firft : but thefe letters having 
been A nee publiilied without any fuwh^orrneclion^ tl-e anCwee^ 
jFMi printed, thkt ercry reader mij^hl iuvi^^ igi \uv\/.t\\. 
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of their meetings. There are feveral of thefr 
in London ; but that which he carried me to^ 
ftands near the famous pillar called the Monu- 
ment. The brethrea were alreadjr aflembled 
when I entered with my guide. There mighr 
he about four hundred men, and three hundred 
women, in the place. The women hid their, 
faces with their hoods, and the men were co« 
vered with their broad-brimmed hats. All were 
fitting, and there was an univerfal filence 
amongft them. 1 paft through the midft of 
them ', but libt one lifted up his eyes to look at 
mc. This filence lafted a quarter of an hour ; 
when at lad an old man rofc^ up, took off his 
hat, and after making a number of wry facesr 
and groaning in amoft lamentable manner, he,- 
haif mouthing, half fnuffling, threw out a heap 
of unaccountable ftufF, (taken, as he thought, 
from the Gofpel) which neither himfelf nor any 
of his auditors undcfiJood. When this reli- 
gious buffoon had ended his curious foliloquv, 
and that the afiembly broke up, very much eai- 
fied, and very ftupid, I asked my guide^ how it 



The Qiiakert complain, that M. de Voluirv miflook Hi 
talents, when he meddled widi religion ; tlie fjcctioat leviff 
of hit expreiTion being quite iinfuiiableto the fcrious grav't'y 
of focli • fuhjedt. i he vivacity of his i\\\e, and the <^cU-. 
cacy of hit didun Tay they), are very plcafant and enter* 
taining : but trrtn in fjif, (o clad, are t^e more dangerouif 
the frcrjuencyof wi.iwh, in bib thiid and fourth Ictceis, be- 
fpeaks him n;>t well read in ttie hitlory he une^ertook to 
write. For a refutation of thofe eirors, and as the meant 
of obviatiuft the auti^or*» nairreprefentations of thcQuakcri^ 
the cur tout reader i» refeired to the Letter above.neniioocd. 
Mid to Hean*« Uifeant Itogrefs of that PeopL*, printed by 
L. Hiitdc itt Ccorge-yard, Lottibard-ftrect. 
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ras pofiible the judicious part of them could 
uffcr fuch incoherent prating ? Wc are 
obliged, faid he, to fuffer it, becaufe no one 
cnovirs, when a brother rvfes up to hold forth, 
;i-hether he will be moved by the fpirit or by 
'oily. In this uncertainty, we liften patiently 
every one. We even allow our women to 
pe-dk in public : two or three of them are often 
nfpli-ed at the fame time, and then a moft 
rharming noife is heard in the Lord's houA. 
You have no priefts, then ? faid I. ' No, 
no, friend, replied the Quaker, heaven make 
115 thankful ! Then opening one of the 
t)ooks of their fed, he read, the following 
Bvords in an emphatic tone : God forbid we 
[hould prefume to ordain any one to receive the 
Holy Spirit on the Lord's day, in exclufion to 
;he reft of the faithful! Thanks to. the Al- 
mighty, we are the only people upon earth 
that have no priefts ! Wouldft thou deprive us 
:>f to happy a diftin£^ion ? Wherefore fhould 
ive abandon our child to hireling. Qurfes, when 
ive ourfelves have milk enough to nourifh it ? 
Thcfe mercenary creatures would quickly do- 
mineer <in our hou fes, and opprefs both the 
nether and the child. God has faid. You have 
-eceivcd freely, give as freely. Shall we, after 
;his injunction, barter, as it were, the Gofpel ; 
^ell the Holy Spirit, and .make of an a/Tembly 
5f t^nriftians a mere ftiop of traders ? We do 
lot give money to a fet of men, cloathed in 
>Iack, to affift our poor, to bury our dead, or 
:o preach to the brethren : thefe holy offices 
ire held in too high efteem by us to intruft 
:hem to others." ** But how, faid I, withCovrv^ 
r^rmtk, bow- can you pretend to kno^ viVv^- 
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thcr your difcourfc ia really infpired by tbe 
:.Almighty ? Whofoercr, replied my friend, 
ihall implore Chrift: to enlighten him, and fli»ll 
cpublifli the truths, contained in the (lol'pel, of 
which he' inwardly feelsi (uch a one may be 
-tflUfed that he is infpired by the Lord. He 
then overwhelmed: me with a iTiuItiiude^ot 
ibripture qubtatioot^ whjch proved, as he ima- 
-^gincd, that there is no fuch thing as Chriftian* 
ty, without an ironftediate revelation ; and adUid 
.thefe remarkable words: Whei) thou movcft 
.one of thy limbs» is it moved by thy own 
power? Certainly not i for this limb is ofttn 
liable to involuntary tiiouons; confequently ke 
who created thy body gives motion to tbii 
' earthy tabernacle. Or are the fevcral ideas, of 
which thy foul receives the impreflion, of Aj 
-own formation? Still lefi fo ; for they Gome 
: upon thee whether thou wilt or no, confequent- 
ly thou receivcft thy ideas from him who created 
thy foul. But as he leaves thv heart at full 
liberty, he gives thy mind fucn ideas as tky 
heart may deferve : if thou liveft in God, thoii 
■ uQcA and thinkeft in God. After this, thou 
ncedeft but «)pen ibine eyes to that light wbkh 
enlightens all mankind, and then thou wilt 
perceive the truth, and make others perceive it. 
Why, this, fays I, is our Malbranche*s doc- 
trine to a tittle. 1 am acquainted with tky 
Malbranche, faid he : he had fumething of tfec 
Quaker in him ; but he was not enough fo. 

I'hefc are the mod confidcrable particulars 
I have been able to gather, concerning the doc- 
trine of the. Quakers. lo the enfuing pagei 
.you will find fome account of their hridonr, 
which is flili more (vu^uXv v>UkU. ^^Msa «ir 
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THE 

HISTORY of the QUAKERS. 



VrOU have already heard that the Quakers 
^ date their epocha from Chrift, who, ac* 
cording to them, was the firft Quaker. Reli- 
gion, fay they, was corrupted .almoft imme- 
diately after his death, and remained in that 
ftate of corruption about iixteen hundred years^ 
Bat there were always a few of the faithEd 
concealed in the world, who carefully prefervel 
the facred fire, which was extingutfhrd iB.aU 
but themfelves ; till at length. this light fiume 
out in Ef^land in 1642. 
. It was at the time when Great :Bntam was 
diftcaded by inteftine warff, which three or &ur 
feds had raifed in the name of God, that oriB 
George Fox, a native of LeitefterjO^ire, and 
fim to a fdk-weaver, took it into his head to 
preach the Word, and, as he pretended, ix^th 
all the rcquifites of a true apoftle ; that is, with«- 
out being able either to read or write. He was 
a young man, about twenty-five years of age, 
of irreproachable manners, and religioufly mad; 
He was clad in leather from head to foot, and 
travelled from one village to another, exclaim^ 
ing againfl the war and the clergy. Had he 
confined- his tavedives to the military only, he 
would have had nothing to fear ; but he in- 
veighed againft churchmen. Fox was feized 
at Derby, and being carried before a juflice of 
peace, he ilood with his leathern hat on: upon 
which; aa joflicer. fpve bioa a great box on tho 
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car, ard cried to him, ** You unmannerly 
rafcal, don't you know you are to appear unco- 
vcrcd before his worfhip ?" Fox very delibe- 
rately, prefents his other cheek to the officer, 
and begged him to give him another box of the 
car for God's fake. The juftice would have 
had him fworn before he put any queftions to 
him ; but Fox refufcd, faying, ** Friend, know 
that I never fwear," The jullice, finding him- 
felf thte*d znd thou'dhy him, and enraged at his 
infelence, ordered him. to the houfe of cor- 
redion, there to be whipt. Fox returned 
thanks to the Lord all the way he weiit to pri- 
fon^ where the juflicc's orders were executed 
with great feverity. Thofe who whjpt him 
were greatly furprifed to hear this enthufiaft 
befeech them to give him a few more lafliet, 
for the good of hi£ foul. Thefe gentlemen did 
not wait for many intrcaties : Mr. Fox had his 
dofe doubled, for which he thanked them very 
cordially, and the/i began to hold forth. At 
iirft the attendants fell a laughing ^ but they 
afterwards liftened to him : and as enthuAafm 
is a catching diftemper, many were pcrfuaded, 
and thofe who had fcourged him became his 
difciples. Being afterwards fet at liberty, he 
went up and down the country, with a dozen 
profelytes at his heels, declaiming againft the 
clergy^ and receiving flagellations from time to 
time. One day being fet in the pillory, he 
made fo moving an harangue to the crowd, 
thut fifty of the auditors became his converts; 
and he won fo much over the rcil, that they 
tumulcuoufly pulled his head out o^ the hole, 
and then went in a body to fearch for the church 
of En^lnnd clergyman vjV\o Yv^•\ '^^w O&Mftn 
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uiftrumental in bringing him to this punifli- 
ment, and fet him on the fame pillory whcrc 

' Fox had ftood. 

Fox had the boldnefs to make converts cf 
fome of Oliver Cromwel's foldiers, who immc* 
d lately quitted the fervice, and refufcd to take 
the oaths. Oliver, having as great a contempt 
for a fe£t which would not fight, as pope Sixtos 
V. had for another feft, drue nonfi ch'urcava^ 
began to perfecute thefe new converts. The 
prifons were crouded with them j but perfccu- 
tion feldom has any other eiFe£t than to increafc 
the number of profelytcs. They came forth 
From their confinement more full of zeal than 
ever, and followed by their jailors, whom they 
had likewife converted. But ^^hat contributed 
chiefly to the fpreading of this fc£l were the 
jf'ollowing circumftances. Fox thought himfelf 
infpired, and was therefore of opinion, that he 
muft fpeak in a maiincr different from the rtft 
of mankind : upon which he began to writhe 
)iis body, to fcrcw up the mufclcs of his face^ 

, to hold in his breath, and to exhale it again in 
a forcible manner, infomuch that the priefteis 
of the Delphic god could not have adied her 
part to better advantage. Infpiration foon be- 
came fo habitual to him, that he could fcarce 
deliver himfelf in any other manner. This 
was the firft gift he commufticated to his dif- 
ciples: thefe copied their mafter clofely in his 
grimaces arid contortions, and (hook from head 
to foot at the inftant of infpiration ; and from 
hence they got the name of Quakers. The 
vulgar, ever the dupes of novelty, amufed them- 
felvcs with mimicking thefe people, trembled, 
fj^oke through the nofe, quakei^ ^xv^ ^•a.viOR.^ 
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Chcmfelves infpired by the Holy Ghoft. They 
only wanted a few miracles, and thofe thty 
wrought. 

This new patriarch Fox faid one day to a 
juftice of peace^ before a large aflembly of 
people, *' Friend, take care what thou do'ft : 
God will foon punifh thee for perfecuting his 
faints." This magiftratc, being one who bc- 
fotted himfelf every day with bad beer aUd 
brandy, died of an apoplexy two days after, 
juft as he had figned z Mittimus for imprifoninff 
fome Quakers. The fudden death of this jul- 
tice was not afcribed to his i^||gPKrance; but 
Was univerfally looked upon as tnt efFeft of the 
holy man's predictions ^ fo that this accident 
made more Quakers than a thoufand fennonii 
and as many (baking fits, would have done. 
Cromwel, hnding them increafe daily, was 
willing to bring them over to his party, and 
for that purpofe tried bribery : however, he 
found them incorruptible, which made him one 
day declare, that this was the only religion he 
had ever met with that could redft the charjns 
of gold. 

The Qiiakers fuffered feveral perfecutioni 
under Charles II. not upon a religious account; 
but for refufing to pay the tythcs, for theeiag 
and thouing the ma^iitrates, and for refufing to 
Cake the oaths enacted by the laws. 

At length Robert Barclay, a native of Scot- 
land, prefented to the king^ in 1675, his Apo- 
logy for the Quakers ; a work as well drawa 
up as the fub|ed could poffibly admit. The 
dedication to Charles II. inftcad of being filled 
with mean flattering encomiums, abounds with 
bold uuths and the wifeft counlels. ^« Thou 

haft 
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haft tafted)" fays he to the king, at the clofe 
of bis Epiftle Dedicatory, ^^ of profperity an4 
adirerfity: thou haft been driven out of the 
country over which thou now reigneft, and 
from the throne on which thou fitteft: thou 
baft eroaned beneath the yoke of oppreiHon ; 
therefore haft thou reafon to know how hateful 
the oppreflbr is, both to God and man. I/^ 
after all thefe warnings and advertifements, 
thou do'ft not turn unto the Lord, with all thy 
heart; but forget him who remembered thcjp 
in thy diftrefs, and give thyfelf up to follow 
luft and vanity, furely great will be thy guilt, 
and bitter thy condemnation. Inftead of liften--* 
ing to the flatterers about thee, hearken only 
to the voice that is within thee, which never 
flatters. I am thy faithful friend and fervanc, 
Robert Barclay." 

The moft furprifing circumftance is, that 
•this letter, though written by an obfcure per- 
son, was fo happy in its efiei^ as to put a ftop 
CO the perfecution. 

CONCLUSION 

O F T H E 

HISTORY of the QUAKERS. 

ABOUT this time appeared* the illuftrious 
William Pen, who cftabliflied the power 
of the Quakers in America, and would have 
rendered them rcfpc£fable in the eyes of the 
Da ^>^- 
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Europeans, if mankind could refpeft virtue 
when appearing in the (hape of folly. Thii 
man was the only Ton of vice-admiral Pen, fa« 
vourite to the duke of York, afterwards king 
James II. 

William Pen, when only fifteen years of 
age, chanced to meet a Quaker in Oxford, 
'where he was then following his ftudies. This 
Quaker made a profelyte of him ; and our 
young man, being naturally fprightlv and clo- 
cjuent, havmg a very winning arp>eCT and en- 
gaging carriage, foon gained over fomc of hii 
companions and intimates, and in a (hort time 
formed a focicty of young Qiiakers, who met at 
his houfe; fo that at the age of fixteen be 
found himfclf the head of a (cQ, Having left 
college, at his return home to the vice-admiral 
his father, inftead of kneeling to afk his bleff- 
ing, as is the cuftom with the £ngliih, he went 
lip to him with his hat on, and accofted him 
thus ; ** Friend, I am glad to fee thee in good 
health.'' The vice-admiral thought his fon 
<:razy ; but foon difcovered he was turned 
Quaker. He then employed every method thit 
prudence could fuggeft, to cngaec him to be- 
have and z£t like other people. The youihan- 
fwered his father only with repeated exhorta- 
tions to turn C^i^Jc^r ;ilfo. After much alter- 
cation, his father confined himfelf to this fin^ele 
.requef}, that he would wait on the king and the 
duke of York with his hat under hisarmy.and 
that he would not ik-e and thou them. Wil- 
liam anfwcred that, his confcience would iioC 
.p?rmit him to do thefe things. This exafpe- 
r^tcd his father to fuch a de^i^e^ that he turned 
him out of doors. Youn^Vcu^N^Qi^>aKwfi«k 
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that he permitted him to fufFer Co early in his 
^aufe, and went into the city, where he held 
Forth, and made a great number of converts ; 
ihd being young, handibm?, and a graceful 
figure, both court and city ladies flocked very 
devoutly to bear him. The patriarch Fo::, 
bearing of his great reputation, came to Lon- 
jon (notwithftanding the length of the journey) 
purpofdy to fee and converfe with him. 'i'hey 
both agreed to go upon millions into foreign 
countries; and accordingly they embarked for 
Holfand, after having left a fufficicnt number 
of labourers to take cure of the London vine- 
yard. 

Their labours met with all the fuccefs they 
could wiHi in Amflerdam: but a circumflancc, 
which refledled the grcateft honour on them, 
and at the fame time put their humility to the 
ftrongeft teft, was the reception they met from 
the princefs Palatine, Elizabeth, aunt to George 
t. of Great Britain, a- lady conf-iicaous for her 
genius and knowledge, and to whom Defcartci 
had dedicated his Philofophrcal Romance. 

She was then retired to the Hague, where 
file received thefe Friends ; for h the Quakeis 
were at that time called in Holland. This 
princefs had feveral conferences with them: 
they held feveral of their meetings at her houfe, 
and, if they did not make a perfect convert of 
her, they at leafl acknowledged that {he was 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. The 
Friends fowed the good feed likewife in Ger- 
many ; but had only an indiflferent harveft ; 
for the mode of theeing and thouing was not re- 
lifhed in a country where every one was obliged 
Unmake ufe of Your H'tghncfe^ ^iw^'^ o\xx Y-i^- 
D 3 ^^^u^^ 
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ccllence. Pen foon quitted that country, and 
returned to England, having received advice 
that his father was ill, to fee him before ht 
died. The vice-admiral was reconciled to bit 
fon, and, thotigh of a different perfuafion, em* 
braced him tenderly. William, in vain, Ob^ 
hortcd his father not to receive the facramciit» 
and to die a Quaker ; and the good old man 
intreatcd his fon William to wear buttons on 
his flccves, and a crape hatband in hit beaver | 
but all to no purpofe. 

William inherited very large pofIefliont« pat 
of which confiflcd in crown-debts, due to the 
vice-admiral for Turns he had advanced for the 

. fea-fcrvicc. No moneys were at that time lefs 
fecure than thofe owing from the king. Pea 
was obliged to go, more than once, and iA§i 
and thou Charles and his minifters, to recover 
the debt ; and at lad, inflead of fpecie, the go* 
vernment invefted him v/ith the risht and fo* 
•vereignty of a province of America, to the 

Jbuth of Maryland. Tliu^ was a Quaker railed 
to fovereign power. 

He fet fail for his new dominions with two 
ihips filled with Quakers, who followed his 
fortune. The country was then named by 
them Penfylvania, from William Pen ; and he 
founded Philadelphia, which is now a very ilou- 
rifhing city. His firft care was to make an al- 
liance with his American neighbours; und this 
)s the only treaty between thofe people and'the 

. Chriflians that was not ratified by an oarb, 
and that was never infringed. The new fovt- 
rcign likewife exizded fevcral wife and who!- 
fome laws for liis colony, which have remained 

iavsLtiMy the fame to this da^^ T^t ^«tf \$s 
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to ill-treat no perfon on account of religion, 
and to coniider as brethren ail thofe who believe 
in one God. He had no fooner fettled his go- 
vernment, but feveral American merchants 
cams and peopled this colony. The natives. of 
the country, inftead of flying into the woods, 
cultivated by degrees a friendfhip with the 
peaceable Q^iakers. They loved thefe nev/ 
ftran^ers as much as they diflikcd the other 
Chriftians, who had conquered and ravaged 
America. In a little time thefe faiagesj a*? they 
arc called, delighted with their new nclghbouri, 
flocked in crowds to Pen, to oftcr themfcJves 
as his vaflals. It was an uncommon thing to 
behold a fovereign thee'd and ihoud by his fubv 
je6ls, and addrefled by them with their hats 0:1 y 
and no lefs Cngular for a government to b'^ 
without one pried in itj a people v/ithout 
arms, either for offence or prefervation 3 a bcnl/ 
of ciji^ens Without any difiindlions but that of 
public employments j and for neighbour? to live 
lOgQtber.free from envy or jealoiify. In a word, 
William Pen m^ghti wirh* reafori, boaft or 
haying brought dowji upon tdA\i YhcG'oidea 
Age, which, in all prpbabilitj^j oevcr nad iipjr 
l^al cxiftenc.c but Inhisdornlhionst ^ ' '^ 

Some time afterwards he retuirhet^ to En»^ 
]and, to fettle fome affairs relatmgtd ^fs'ncwr| 
dominions. King James II. wl^o had lovei 
bis father, had the fame affefljpn for f^^ ipn, 
and confidered him rather a^ a great Mm thaH 
an obfcure fcftary* The kind's pol it tcs,' ^^' 
this occalion^ a gree d w i r h h Is l n cl In a t i pns • H3ef 
was defiroiis of pleafrng the Quakers, by an- 
nulling the laws made again ft ^^oncoriformifi♦^ 
In order to have an opportuait^i^^ tlii&^tkWt 
D 4 ^ "^aiafi^ 
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toleration, to introduce the Romifh religion. 
All the fedaries in England faw the fiiare that 
was laid for them, and took care to be upon 
their guard : they i\\wzy3 unite when the Ko- 
mifh religion, their common enemy, is to b; 
oppofcd. But Pen did not think himfelf bound, 
in any manner, to renounce his principles^ 
merely to favour Proteilants who hated hinit 
in oppofition to a king who loved him. He 
had eftahlifhcd liberty of confcience in his Ame- 
rican dominions, and he would not appear to 
intend to deftioy it in Europe. He therefore 
adhered to James, and (o ftridtly, that he was 
generally accu fed of being a Jefuit. However,, 
the unfortunate king James II. was, like moft 
princes of the Stuart family, an odd medley of 
grandeur and weaknefs ; and, like them, always 
did too much or too little, loft his kingdom in 
a manner that could not be accounted fur. All 
the Englifh fc^laries accepted from William 111. 
and his parliament, the toleration and indul- 
gence which they had refufed, when oiFcred by 
king James. It was then the Q^iakers began to 
ciyoy, by virtue of the laws, the fcvcral privi- 
leges they pofTefs at this time. 

Fen, having at length feen Quakerifm firmly 
eftabli&ed in his native country, returned baclc 
to Pen(Vlvania ; where, at his arrival, he was 
receiveci by his own people and the Americans 
with tears of joy, as if he had been a. father, 
who was returned to his children after a long 
^ferice. The laws he had enacled had been 
rejigioufly obferved in his abfence; a circum- 
ilajnce which had happened to no legiflator but 
bh^MF. "After having refided fomc years in 
Pciifflvsiniay he quit:cd it, but VvXv'^t^-^x. \^- 
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ludance, to return to England, there to folicic 
fomc matters in favour of the trade of Penfyl- 
vania. But he lived not to revifit rt again* 
being taken off by death in London, anno 
I7i«. 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that they 
obtained the noble diftin£lion of being ex- 
empted from riving their teftimony on oath in 
a court of juirice, and being believed on their 
bare affirmation. On this occafion the chan- 
cellor, who was a man of wit, fpoke to them 
as follows : *' Friends, Jupiter one day ordered 
that all the beads of burthen (hould repair to 
be fhoed. The afics reprefented, that their* 
laws would not allow them to fubmit to that 
operation. Very well, faid Jupiter ; then you 
(hall not be (hoed ; but the firft falfe i^ep you- 
make, you may depend upon being fcvereJy 
drirbbed/" 

I cannot guefs what may be the fate of 
Quakerifm in America ; but I perceive it lofes 
ground daily in England. In all countries; 
where the eftablifhed religion is of a mild and 
tolerating nature, it will at length fwallow up 
all the reft. Quakers cannot fit as reprefenti- 
tives in parliament, nor can they enjoy any 
poftor office under the government, becaufe an 
oath muft be always taken on thefe occafions, 
and they never fwcar ; fo that they are reduced 
to the neceffity of fubfiftihg by traffick. Their 
children, when enriched by the indiiftry of their 
parents, become defirous of enjoying honoury^ 
and of wearing buttons and ruffles ; are afhamed 
of being called Qiiakers, and become convef^ 
to the church of England, merely to be in #b 

D 5 ^ O^ 
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O f T H E 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

'pN GLAND is trulv the country of Tefit- 
"^ riesy {in myfathir^s houfi then an numjmmh 
fi$ns.) An £ngli(hman» in virtue of his liber- 
tys goes to heaven his own way. And vet, not- 
withfianding that every one is permitted to itvit 
God after his own way, the true religion of 
the nation, that in which a man makes his for* 
tone, is the k& of Epifcopalians, called the 
Church of England, or Amply the Cbttrcbf bj 
way of eminence. No one can poflefs an em- 
ployment, either in England or Ireland, unleli 
he oe rsunked among the orthodox, or a mem* 
l>er of the church of England, as by law eih- 
blifted. This reafon (which carries its coor 
ikri£Uon with it) has operated {o effectually on 
the minds of diflenters of all perfuafions, that 
Dot a twentieth part of the nation is out of the 
pale of the eftablifhed church. 

The £ngli(h clergy have retained a eieat 
number of the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome ; and, in particular, that of receiving, 
with a moft fcrupulous exadnefs, their tithes. 
They have alfo the pious ambition of aiming 
at fuperiority ; for where's the (imple curate 3 
« village who would not willingly be pope i 

Moreover, they make a religious merit of 

jnfpiring their flock with a holy zeal againft 

every one who diflTents from their church. This 

seal burnt fiercely under the Tories during the 

Jmr Idii yezrB of queen Anne's reign ; but 

ikappily prodiiced no greaVti ic\tcV\&\ ^Xaxi ^^ 

2 ^Sl^^jjk. 
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breaking the windows of fome few meeting, 
houfes : for the rage of reh'gious parties ceafed 
in England with the civil wars, and was under 
queen Anne no more than the murmurings of a 
/ea, whofe billows ftill heaved, after a violent 
ftorm. When the Whigs and the Tories laid 
wafte their native country, in the fame manner 
as theGuelphs and Gibelines formerly did Italy, 
it was abfoiutely neceffary for both parties to 
call in religion to their aid. The Tories were 
for Epifcopacy, the Whigs for abolifhing it ; 
but when thefe had got the upper hand, they 
contented themfelves with only abridging it of 
its power. 

At the time when the earl of Oxford and lord 
Bolingbroke ufed to drink healths to the 7^ory 
caufe, the church of England confidered thefe 
noblemen as defenders of its holy privileges. 
The lower houfe of convocation, a kind of 
. houfe of commons, compofed v^holly of the 
clergy, was in fome credit at that time ; at leaft, 
the members of it had the liberty to meet, ta 
difcufs ecclefiaftical matters ; to fentence, from 
time to time, to the flames, all impious books, 
. that is, books written againft themfelves. The 
miniftry, which is compofed of Whigs at pre- 
fent, does not now fo much as allow thefe gen- 
tlemen to afTemble ; fo that they are at this lime 
reduced (in the obfcurity of their refpeftivc 
parilhes) xs> the dull occupation of praying for^ 
the profperity of that government, whofe trail'* 
^uility they would not unwillingly difturb. 

With refpeft to the bifhops, who arc twenty- 
fix in all, they ftill maintain their feats in th6 
■ houfe of lords in fpite of the Whigs, s h^^sife 
Mndentcu&omy or, if vou ^Ve^Lfc^^wfe-j^V ^^\v- 
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fiJering them as barons, ftill fubfifts. There Is 
a claufc, however, in the oath they are obliged 
to take to the govern rr en t, that puts thefc gen- 
tlemen's chriffian patience to a fcvere trial; 
namely, that they (hall be of the church cf 
England, as by law efiablifhe d. There is hard- 
ly a bi(hop, dean, or o^her dignitary, but ima- 
gines himfelf fo jure divino \ and confequentljf 
It cannot but be a great mortification to them 
to be obliged to confefs, that they owe their 
dignities to a pitiful law made by a fet of pro- 
fatie laymen. A learned monk (father Cou- 
layer) wrote a book, not long ago, to prove the 
validitv and fucceiiion of Englifh ordinations* 
'I'his Dook was forbid in France : but thinic 
you the Englifh miniftry were pleafed with it? 
No fuch thing. Thofc curfed Whigs do not 
care a ftraw whether the epifcopal fucceffioR 
among them hath been interrupted or not ; or 
whether bi(hop Parker was confecrated in a ta- 
vern *, ( as fome pretend ) or in a churchy 
chufing rather that the bifliops (hould derive 
their authority from the parliament than from 

the apofUcs. Lord B ob&rved, that the 

notion of divine right would only ferve to make 
tyrants in lawn flccvcs and rochets; but that 
ihi? law made citizens. 

With rcfpcd to the morals of the EnglifE 
clergy, they are more regular than thofc of 
JFVancc, and for this reafon : the clergy, in ge- 
neral, arc educated in the univerfitiet of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, at a diftancc from the dc- 
pravitv and corruption that are found io the 
capital. They are not called to the dignities 

• AUudin«; to the Nag't Head Confccration, 
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of the church till very late, at a time of life 
when men are fenfible of no other paffion bat 
avarice, and their ambition wants a fupply. 
Employments are here beftowed, both in church 
and army, as the rewards for long fervices only ; 
and there is hardly, any inilances of bovs being 
made bifhops or colonels, immediately upon 
their leaving fchool. Befides, moft of the 
clergy are married. The pedantic airs con- 
traded at the univerfity, and the little com- 
merce men of this profeffic^n have with the wo- 
men, commonly obh'ge a bifhop to confine him.- 
felf to his own. Clergymen fometimes take a 
chearful glafs at the -tavern, becaufe It is the 
cuftom fo to do ; and if they chance to take a 
cup too much, it is with great fobriety, and 
without giving the leaft fcandal. 

That mixed kind of mortal (not to be de- 
fined), who is neither of the clergy nor the 
laity ; in a word, the thing called abbiin France, 
is a fpecies utterly unknown in England. All 
the clergy here are very much upon the reftrve, 
and molt of them pedants. When thefe are 
told, that in France young fellows, diflin- 
guifhed for their diflblutenefs, and raifed to the 
prelacy by female intrigues, addrefs the Fair 
publicly in an amorous way, amufe themfelves 
with writing tender fongs, enteruin their 
friends fplendidly every night at their own 
boufes, and, after the feaft is over, withdraw 
to invoke the affiftance of the Holy Spirit, and 
boldly afliime'the title of fuccefTors to the 
apoftles; when the Englifh, I fay, are told 
thefe things, they blefs God that they are Pro- 
teftwts* But thefe are (hameicfs heretics^ 

who 
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who deferve to fry in bell with all the devils, 
as mafter Rabelais iays ; and, for this m- 
fon, I (hall trouble myfelf no more about 
them. 

Of the PRESBYTERIANS. 

THE church of England is confine^ wholly 
to England and Ireland, Prefbyteri&iiifQi 
beine the eftablifhed religion in Scotland. This 
Prefbyterianifm is exa£Uy the fame with Calvin- 
ifpi, as it was eftablifhed in France* and is now 
profefled at Geneva. As the priefts of this fed 
receive but very inconfiderable ftipends from 
their churches, and confequently cannot live in 
the fame luxurious manner with bifhops, they 
very naturally exclaim againft honours they 
cannot attain to. Figure to yourfelf the haughty 
Diogenes trampling under foot the pride ct 
Plato. The Scotch Prcfbyterians are not very 
unlike that proud and beggarly reafoner. 
Diogenes did not treat Alexander with half the 
infolencc as thefe treated King Charles II. for 
when they took up arms in his caufe againft 
Cromwell, who had deceived ihem, they com- 
pelled that poor prince to undergo the bearing 
of three or four fermons every day ; would not 
fuffer him to play -, reduced him to a ftate of 
pcnnance and mortification ; infomuch, that 
Charles very foon grew wcarv of thefe pedants, 
and made his efcape from them with as much 
JO/ M a youth does frgm fobool^ 
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In pr^fence of the youngs the gay, the 
^rightly French graduate, who bawls for j| 
whole morning together in the divinity-fchool, 
and ai4]i;fi bne at a concert in the evening with 
the ladies, a church of England clergynian is ^ 
Cato. But this Cato is a very Jeroqiy, when 
compared with a Scotch Prefbyuriao *• Th^ 
latter aS^dy ^ folemn gait, a (bur cpuntenancc» 
wears a broad-brimm^ hat and a long cloaif 
over a fliort coat, preaches through the noie, 
and calls by the name of IVhtn ^ Babyhn all 
churches where the minifters are to fortunate as 
CO enjoy a good five or fix thoufand a year, ai>d 
where the people are weak enough to fufFer this, 
and give them the titles of My L6rd,YourGrace» 
or Your Eminence. Thefe gentlemen, who have 
alio fome churches in England, have brought an 
putfide of gravity and auiterity in fome meafurc 
into fafliion. To them b owing the fandifi«> 
cation of Sunday in the three kingdoms. Peo- 
ple are ibrbid to work or take any recreation on 
that day, which is being twice a9 fevere as the 
Romiih church. No operas, plays, or conceru, 
are allowed in London on Sundays ; and even 
cards are fo exprefly forbid, that none but per* 
fons of quality, ano thofe we call genteel, play 
on that day ; the reft of the nation go either to 
f hurcb, to the tavern, or to a kept miftrefs's. 

Though the Epifcopal and Prefbyterian fe£tp 
are the two prevailing ones in Gi^eat Briuin, 

• With reTpcd to the PreA^yterians, times are macb si* 
tered fince our author pobliihed this defcripcion, whicftf, hf 
the bye, feemt to have been uken from the Puritans of the 
lall century $ at leaft^ we do not remember to have feen 
fuch an animal, with a broad beafcr and a (hort coat, oo- 
Ycrrd with a long cioak. 
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yet all others are very welcome to come and 
iitttle in it, and they live very fociably toge- 
ther, though moft of their preachers hate oflc 
another, almoft as cordially as a Janfenift damns 
a Jefuit. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 
don, a place more venerable than many courts 
of juftice, where the reprefentatives of all na- 
tions meet for the benefit of mankind. There 
the Jew, the^ Mahometan, and the Chriftian, 
tranfafl bufinefs together, as though they were 
all of the fame religion, and give the name of 
Infidelj to none but bankrupts ; there the Pref- 
byterian confides in the Anabaptift, and the 
Churchman depends on the Quaker's word. At 
the breaking up of this pacific and free aflem- 
biy, fome withdraw to the fynagogue, and 
others to take a glafs. This man goes and is 
baptized in a great tub, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoft; that man has hb 
fon's forcflcin cut off, and caufes a fet of He- 
brew words (to the meaning of which he him^ 
felF is an utter flranger) to be mumbled over the 
infant ; others retire to their churches, and 
there wait the infpiration of heaven with their 
hats on ; and all are fatisfied. 

If one religion only were allowed in England; 
the government would very poiltbly become ai^ 
bitrary ; if there were but two, the people 
would cut one another's throats ; but, as there 
are fuch a multitude^ they all live happy, and 
in peace. 



^ 
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Of the S0CINIA.NS, or Arians, or 
Antitrinitarians. 



'TpHERE is a little feft here, com po fed of 
*• clergymen, and a few the moft learned of 
the laity, who neither afTume the name of Arians 
or Socinians, and yet are diredlly oppofite in 
opinion to St. Athanafius with regard to the 
Trinity; not fcrupling to declare frankly, that 
the Father is greater than the Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a cer- 
tain orthodox bifliop, who, in order ta convince 
an emperor of the reality of confubftantiation, 
put his hand under the chin of the monarch's 
fon, and gave him a tweak by the nofe in pre- 
fence of his Moft Sacred Majefty*. The empe- 
ror was going to order his attendants to throw 
the bifhop out of the window, when the good 
old man gave him this polite and convinc- 
ing reafon" : ** Since your majefty, fays he, is 
*•■ angry when your fort has not due refpeS 
*' fhewn him, what punifliment do you think 
•' will God the Father inflift on thofe who re- 
" fufe his Son Jefus the titles due to him ?** 
The perfons I am fpeaking of declare, that the 
holy bifhop was a rafli old fool ; that his argu- 
ment was by no means conclufive ; and that his 
Imperial Majefty fhould have anfwered him h\ 
this manner; *' Learn that there are two ways 
•* by which men may be wanting in the refpedl 
^* they owe to me : firft, in not doing honour 
** fufficient to my fon ; and, fecondly, in pay- 
♦« ing him the fime honours as to cae.'' 
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Be this as it will, the principles of Arius be- 
san to revive, not only in England, but in 
Holland and Poland. The celebrated Sxrlfaaa 
Newton honoured this opinion fo far as to 
countenance it. This philofopher thought tha 
the Unitarians argued more mathematicsUly than 
we. do ; but the moft zealous flickler for Ari- 
anifm is the illuftrious Dr. Clark. This man 
is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild difpofitions 
is more fond of his tenets than deflrous of pro- 
pagating them ; and fo totally abforbed in pro- 
blems and calculations, that he is a mere reap 
foning machine. 'Tis he who wrote a b30k, 
which is very much efteemed, and little under- 
flood, on the Exiftence- of God ; and anothcri 
more intelligible indeed, but pretty much con- 
temned, on the Truth of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion. 

He never engaged in thofe curious fcholaftic 
difputes which our friend calls veneralU 7rijles, 
He only publifbed a work containing all the tef- 
timonies of the primitive ages, fiur and againft 
the Unitarians, and leaves to the reader t'lc 
counting of the voices, and the liberty of pafl^ 
log fentence. This book won the dodor 4 
great number of partizans, and loft btm the 
archbilhoprick of Canterbury ; for when Queca 
Anne was about to beftow that fee on him, a 
reverend dodor, whofe name was Gibfon, foe 
certain reafons known to himfelf, and which 
were doubtlefs very eood ones, obferved to her 
majcfty, that Dr. Clark was undoubtedly the 
moft learned and upright man in the kingdoot 
and that he waflted only one qualification tq 
be the moft deferving obje<5l oi her majefty*! 
grsiclou% favour. Ana ^\vi VkV^^v v% iKat^ doc- 
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tpr ? a&ed the queen* May it pieafe your 
majefty, ta be a Cbriftiaa, replied the human^ 
and benevolent pricft. In my opinion. Dr. 
Clarke was a little out in his calculation ; and 
had better have been an orthodox primate of 
all England, than a mere Arian curate. 

You fee that opinions a^^ (uhjtSt to as many 
revelutions as empires. Arianiun, after having 
triumphed during three centuries, and buried 
in oblivioa for twelve, rifes at length out of 
its own afbes ; but it has chofen a very impro- 
per time to make its appearance in, the prefent 
age being quite cloyed with difputes and kHs. 
The members of this (eQ are as yet too few to 
be indulged the liberty of holding public ajlem* 
blies, which, however, they will doubtlefs be 
permitted to do, in cafe they fpread confider* 
ably : but people are now-a-days fo cold, with 
refpe<St to all things of this kind, that there is 
little probability of making a fortune, either in 
a new religion, or in one revived. Is it not 
whjmfical enough, that Luther, Calvi^i, and 
Zwinglius, whofe writings iio-body now reads, 
fhoold have founded {t£\s that are at prefent 
fpread ove^ a great part of Europe f That Ma- 
homet, thouglx fo ignorant, fhould have given 
a religion to A(ia and Africa ? and that Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Mr Le Clerc, 
and others, the greateft philofophers, as well 
as the ableft writers of their ages, (hould fcarce 
have been able to raife a better flock.. This it 
is to be borh at a proper period 0/ time. Were 
cardinal de Retz to return again into the world, 
be would not draw ten women in Paris after 
him ; were Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded 
his Xbvereign, and feized upon the x^yX 4\^t 
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nit7> to rife from the dead, he would be a 
wealthy city trader, and nothing more *. 



Of the parliament. 

'T'HE members of the Englifli parliament arc 
'^ fond of comparing themfelves, on all oc* 
cafions, to the old Romans. 

Not long (ince, Mr. Shippen opened a fpeech 
in the houfe of commons with thefe words: 
** The majefty of the people of England would 
" be wounded.'* The fuigularity of this ex- 
prciGon occaHoned a loud laugh ; but this gen* 
tlcman, fo far from being difconcerted, repeated 
the fame words again with a refolute tone of 
voice, and the laugh ceafed. I mud own, I 
fee no refemblance between the majefty of the 
people of England and that of the Romans, 
and flill lefs between the two governments. 
There is in London a fenate, fomc of the mem- 
bers whereof are accufed (doubtlefs very unjuft* 
ly] of felling their votes, on ceruin pccafions, 
as was done at Rome ; and herein lies the whole 
refemblance t» i» other refpeAs, the two na- 

* Piobably a Methodtfl haberda(her. 

f it would have been no mora than juflice in onr aa- 
thor to own, that the people of England refemble the Ro- 
mans in thtir fierce unconquerable Tpirit, in their unquench- 
able hate of tyrants, and in their invincible paiRott for 
liberty. With refped to religious quarrels, England bai 
been as little harrafled by them, and perhaps not fo aiiid^ 
as any of her neighbours : nor do we remember one batik 
ev€r fought in this kingdom between the Epifcopalians aatf 
Prc/b) tcriMiis merely on i\^ Cc wt ol wX\^«t\» 
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' tioRS appear to be quite oppofite in cbara£kr, 
with regard both to good and evil. The Ro- 
mans never k^ew the terrible madners of reli- 
gious wars. This abomination was referved 
for devout preachers of patience and humility. 
Marius and Sylli^ Caefar and Pompey, Anthony 
and Auguftus, did not draw their fvrords againft 
each other to determine whether the Flamen 
(houtd wear his ihirt over his robe, or his robe 
over his ihirt'; or whether the facred chickens 
(hould both eat and drink, or eat only, in or* 
dcr to take the augury. The Englifh have for- 
merly deftroyed one another, by fword or halter, 
for difputes of as trifling a nature. The fcSts 
of the Epifcopalians and Prefbyterians quite 
turned the heads of thefe gloomy people for a 
time : but I believe they will hardly ever be fo 
£lly again, as they feem to have grown wifer 
at their own expence ; and I do not perceive 
the leaft inclination in them to murder one an- 
other any more for mere fyllogifms. But who 
can anfwer for the follies and prejudices of 
mankind ? 

Here follows a more eilential difierence be- 
tween Rome and England, which throws the 
advanUge entirely on the iide of the latter; 
namely^ that the civil wars, of Rome ended in 
ilavery, and thofe of the Englifh in liberty. 
The Englifh are the only people upon earth 
who have been able to prefcribe limits to the 
power of kings by refifling them, and who, by 
a feries of flruggJes, have at length eftablifhed 
that wife and happy form of government where 
L^ the prince is all-powerful to do good, and at 
the fame time is reflrained from comrcv\«Lvw»^' 
evils where the nobles are greu m^oux \t>Ss>- 
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lence or lordly power, -and the people ihare in 
thegovernment without confufton. * 

The houfe of lords and that of the coraiBoni 
•divide the legiflative power under the kinz; but 
the Romans had no fuch ballance *• Their 
Patricians and Plebeians were continually at 
-▼ariance, without any intermediate power to 
reconcile them. The Roman fenate, who were 
fo unjuftly, fo criminally, formed as to exclude 
the Plebeians from bavins: any {hare in the af> 
fairs of government, could find no other -arti- 
fice to effcSt their defign» but by employing 
them in foreign wars. They confidered dM 
-*- people as a wild beaft, whom they were to let 
loofe upon their neigrhbours, for fear they (houU 
turn upon their matters. Thus the greateft de- 
fers in the government of the Romans wai 
the means of making them conquerors ; and, 
by being unhappy at home, they became mar 
fters ef the world, till in the end their divifioos 
funk them into flavcry. 

The government of England from its nature 
can never attain to fo exalted a pitch ff mr 
can it eve; have fo fatal an end. It has not in - 
view the fplendid folly of making conqoeAs, 
but only to prevent- their neighbours from con- 
quering. The Engltfh are not only jealous of 
their own liberty, but even of that of other na- 

• This is an imaginary ballance ; nor do we find fcoai 
hiftory, that in any parliamcnUry contefV, the kin; and 
peers, wlien, joined, were able to counter-ballance the powv 
of the commons ; yet, while indivi(*aals are cemipcible, the 
crown of Britain will alvrays be in pofleiTion of the meaM 
to fecuie a majority. 

t The fuccefs attending the operationi of Great Briuia 
in the pnfcnt war, plainly proNts, xVx^x \Va v^x^cnment of 
XnslMttd If extremely wdl^ailoAi^tt^ tei c^aTwpw^. 
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tions. The only reafon of their quarrels with 
Lewis XIV* was on accouRt of his ambition. 

It has not been without Tomer diificulty that 
liberty has been eftabiifhed in England, and 
the idol of arbitrary power has been drowned 
in feas of blood ; neverthelefs, the Endifli do 
not think they have purchafed their laws at 
too high a price. Other nations have ihed as 
much blood ; but then the blood they fpilt in 
defence bf their liberty, ferved only to enflave 
them the more. 

That which rifes to a revolution in England, 
18 no more than a fedition in other countries. 
A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey; 
takes up arms in defence of its privileges, when 
finmediately.it is ftormed by mercenary troops, 
it is puniihed by executioners, and the reft of 
the nation kifs their chains. The French think 
that the government of this ifland is more tem- 
peftuous than the Teas which furround it j in 
which, indeed, they are not miftakcn : but then 
this happens only when the king raifes the ftorm 
by attempting to feize the fhip, of which he is 
■only the pilot. The civil wars of France lafted 
longer, were more cruel, and produdtive of 
greater evils, than thofe of England : but none 
ofthefe civil wars had a wife and becoming 
liberty for their objed. 

In the deteftabfe times of Charles IX. and 
Henry III. the whole affair was only, whether 
the people fhouid be flaves to the Guifes. As 
to the laft war of Paris, it deferves only to be 
hooted at. It makes us think we fee a crowd 
of fchoolboys rifing up in arms againft their 
mafter, and afterwards whipped for it. Cardi* 
aal de Retz, who was witty aad hxwt^ bwt 
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employed thofe talents badly ; who was rebel- 
lious without a caufe^ fafiious without defigiii 
and the head of a defencelefs party, caballed for 
the fake of caballing, and Teemed to foment the 
civil war for his own amufement and paftime. 
The parliament did not know what he aimed 
at, nor what he did not aim at. He levied 
troops, and the next inftant cafhiered them: 
he threatened; he begeed pardon; he fet apricc 
on Cardinal Mazarins head, and afterwards 
made him his congratulations in a public man- ' 
ner. Our civil wars under Charles VI. were 
bJQody and cruel, thofe of the League execn* 
bJe, and that of the Frondeurs * ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach 
the Englifli nation, is the murder of king 
Charles 1. a prince who merited a better ftte, 
and whom his fubje6ls treated juft as he would 
have treated them, had he been powerful and 
at eafe. After all, confider, on one fide, 
Charles I. defeated in a pitched battle, imprifon- 
ed, tried) fentenced to die in Weft minfter- ball, 
and then beheaded ^ and, on the other, the em* 
peror Henry VII. poifoned by his chaplain in 
receiving the facrament ; Henry III. of France 
ftabbed by a monk ; thirty different plots con- 
trived to aflaffinate Henry IV. feveral of them 
put in execution, and the laft depriving that 
great mon^irch of his life. Weigh, I lay, all 
ihefc wicked attempts, and then judge. 

* As this name has occurred frequently in the cotirrcof 
tl.il work, efpeclally in the hilloiical part, it may not fit 
improper to inform the reader, that Frondturs, in ill proper 
fcnfe, fignifies S/i/i^fn, and figuratively caiUUrt, or k)»tn 
of contradi^ion \ And was a name given to a party that 
oppofed the Ftench irAi\ii>rY vindt^ caxdvcvaJ Mazaiia ia 
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O N T H E 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

T^HIS mixture of different departments in 
-■■ the government of England, this harmony 
between the king, lords, and commons, has 
not always fubfifted. England was for a long 
time in a ftate of flavery, having, at different 
periods, wore the yoke of the Romans, Sax- 
ons*, Danes, and, laft of all, the Normans. 
William the Conqueror in particular governed 
them with a rod of iron. He difpofed of the goods 
and lives of his new fubje6ls like an caftern 
tyrant : he forbid, under pain of death, any 
^nglifhman to have either fire or light in his 
houfe after eight o'clock at night f- vVhethcr 
It was that he intended by this edi<^ to prevent 
their holding any affemblies in the night, or 
that, by fo whimfical a prohibition, he had a 
mind to try to what a degree of abjedlnefs men 
inightbe fubjefted by their fellow-creatures. It 
is, however, certain the Englilh had pari la- 
ments both before and fince thetirre of William 
the Conqueror; they ftill boaft of them, as if 
the afiemblies which then bore the title of Par- 
liaments, and which were compofed of the ec- 
■■ I 

• The EngliOi were abfolutely free under the Sax:n go- 
irernment, to which indeed they owe the bcft piivilepc*; 
tbey now enjoy. 

-f The EngliOi doubilefs complained of this regul.r.n, 
iwhic*i, however, was common in all the kini^donis . 
continent, where the hcufes, being built of wood, . -. -^. . 
more fubjeA to coniSagration. 
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cli'fianical tyrants and of the barons *, had been 
actually the guanlians of their lilK-rtics, and the 
prelervers of the public felicity. 

Thefe J3arbarians, who poured like a torrent 
from the fliorcs of the lialtic, and over- ran all 
the eaft of Europe, brou^^ht the ufe of thcl'c 
cftatcs or parliaments, which are the fubj^*«£lof 
{o much noife, thou<;.h very little known, along 
with them. It is true, kings were not then 
dffpotic, which ib preciftl) the rcalbn why the 
ficople groaned under fo intolerable a yoke. 
The chiefs of tho.'e bai barians, who had ravaged 
France, Italy, Spain, and England, made them- 
ielvcs monarchs. Their captains divided and 
iharcd with Uum the landb of the conqueied: 
hence thole n^a: (graves, laiidt;, batons, with all 
that ^anfr of puity tyrants who have often dif- 
|)utcd with fovcrii«:ns, who weic not firmly 
fixed on their thrones, the fpoils and plunder 
of the pcoplr. Jt was (o many birds of prey 
ji[»hlin<i; with an caglj, that they sjiight fuck 
the blood of the doves ; and every nation, in- 
ilcad of one good and indulgent maftcr, which 
fina.ht have happcntd to their fliare, had a hun* 
dredof thofc blood-fucking monilcrs. Prcfcntif 
after pritil-craft bcizan to mingle in civil mat- 
ters ; iVom the cailieil antiquity, the /ate of 
the Ciauls, (jennans, and inhabitants of Great 
iiiitain, dcpend^-d on the J)ruids, and on the 
fccadb of their vill.tgcs, an anticnt kind of bi* 
jons, tho'a Jels tvrannical fort than their prcdc- 
ccflbrs, Thefe Druids called thcmfelvcs Me- 
diators between iMtn and the J^city : it was 

^,— ■!■ ■■■ .iiM ■■ w i».i M ■ . m il II I ■ , , , 

• Ouf author is fi'.re miflakcn. Every free man b>d a 
frat in the Mickligrmot, or ^vat anVmhly of ilic Saxoni, 
wjffip €Ycry law icgcivc^\ \i% f«v»\ ^.vr^wiv. 
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they who made laws, excomniiinicated, and, 
laftly, poniflieJ criminals with death. The bi- 
ihops fucceeded by imperceptible degrees to 
their temporal authority in the Gothic and Van- • 
dal government. The popes put themfelves at 
their head, and witk their briefs, bulls, and 
their other more mifchicvous inftruments, thir 
monks, made kings tremble on their thrones, 
depofed or afl'af&nated them at pLarurc, and, 
in a word, drew to themfelves. all the treafuro 
of Europe. The weak Ina *, one of the ty- 
rants of the Englifh heptarchy, was the firft who, 
in a pilgrimage which he made to Rome, fub- 
mittcd to p2Ly Petcr^s pence (about aFrench crown, 
or half crown fterling nearly) for every houfe ifi 
his kingdom. The whole ifland prefently fol- 
lowed this example ; England became infenfiblv 
a province to the pope; and the holy father 
fcnt thither, from time to time, his legates to 
levy extraordinary impofitions. At la(t John, 
■furnamed Sans Terre, or Lack Land, made a 
formal ceffion of his kingdom to his holincfs, 
who ha.d excommunicated him. The barons, 
who were by no means gainers by this pro- 
ceeding, expelled this wretched prince, and 
fet up in his place Lewis VIII. father to St. 
Lewis king of France ; but they were prefently 

• Ina, fovcrcisjn of EJfex, and afterwards declared mo- 
narch of the Anglo-Saxons, was the moft illuflrious of aU 
the kings who had reigned in ihis country. He compiltf'l 
a body of laws, whi».h fervcd as the ground-woik of ifxifc 
puhUOied by Alfre;?. The only weak part of his charathr 
was an unkingly fpiijt of devotion, which promp'cd l:ini 
to abdicate the throne : but he was not blam^rsiblf for t!ie 
eflabl fhmcnt of Peter-pence, which vas originally no other 
than an clymofinary dv»nation for ihc tu^^oxx. ol V^^'^Tk^\'5c\. 
-v.'Aj'c b'jil. by Uim at Pxome. 

E 2 ^\^.^^^^ 
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difgufted with this new monarchy and then 
compelled him to crofs the Teas again. 

Whilft the barons, with the bifliops and 
popes, were tearing all England to pieces, where 
each of them would fain have ruled, the peo- 
ple, that is to fay, the moft numerous, the moft 
ufeful, and even the moft virtuous part of mail* 
kind, compofed of thofe who addi^ themfelves 
to the ftudy of the laws and of the fciences, of 
merchants, mechanics, and, in a word, of b* 
bourers, that firft and moft defpifed pf all pro« 
feffions i the people, I fay, was confidered br 
them as animals of a nature inferior to the it/a 
of the human fpecies. The commons were then ' 
far from enjoying the leaft fliarc in the govern- 
ment : they were then villains or (laves, whok 
labour, and even whofc blood, was the property 
of their matters, who called themfelves the No- 
bility. Far the greateft part of the human fpe- 
cies were in Europe, what they ftill are in fcve- 
ral parts of the world, the (laves of fome lord, 
and at beft but a kind of cattle, which they 
bought and fold with their lands. It was the 
work of ages to render juftice to humanity, and 
to find out what a horrible thing it was, that 
the many (hould fow whilft a few did reap: 
2nd is it not the greateft happinefs for the 
French, that the authority of thofe petty t}rraots 
has been extinguifhcd by the lawful authority of 
cur fovereign, and in England by that of the 
kino; and nation coniointly ? 

H.ippily in thofe Ihocks which the quarrels 

oi kin^-. an J great men gave to cirpires, the 

en fins of nations have been relaxed more or 

ii'j.. Liberty in England has aii:en from xhc 

fju^:rc!s of tyrants. 'y\\z Wow^ \V.^^d 'jf..': 
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Sans Terre and Henry III. to grant that famous 
charter, the principal fcope of which was in fa<fl 
to make kings dependant on the lords ; but, at 
the fame time, the reft of the nation were fa- 
voured, that they might fide with their pre- 
tended protedors. This great charter, which 
is looked upon as the palladium and the confc- 
crated fountain of the public liberty, is itfcif a 
proof how little that liberty was undsrftood : 
the verytitle* fets it beyond all doubt, that the 
king thought himfclf abfolute, fl^/V/r^; and that 
the barons, and even the "clergy, forced him 
to relinquiih this pretended right, only becaufe 
they were ftronger than he. It begins in this 
manner : ** We, of our free will, grant the 
following privileges to the archbifhops, bifliops,. 
abbots, priors, and barons of our kingdom," &c. 
In the articles of this charter there is not one 
word (aid of the houfe of commons ; a proof 
that no fach houfe then exifted ; or, if it did, 
that its power was next to nothing. In this the 

• M. de Voltaire feems to have confidered this fu6jeA 
foperficially. The two great charters were no other than 
« confirmation and augmentation of thofe rights and privi- 
leges which the Englifh had enjoyed under the SaXon mo* 
narcbs \ to the maintenance of which, indeed, all the kings 
liflce the Conqueft had fwom, at or after their coronation. 
The expreilion of <' we grant of our free will,** &c. implies 
no more than his voluntary compliance with the demands of 
the barons. They demanded fuch privileges as their right, 
Md he declared he granted them freely. The mod eflfentisil 
articles of the great charter were thefe: '' No freeman (hall 
be taken, imprifoned, or diflTeized of his freehold, liberties, 
or free cufloms, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by legal procef>— Amerciaments (hall be proportioned to 
the offence and circumftances of the offender, fo as not to 
affed his landed e(Ute, or difable him from foUowvtv^ hv^i 
Yocarion ; hut he rated by a verdift of ls7cVit cttd[v\:ii^\ticv^ti. 
in the neigbboorhood,** 

E 3 ^^"^^ 
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tree mcu of Kngland arc fpecificd ; a mdantho- 
\y proof that mere were then fomc who were 
not fo. Wc.ile, by the thirty-fecond artidci 
that thofe pretended free men owed their lordi 
certain fervitiide. Such a liberty as this fmelled 
very rank of flavery. By the twenty-firft article, 
the kin;«; ordains, that from henceforth officers 
lliall be reftraincd from forcibly leizing the horft* 
and carriages of free men, except on paying for 
I lie fame. This rcg;u!ation was confidered by 
the people as n-al liberty, bccaufc it deflroycd 
a moft intolerable kind of tyrai:ny. Henry VII. 
that Tortunate concpieror and politician, who 
pretended to chcrifli the barons, whom he both 
feared and hated, belhouirht himtelf of the pro- 
jeft of alienating their lands. l>y this means the 
villains, who afterwards acfjuired property by 
their induftry, bought the cafiles of the great 
lords, who had runicd ihcmfrlvcs by their cx- 
trava!::ince ; and by degrees all the cflalea al- 
mofl in the kingdom changed maileis. 

The houfc of commoirs bt-came every day 
more powerful ; the families of the amicnt 
peerage became extindl in time ; and as, in the 
rigour of the law, there Is no other nobility 
in England befides the peers, the whole order 
would have been annihilated, had not the kings 
created new barons from ti.i c to time; and this 
expedient preiervcd the body of the peers they 
had formerly i'o much drcadeJ, in order to op- 
pole the h(»«ilc of commons, now p.rown too 
powerful. A I! the Vt^w p'.*ers:, which form the 
iipjjer liou'e, rcLcive nothing befi-ics their titles 
fiom the crown ; Icarcc any of them pofTefling 
The lands from whence ihoie titles are derived. 
The duke of Dorici, Vor txwt\^\t^\\ v^tv^ ^i^ 
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them, though he pofleffes not k foot of land in 
Dorfetfhire; another fltall be earl of a villa;je, 
who hardly knows in what quarter of the iflati'.l 
fuch a village lies. They only have a certain 
power in partiamenty and no where out of it, 
which, with fome few privileges, is all they 
enjoy. 

Here is no fuch thing as the difirinftion of 
high,. middle, and low jufHce in France ; nor of 
the right of hunting on the lands of a cirizen, 
who ha» not the liberty of firing a fingle {hot 
of a mufket on his own eftate. 
■ A peer or nobleman in this country pays^his 
fhare of the taxes as others do, all of v/hich ?rtz 
regulated by the houfe of commons ; w'.iichi 
houfe^ if it is fecond oivly U\ rank, is the firll in 
point of credit. The lords aud biflijps, it ii* 
true, may reject any bill of the commons, when 
it regardiJthe raiiin;^ of money ; but are noc en- 
stitled to make the fmallell ainendincnt in it : 
they muft either pafs it or throw it out, vvitliout 
gny reftriilion whatever. When the bill is con- 
firmed by the lords, and approved of by the 
king, then every perfon is topr.y his quota 
yrithout diftinclion ; and that not according to 
his rank of quality, which would be abfurd, but 
in proportion to his revenue. Here is no ta!ilt\ 
or arbitrary, poll-tax, but a real tax on lands j 
all of which underwent an adual' valuation un- 
der the famous William I IL The taxes fubfift 
always th? fame, notwithftanding the value of 
lands hasrifen; fo that no one is itripped to the 
bone, nor -of confequence can. there be any- 
ground of complaint : the feet of the pea.ant are 
not tortured with wooden fhocs \ he eats the 
belt whcsLten bread, is well aui vs^^cttcXN c\^%^- 
E. 4 ^^ 
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ed, and is in no apprehenfions on account of 
the increafe cf his herds and flocks, or terrified 
into a thatched houfe, inftead of a convenient 
dated roof, for fear of an augmentation of the 
faille the year following. There are even a 
number of pea&nts, or, if you will^ farmerii 
Avho have from five to fix hundred pounds fter- 
ling yearly income, and who are not above cul- 
tivating thofe fields which have enriched themi 
and where they enjoy the grcateft of all human 
blcffings, liberty. 

Of their commerce* 

"^EVER has any people, fincc the fall 
^^ of Carthage, been at the fame time pow- 
erful by fea and land, till Venice (hewed the 
exnrrple. The Portuguefc, from their good 
fr: tune in difcoveringthe pafiagc by way ofthc 
C;:()e of Good Hope, have been for forpe limt 
grtat Icrds on the coafts of the Eaft IndieSf 
b'j. iiavc never been very refpedable in Europe. 
Even the United Provinces became warlike, 
contrary to their natural difpofition, and in 
fpiie of thcmfelves ; and it can in no fort be af- 
cribed to their union among themfelves, but 
to their being uniced with England, that they 
^ave con:iibuted to hold the balance in Europe 
he beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Carthage, Venice, and Amfterdam, were 
undoubtedly powerful ; but their conduA has 
httn cxa6H) like that of merchants grown rich 
b/ traffic, who afwiviratAs ^utcYofe \mA% ^w«^ 
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the dignitf of lordfhip annexed to them. Nei- 
ther Carthage^ nor Venice, nor Holland have, 
ftom a warlike and even conquering begin- 
ning, ended in a commercial nation. The 
Englifh are the only people exifting who 
have done this: they were a long while war- 
riors before they learned to caft accounts. 
They were entirely ignorant of numbers when 
they won the battles of Agincourt, Crefiy, and 
Poidiers, and were likewife ignorant that it 
was in their power to become corn- factors and 
woollen-drapers, two things that would cer- 
tainly turn to much better account. This fci* 
ence alone has rendered the nation at once 
populous, wealthy, and powerful. London 
was a poor country- town when Edward III. 
conquered one half of France ; and it is wholly 
owing to this that the Englifh have become 
merchants ; that London exceeds Paris in ex- 
tent^ and number of inhabitants ; that they are 
able to equip and man two hundred fail of 
ihips of war, and keep the kings their allies in 
pay. The Scotch are a people born warriors, 
and. who, from the purity of their air, inherit 
eood fenfe. Whence comes it then that Scot- 
und, under the name of an Unhn^ is become 
a province to England ? It is becaufe Scotland • 
has (carce any other commodity than coal, and 
l^at England has fine tin, excellent wool, and 

abounds 
_ ^ 

• Scotland is by nature furpnflngly adapted to the grcwth 
9^ commerce and manufacture. Be6des coal, her moun- 
tains affocd inexhauftible mines of lead, iron, and copper. 
Her hills and vallies produce excellent pafturage for black 
cat le and fliecp i her foil is capable oC Ta\Cit\% V\ticv^> ^v\^ 
^corof b€r Teas teem with m7T'uds ^i fcCi^Ao^ ^^^^ ^'c.^ 
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abounds in corn, nianufa£lures,auid trading com- 
panies. 

When Lewis XIV. made Italy tremble,^ and 
his armies, already in pofleffion of Savoy and 
Piedmont, were on the point of reducing Tu- 
rin, prince Eugene was obliged to march from 
the rcmotcft parts of Germany to the aiSflance 
of the duke of- Savoy. He was in want of 
money, without which cities can neither be 
taken nor defended. He had recourfe to the 
Englifh merchants. In half an hour's time 
they lent him five millions, with which he ef* 
feasted thedeliveranccof Turin, beat the French^ 
and wrote this fhort note to thofewho had lent 
him the monay : " Gentlemen, I have received 
*' your money, and flatter myfelf I have em- 
*' ployed it to your fatisfadlion.*' This gives 
an Englifhman a kind of pride, which is ex- 
tremely well founded, and caufes him, not 
^vithout rcaibn-, to compare himfelf to a citizen 
of Rome. Thus the younger fon of a peer of 
the realm is not above traffic. My lord Town- 
ihend, fccrctary of Ibte, has a brother who i» 
Utisficd with being a merchant in the city. At 
the time when my lord Oxford ruled all Eng- 
land, his younger brother was a faiflor at AUp- 
po, wlicncc he could never be prevailed on to 
return, and wh^rc he died. This cnftom, 
which is now unhappily bcgimving to be hid 
afide, appears monftrous to a German, whofc 



exportation; lier coad abounds with the hcfl hnrbours in 
Jiurofyc ; and l»cr fiiuation let wet n the Allari'ic and Ger- 
man (ceans is peci:liaily favourable to foreign trade : l.tf 
fubordination to England was the natural confv:quens:e of 

iier sdjoirinv, to a more \YOpuW^», >Ntx\vVA^»\ti<im\iious, and 

vnitcd people. 
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bead is full: of the coats of arms and pageants of 
his fansily. They can never conceive how it is 
poiEble the fon of an Enghih peer fhould be 
no more than a rich and powerful citizen^ 
Vhilil in Germany they are aJl princes. I have 
known above thirty highneffes of the fame* 
name, whofe whole fortunes and eftate put t07 
gether amounted to a few coats of arms, and! 
the (larving pride they inherited from their an- 
ceflors. 

In France every body is a marquis ; and a man* 
juft come from the obfcurity of fome remolc 
province, with money in hits pocket, and a- 
name that ends with an ac or an il/cy may givr 
himfelf airs, and ufurp fuch phrafes as, A man 
rf my quality and rank ! and hold merchants in 
die moft foverfeign contempt. The merchant 
again, by dint of hearing his profeflion defpifed 
on all occafions, at laft is fool enough to bluflr 
at his condition. I will not, hov/ever, take 
upon me to fay which is the moft ufeful to his 
country, and which of the two ought to have 
the preference ; whether the powdered lord, 
who knows to a minute when the king rifes or 
goes to bed, perhaps to ftool, and who gives 
himfetf airs of importance in playing the part 
of a flave in the antichamber of fome minifter ; 
or the merchant, who enriches his country, 
and from his counting-houfc fends his orders 
into Surat or Cairo, thereby contributing to 
the happinefs and convenieriCe of human na*- 
ture«. 



E& ^ ^^ 
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INOCULATION 

O F T H E 

SMALL-POX. 



THE reft of Europe, tbat is, the Chriftias 
part of it, very gravely aflcrt that the 
£ng]i{h are fools and madmen i foelsy in com- 
muilicating the contagion of the finall-poz to 
their children, in order to binder them from 
being fubje£^ to that dangerous and loathfome 
diforder; madmen, in wantonly expofing their 
children to this peftilence, with defign to pre- 
vent a contingent evil. The Englifli, on their 
fide, call the reft of Europe unnatural and 
cowardly ; unnatural, in leaving their childrea 
expofed to almoft certain death by the fmalU 
pox ; and cowardly, in fearing to give their 
children a trifling matter of pain from a pur- 
pofe fo noble and fo evidently ufcful. In order 
to determine which of the two are in the 
right, I (hall now relate the hiftory of this fa-> 
mous pradtice, which is in France the fubjefi 
of fo much dread. 

The women of Circaffia have from time im« 
mcmcrial been accuftomed to give their chiT- 
drentho fmall pox, even as early as at fix months 
•Id, by making an incifion in the arm, and 
jJttrwsuds infcrling in vbU incifton a puftule 
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caiefiilly taken from the body of fome other 
child. This puftule 16 inlinuated produces in 
the body of the patient the fame cSeSt, that 
leaven does in a piece of dough ; that is, it 
ferments in it, and communicates to the mafs 
of blood the qualities with which k is im« 
preenated. The puftules of the child infeded 
in Siis manner Terve to convey the fame difeafe 
to others. This diforder therefore is perpetu- 
ally circulating through the different parts of 
Circaffia ; and when, unluckily, there is no in« 
lefiion of the fmall-pox in the country, it ere* 
ates the fame uneafinefs as a dearth, or an un« 
healthy feafon, would have occafioned. 

What .has given rife to this cuftom in Cir« 
caflia» and which is fo extraordinary to other 
ftations^ is, however, a caufe common to them 
with all the nations on the face of the earth ; 
Aat is, the tendemefs * of mothers, and motives 
of intereft. The Circaffians are poor,, but have 
bandfome daughters; which, accordingly, is the 
principal article of their foreign commerce-. 
It is they who furnifh beauties for the feraglios 
of the grand fignior, the fophi of Perfia, and 
others who are rich enough to purchafe and to 
maintain thefe precious commodities. Ti)efe 
people bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord;, that is, in virtuous 
and honourable principles, which contain the 
whole fcicnce of wheedling the male part of 
the creation; the art of danciog, with gef- 
tures expreffive of uncommon eiFeminacy and 
lafcivioufnefs ; and laftly, that of rekindling, 

• This is a ftrang^e effea of naaternal tendcmels^ t* 
breed up their children fQr fale« 
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by the moft bewitching artificps^ the exhaufted 
appetites of thofe haughty lords to whom' tfaeit 
fates have <leftined them.. Thefe poor creatures 
repeat their leflbn every day with their mothers, 
in the fame manner as our girls do their cate*- 
chifm ; that is, without underfUnding a fingle 
fyllable of what is taught them. Now it oftea 
happened, that a father and mother, after hav- 
ing taken an infinite deal of pains in giving 
their children a good education, are all of » 
fudden fruftrated of their hopes. The fmalU 
pox getting into the family, one daughter per* 
haps died ; another loft an eye ; a third reco* 
vered, but with a disfigured nofe; fo that here 
was an honeft couple ruined paft all remedy. 
Often too an entire ftagnation of all kind of 
commerce has enfued, and that for feveral 
years running, when the diforder happened to 
be epidemical, to the no fmall detriment of the 
feraglios of Turkey and Perfxa. 

A commercial people are always exceedingly 
vigilant with regard to their intereft^ and ncvei 
negledi thofe pieces of knowlege that may be 
of ufe in the carrying on their traffic. The 
Circaffians found, that upon computation, in a 
thoufand perfons there were hardlv one that 
was ever twice feized with the fmall- pox com- 
pletely formed ; that there had been inftances 
ef a perfon's having hnd a flight touch of the 
fmall-pox,or (bmcthing refembiing it, but there 
never were any two rclapfc- known to be 
dangerous : in fhort, that in hc\ the fame 
perfon has never been kr.own to have been 
twice infcfted \vith this diforder. They fur- 
ther remark, that v/hen the difeafc is miid, and 
tbc breaking out has oi\\'5 Xo ^\^\c^ >J^\<i>\q5v 
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t thin and delicate (kin, they leave no fort of 
mark on the face behind them. From thefe 
natural obfervations they concluded, that if 'ar 
child of fix months or a year old was to have a 
mild kind of th^ fmall-pox, that not only the 
child would certainly furvive, but would get 
the better of it without fo much as bearing any 
marks of it, and would aflTuredly be quit of it 
during the remainder of its life. From hence 
it followed of courfe, that their only method 
would be to communicate the diforder to theit^ 
children betimes, which they did, by inflnuat* 
ing into the child's body a puftule taken from 
the body of one infeded with the fmall-pox,. 
the mon completely formed, and at the fame 
time the moft favourable kind that could be 
found. The experiment could fcarce poffibly 
fail. The Turks ♦, a very fenfible people^ 
ibon adopted this praftice ; and, at this day^ 
there is fcarce a bafhaw in Conil^ntinople wha 
does not inoculate his children while they 
are at the breaft. 

There are fome who pretend the Circaffiani 
formerly karncd this cuftom from the Arabians. 
We will leave this point in hiftory to be elu-^ 
cidated by fome learned Benedictine,, who will 
not fail to compofe feveral volumes in folio 
upon the fubieft, together with the neceflary 
vouchers. All I have ta fay of the matter is^. 
that in the beginning of the reign of George L 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, one of the 
moft celebrated ladies in England for her ftrong 
and folid good fenfe, happening to be with her 

• Th« Turks never adopted the praftice of inocula- 
tion, if we may depend upon the lated and bed accounts 
wc^tved Uook ConAaatinopIe, 
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hufband at Conftantinople, refolved without 
any kind of difficulty to give the fmall-poz to 
a child ihe had had in that country. In vain 
did her chaplain remonftrate that this prafiice 
was by no means confident withChriftian prin- 
ciples, and could only be expeAed to fucceed 
with infidels ; my ladv Wortley's fon reco- 
vered, and was prefently as well as could be 
wiihed. This l^y, on her return to Lon- 
don, communicated the experiment flic had 
made to the princcfs of Wales % now queen of 
Great Britain. It muft be acknowleged thatf 
fetting crowns and titles afide, this princeis is 
ceruinly born for the encouragement of arts^ 
and for the good of the human race, to whom 
ihe is a generous benefador : She is an amiable 
philofopher feated on a throne, who has im- 
proved every opportunity of inftru£tion, and 
who has never let flip any occadon of (hewing 
her innate generofity. It is (he who on hear- 
ing that a daughter of Milton was ftill livings 
and in extreme mifery, immediately fent her a 
confiderable prefent ; fhe it is, who encourages 
the celebrated father Courayer ; in a word, it is 
(he who deigned to become the mediatrix be- 
tween dodor Clarke and Mr. Leibnitz f. Aa 
foon as {he heard of inoculation for the fmalU 
pox, (he caufcd an experiment of it to be tried 
on four criisinals under fentence of death, who 
were thus doubly indebted to her for their 
lives : for (he not only refcued them from the 
gallows, but, by means of this artificial kind 



• The larc Queen Caroline. 

f Leibnitz attacked the philofophy of Sir VdK Ntw(on« 
which Wat defended by Dr.CUiV^c, 
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of the fmaII-po:r, prevented them from hav^ 
iik; it in the natural way, which they, in 
all human probability, would have had, and 
of which they might have died in a more 
advanced age. The princefs, thus aflured 
of the utility of this proof, caufed her own 
children to be inoculated. All England, 
or rather Britain, followed her example ; fa 
that from that time at leaft fix thoufand chil- 
dren ftand indebted for their lives'to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, as do all the fair of the 
ifland for prefervmg their beauty. 

In an hundred perfons that come into the 
world, at lead (ixty are found to catch the 
fmall-pox; of thefe fixty, twenty are known to 
die in the moft favourable times, and twenty 
more wear very difagreeable marks of this cruel 
diforder as long as they live. Here is then a 
fifth part of the human fpecies afTuredly killed^ 
or, at leaft, horribly disfigured. Among the 
vaft numbers inoculated in Great Britam, or 
in Turkey, none are ever known to die, except - 
fuch as were in a very ill ftate of health, 
or given over before. No one is marked with 
it, no one is ever infe6ted a fecond time, fup- 
pofing the inoculation to be perfcft, that is, 
to have taken place as it ought. It is there- 
fore certain, that, had fome French lady 
imported this fecret from Conftantinople into 
Paris, Ihe would have rendered an ineftimable 
and everlafting piece of fervice to the nation. The 
duke de Villequier, father to the prefent duke 
d*Aumont, a nobleman of the moft robuftcon* 
ftitution, would not have been cut off in the flower 
of his age i the prince de Soubife^who enjoyed the 
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moft remarkable fiate of good health evtr 
known, would not have been carried ofF at 
five and twenty ; nor would Mmjeigneur^ the 
grandfather of Lewis XV. been laid in his 
grave by it m his fiftieth year. The twenty 
thoufand perfons who died at Paris in 1723 
would have been now alive. What (hail we 
fay then ? Is it that the French fet a lower 
value upon life ? or are the ladies of France lefs 
anxious about the prefervation of their charms? 
It is true, and it mufl be acknowleged, we are 
a very odd kind of people ! It is poffible, that 
in ten years we may think of adopting thisBii- 
tiOi cuuom, provided the doctors and curates, 
allow us this indulgence ; or, perhaps, the 
French will inoculate their children, out of 
mere whim and maggot, {hould thofe iiland- 
ers leave it oft', from their natural incun- 
ftancy *. 

I icarn that the Chincfe have praclifed this 
cullom thefc two hundred years laft pall ; the 
example of a nation that has the firft charafier 
in point of natural good fenfe, as well as 
of their excellent internal police, is a ftrong 
prejudice in its favour. It is true, the Chi- 
nclc follow a method peculiar to themfelves \ 
they make no incifion, but take the fmall-pox 
up the nofe in powder, juft as we do a pinch 
of fnuft* : this method is more plcafant, but 
amounts to much the fame thing, and fervet 
equally to prove, that had inoculation been 
pradiiied in France, it muft alTuredly have faved 
the lives of chouiands. 

* Ttiis chapter is taken from a letter written in 1727* 
the rcl\ Ijas been added f>ncc ibax x\sm» . 
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It is fome years fince a Jefuit miffionary hav- 
ing read this chapter, and being in a province of 
America, where the fmall-pox makes horrible 
ravages, bethought himfelf of caufing all the 
Indian children he baptized to be inoculated, 
fp that they are indebted to him not only for 
this prefent life, but alfo for life eternal at the 
fame time: what ineftimable gifts for favages ! 

The bilhop of Worcefter has lately preached 
up the doctrine of inoculation at London ; he 
has proved, like a good citizen and patriot, 
what a vaft number of fubjefts this practice 
prefcrves to a nation ; a doftrine which he has 
alfo i(i forced by fuch arguments as might be 
expelled from a paftor and aChriftian. They 
would preach at Paris againft this falutary in* 
vention, as they wrote twenty years ago againft 
Sir Ifaac Newton's philofophy : in (hort, every 
thing contributes to prove that the Englifh are 
greater philofophers, and pofTefled of more cou- 
rage than we. It will require a confiderable - 
fpace of time before a true fpirit of rdafon 
and a particular boldnefs of fentiment, will 
be able to make their way over the Straits of 
Dover. 

^ It muft not, however, be imagined, that 00 
perfons are to be met with from the Orkneys 
to the South Foreland but philofophers ; the 
other fppcies will always form the greateftnum* 
ber. Inoculation was at firft oppofed in Lon- 
don ; and a great while before the bifliop of 
Worcefter preached this gofpel from the pul- 
pit, a certain curate had taken it into his head 
to declaim againft this pradlice : he told his con- 
gregation, that Job had certainly been inocu- 
lated by the devil. This maa (^o^S^^ii -^ '^^^ 
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Capuchin, for which nature feenu to have in- 
tended hiiTi ; he was certainly unworthy the 
honour of being born in this ifland. So we fee 
prejudice, as ufual, firft got pofleffion of the 
pufpit, and reafon could not reach it till long 
after ; this is no more than the conomon pro- 
grcfb of the human mind. 

On Chancellor BACON. 

TT IS not lone fince that ridiculous and 
'^ thrcadbure queltion was agitated in a cele- 
brated aflcmbly} who was the greatcft many 
whether Cxfar or Alexander, Tamerlane or 
Cioiiiwdl. Somebody made anfwer, that it 
mud undoubtedly be Sir Ifaac Newton. This 
man was certainly in the right i for if true 
grcatncii confifts in having received from hea- 
ven the advantage of a fuperior genius, with 
the tiilcnt of applying it for the intereft of the 
poflcflor and of mankind, a man like Mr. New- 
ton, and fuch an one is hardly to be met with 
in ten centuries, is furcly by much the greateft; 
and thofc (latcfmen anu conquerors which no 
age has ever been without, are commonly but 
fo many illufirious villains. It is the man who 
fwnys our minds by the prevalence of reafon 
and the native force of truth, not they who 
reduce nunkiiul to a ftate of ilavery by brutifll 
force and downright violence; the man who 
hy the vigour of his mmd^ U able to pcnc- 
HMe into the hidden fcct^u cl \>ax>xi^^ vw^ 
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whofe capacious foul can contain the vaft frame 
of the univerfe, not th9fe who lay nature wafte, 
and defolate the face of the earth, that claims 
our reverence and admiration. 

Therefore, as you are defirous to be informed 
of the great men that England has produced, 
I ihall t^gin with the Bacons, the Lockes, and 
the Newtons, &c. The generals and minifters 
will come after them in their turn. 

I muft begin with the celebrated baron of 
Verulam, known to the reft of Europe by the 
name of Bacon, who was the fon of a certain 
keeper of the feals, and was for a confiderable 
time chancellor under James I. Notwithftand- 
ing the intrigues and buftle of a court, and the 
occupations incident to his office, which would 
have required his whole attention, he found means 
to become a great philofopher, agood hiftorian,» 
and an elegant writer ; and what is yet more 
wonderful is, that he lived in an age where the 
art of writing was totally unknown, and where 
found philofophy was ftill lefs fo. This perfo* 
nage, as is the way amongft mankind, was more 
valued after his death than whilft he lived. His 
enemies Avere courtiers refiding at London, 
whilft his admirers confifted wholly of foreign- 
ers. When the marquis d' Effiat brought the 
princefs Mary, daughter to Henry the Great, 
over to be married to king Charles, this mini- 
fter paid Bacon a vifit, who being then con- 
fined to a fick bed, received him with clofe cur- 
tains. *' You are like the angels," faid d' Ef- 
fiat to him; '* we hear much talk of them, 
and whilft every body thinks them fuperior 
to men, we are never favoured with a fight 
of them." 
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You have been told in what manner Bacoh 
was accufed of a crime which is very far from 
being the fin of a philofophcr ♦ ; of being cor- 
rupted by pecuniary gifts ; and how he wis 
fentencea by the houfe of peers to pay a fine 
of about four hundred thoufand livres of our 
money, befides Idfing his office of chancellor, 
and being de&^raded from the rank and dignity 
of a peer. At prefent the Englifli revere his 
memory to fuch a degree as, wiih great diffi- 
culty, to allow him to have been in the leaft 
fuilty. Should you afk me what I think of it, 
will make ufe of a faying I heard from Lord 
Bolingbroke. They happened to be talking of 
the avarice with which the duke of Marlborough 
had been'taxed, and quoted feveraj inf^ancrsof 
it, for the truth of which they appealed to Lord 
Bolingbroke, who, as being of a contrary party, 
might perhaps, without any trefpafs againftthe 
laws of decorum, freely fay what he thought. 
<* He was," faid he, " fo great a mnn that I 
do not recollcft whether he had any faults or 
no." I (hall therefore confine myfelf to let 
you know. what thefe qualities are which have 

• Lord Vcrulam being committed to the Tower, acd 
confcious of that corruption which was laid to his chance, 
prefented a petition to the houfe of peers, confclTing him- 
felf guilty, and requeuing thni he mi^ht roc be expofedto 
the (hame of a public t>ial. He was deprived of his cftce 
of chancellor; rendeied incapable of fitiing in i!.e upper 
hoiifc of paMiamcnt ; fined in forty t'cufar.d ]:curd ; ar.i 
tonJtmncd to be imprifoncd in the Tower during t.':r kir.g'i 
pit.ifurc, Jrnic^, in corlideraticn cf his picnr ceriuj, re- 
n.iiied his fine, r^leafed him firm piifon, ar.d inc'i !.ed 'im 
witli a very confiderable jHnfion. Afttr all, ihe crnr.e liid 
lo l.is charge was raiher the tt^tft of wt;ikr*rk r.n ! inaiur- 
tion, thaii owing to i >lc\o\:s Y\e&\\ vii \o\*\u\ c;\K^v*..v.^,tv. 
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acquired chancellor Bacon the efteem of all £u« 
cope. 

■ The moil Angular, as well as the moft ex« 
ccllent of all his works, is that which is now '• 
the leaft.read^ and at the fame time the moft 
ufeful ; I mean his Novum SeientiarUm Organum. 
This is the fcaftbld by means of which the edi-* 
fice of the new philofophy has been reared ; fo 
that when the building was compleated, the 
fcafFold was no longer of any ufe* Chancellor 
Bacon was ftill unacquainted with nature, but 
heperfe&ly knew, and pointed out extraordinary 
well, all the paths which lead to her receflfes. 
He had very early defpifed what thofe fquare* 
cap'd fools teach in thofe dungeons called Col- 
, UgiSj under the name of philofophy, and did 
every thing in his power that thofe bodies, in- 
ftituted for the cultivation and perfedting the 
human underftanding, might ceafe any longer 
to mar it, by ihtxx quiddities^ their horrors rf a 
vacuum^ thziv fubjlantial forms ^ with the reft of 
that jargon which igi;iorance and a nonfenfical 
jumble of religion had confecrated. 

This great man is the father of experimental 
philofophy. It is true, wonderful difcoveries 
had been made even before his time ; the ma- 
riner's compafs, the art of printing, that of en- 
graving, the art of painting in oil, that of 
making glafs, with the remarkably advantageous 
invention of reftoring in fome meafure fight to 
the blind ; that is, to old men, by means of 
fpe(ftacles ; the fecret of making gunpowder, 
&c. had been already difcovered. They had 
gone in fcarch of, difcovered, and conquered a 
'new world in another hemifphere. Who would 
not have thought that thefe tubYwu^ i;AcckN^\\<!i^ 
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had been made by the greateft philolbpheiti 
and in times much more enlightened than ounf 
By no means ; for all t^efe aftoniihin^reYola- 
tions happened in the ages of fcbolaftic barbs- 
rity. Chance alone has brought forth almoft 
alt thefc inventions ; it is even pretended, that 
chance has had a great (hare in the dificoverjr 
of America; at Icaft, it has been believed that 
Chrilluphcr Columbus undertook this voyaeeon 
tlic faith of a captain of a Ihip who had Men 
vaA by a ftorm on one of the Caribbee iflands. 
tie this as it will, men had learned to penetrate 
to the utmoft limits of the habitable globe, and 
to dcftroy the moft impregnable cities wiUi an 
artilicial thunder, much more terrible than the 
roal \ but they were ftill ignorant of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the weight and preflure of 
the aiu the laws of motion, the doArine of 
\il\\n Aiul colour, the number of the planets ia 
our I'vllcnu 5ic. And a man that was capable 
fo nuint^in athcfis on the Cai€g$nes pf jtrlji$tkt 
ihc Ht9iV(tji:lr «i fi,:ru rti\ or fuch-like nonfcnfe, 
\v;is contulcrcJ as a prodigy- 

The moll woMvicrful and ufeful inventions 
aic I'v no nuans thole which do moft honour 
\s\ thr h VI nun nuiul. Aiui it is to a certain me- 
vhAuk-al intlincK which liibfifts in almoft every 
wAtu ih^it wc owe far the greater part of the 
41 ts, ai\il in no manner whatever to philo- 
lophv. The di:i.v\crv of tire, the arts of 
nukin|\ lMva\i« of melting and working metals, 
ol iMiiliiiuj! h%uiU\s the invention of the fliut- 
lie, arc in^nitcix more ulcUil than printing and 
ihr iiMiip.::> ; no:\vi(hitandir.p, all chefe were 
liUtiurU hy nun who wcic fliil in a ftate of 
ki'l^AUtw \y\\ix aVlviuftttiv^ \^wvc> V\Nt the 
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Greeks and Romans fince done in mechanics f 
Yet men believed, in their time, that the hea* 
vens were of chryftal, and the ftars were fo 
Many fmall lamps, that fometimes fell into the 
fea ; and one of their greateft philofophers, af- 
t^ many refearches, had at length difcovered 
that die' ftars were fo many pebbles, that had 
flbwn off like fparks from the earth. 

In a word, there was not a man who had 
any idea of experimental philofophy before 
chancel k>r Bacon ; and of an infinity of expe- 
riments which have been made fince his time, 
there is hardly a Ibigle one which has not been 
pointed out in his book. He had even made a 
good number of them himfelf. Heconftru£led 
feveral forts of pneumatical machines, by which 
he difcovered the elafticity of the air; he had 
long brooded over the difcovery (rf its weight, 
and was even at times very near catching it, 
when it was laid hold of by Torricelli. A (hort 
time after, experimental phyficks began, at the 
fame infant, to be cultivated in almoft all parts 
of Europe. This was a hidden treafure of which 
Bacon had fome glimmerings, and which all 
the philofophers whom his promifes had encou- 
raged, made their utmoft efforts to lay open. 
We fee in his book mention made in exprefs 
t^ms of that new attra£tion of which Mr. 
Newton pafies for the inventor. *' We muft 
enquire," faid Bacon, ** whether there be not 
a certain magnetical force, which operates re- 
ciprocally between the earth and other heavy 
bodied, between the moon and the ocean, be- 
tween the planets, Uc.*' In another place he 
fays, ^* Either heavy bodies are impelled to- 
wards Ac center of the carib^ ot xW^ ^\t \kvx- 
F v^-iSi^ 
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t8ai!y attradcd by it ; in this latter cafe it Is evi-^ 
c^nr, that the nearer falling bodies approach the 
cjith^ the more forcibly are they attraded by ir. 
\\'e muil tri', continues he, whether the fame 
prnJuIuoi clock goes fafter on the top of a 
mountain, or at the bottom, of a mine. If the 
force of the weight diminifli on the mountain, 
and ircreafe in the mine, it is probable the earth 
has a real attracting quality." 

This precurfor in philofophy was alfo an ele- 
gant writer, an hiftorian, smd a wit. His mo- 
ral efliys are in hi^h eftimation, though they 
feera raiher calculated to inftrud than to pleafe ; 
and as they are neither a fatire on human nature, 
like the maxims of Rochefoucaulr, nor a fchool 
of fcepticifm, like Montagne, they are not (q 
much read as th^fe two ingenious books. His 
life of Henry VII. paiTed for a m after- pieces 
bjt how is it poffible fome people fhould have 
been idle enough to compare fo fmall a work 
wirh the hiftory of our illuftrious M. deThou ? 
Speaking of that famous impoftor Perkins, fon 
of a Jew convert, who afliumed fo boldly the 
name of Richard IV. king of England, being 
<:ncouraged by the duchefs of Burgundy, and 
who difputed the crown with Henry VII. he 
cxprcfles himfelf in ibefe terms : ** About this 
time king Henry was befet with evil fpirits, by 
the witchcraft of. the duchefs of Burgundy, who 
conjured up from hell the ghoft of Edward IV. 
in order to torment king Henry. When the 
duchels of Burgundy had inftrudted Perkins, flie 
began to confider with herfelf in what region of 
the heavens fhe (hould make this comet fhinei 
and refolved immediately that it (hould make its 
appedrance in the horizon qI VAwA*** \ >h\ak 
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pjBT (age de Thou feldom grves into this* gallic 
maafry, which ufed formerly to pafs for the 
{bblime, but which at prefent is known by its 
proper title, the bombajl. 

O N L O C K E. 
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*HERE furely never was a more folid 
and more methodical underftanding, nor a 
more acute and accurate logician than Locke, 
though he was far from being an excellent ma- 
thematician. He never could bring himfelf to. 
undergo the drudgery of calculation, nor the' 
drynefs of mathematical truths, which offer x\o 
fenfible image to the underftanding : and no one 
has more fully evinced than he has done, that a man, 
without the fmalleft affiftance frqm geometry, 
might dill poflcfs the moft geometrical intelle*a 
poflible. The great philofophers before his 
time, had made no difficulties in determining the 
cflence or fubftance of the human foul ; but as 
they were wholly ignorant of the matter, it was 
but reafonable they fhould be all of them of dif- 
ferent opinions! 

In Greece, which was at one the cradle of 
arts, and of errors, where the greatnefs and 
lolly of the human mind were pufhed to fo great 
a heighth, they reafoned on the foul exa£lly as 
we do. The divine Anaxagoras, who bad aN 
tars ereded to him, for teaching men that the fun 
was bigger than the Peloponnefus, that fnow was 
blacky that the flcy was of ftonc, affirmed that 
F 2 ' <i^^ 
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the foul was an aerial fpirit, thou^ immorttl. 
Diogenes, a different perfon from him, who be- 
came afterwards a Cynic from a counterfeiter of 
money, aflertcd, that the foul was a ponion of 
the (ubflance of God ; a notion which had at 
leift fomething ftriking. Epicurus maintains 
the foul is compofed of parts in the fame man- 
ner as mauer. Ariftotle, whofe works have 
been interpreted a thoufand different ways, be- 
caufe they were in fa£t abfolutely unintelligible, 
was of opinion, if we may truft feme of his dilci« 
pics, that the underf^andings of all mankind 
were but one and the fame (ubRance. The di> 
vine Plato, mafter to the divine Ariftotle, and 
the divine Socrates, mafter to the divine Plato, 
6id, that the foul was at the fame time corpo- 
real and eternal. The demon of Socrates bad, 
ISO doubt, let him into the fecret of this mat- 
ter. There are aflually fome who pretend, 
that a fellow who boafled of having a fa- 
miliar, was moft aflurcdiy either knave, or 
fool ; poflBbly they who (ay fo may be rather too 
fqueamifli. 

As for our fathers of the church, fevcral of 
fhcm, in the firft ages, were of opinion that 
the human foul, as well as the angels and God 
himfelf, were all corporeal. The world is eveqr 
day improving. St. Bernard, as father Mabillon 
is forced to own, taught, with refpeA to the i}u\ 
that after death it did not behold God in heaven, 
but was obliged to relt fatbfied with converfir.g 
with the humanity of Jefus Chrift. PolLblf 
they took it for once on his bare word; 
though the adventure of the crufade has feme- 
w/nt Icflcncd the crtdil o^ Vv\^ Qcacles: Whole 
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drones of ichoolmen came after him : thene 
w» the irrefragable doSor^* the (ubtil dodorf, 
the angelic dodor^ the Graphic dodor ||, the che« 
rufaimica] do&or, all of whom made no fcrupie 
of (ajriog cbejp were perfedly dear as to the ibul's 
fubftance, but who have, for z\\ that, fpoken of 
it exadly as if they neither under fhiod one f/lla- 
ble of what they fpoke of, and wanted that no- 
body elfc Ihould. Our Defeartco, bom to diicover 
the miuakes of antiquity, only that he might 
fubftitutB his own in their place, and bore 
down by the ftream of fyftem, which hood- 
winks the grcaced men, imagined he had de- 
monftrated^ that the foul was the fiune thin^ 
with tboMghr, io the tame manner as matter is 
the fame-widi extenfion. He firmly maintained, 
that the foul always chinks, and that at its arri- 
▼al in the body, it is provided with a whole 
magazine of mctapbyfical notions, ai of God, 
Ipace, infinity, and fully (upplied with all -ibrtt 
of abftraA ideas, which it unhappily lofes the 
inomeDt it comes forth from its mother's womb, 
father Mallebranche, of the oratory, in bis fub- 
lime iUuiioBs, admiu of no fuch thing as innate 
ideas, though he made no manner o? doubt of 
our feeing every thing iq God; and that God 
himfeif, if it u lawful to fpeak in this manner, 
was the very eflfence of our foul. 

After (b nuny fpeculative' gentlemen had 
formed this romance cSf the foul, one truly wife man 
appeared, who has, in the moflr modeft manner 
imaginable, given us its real hift^Ty. Mr. LockSe 
has laid open to m^tn the anatomy of hisowd 
. ^- — — -. 

• lialet, f Scot. § Tbomu. ||^ ^uatcalur<« 

F 3 ^>^^ 
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foul, jufl as fome learned anatomift would haf« 
done that of the body. He avails himfelf chroiigt- 
out of the help of metaphyfical lights; andakhft* 
he is fometimes bold enough to fpeak in a pofitii-e 
manner^ he is on other occafions not afraid to di(^ 
cover doubti. Inftead of determining at once what 
we were entirely ignorant about* he examines, (iep 
by ftep, the ob;e(Sis of human knowledge; betakes 
a child from the moment of its birth ; he accom- 
panics him thiough all the ftages of the human un- 
derllanding ; he views what he pofleflW in com- 
mon with the brutes, and in what he is fuperior 
to them. Above all, he is folicitous to exaroioe 
the internal evidence of confcioufne& " I 
leave, fays he, thofe who are pofTefled of moie 
knowledge than I am, to determine whether our 
fouls exllTs before or after the organization of the 
body i but cannot help acknowledging that the 
foul that has fallen to my (hare, is one of thofe 
coarfe material kinds of fouls which cannot al- 
ways think; and I am even fo unhappy as not 
CO be able to conceive how it ihould be more 
indifpenfably neceflfary that the foul fhould al- 
ways think, than it ihould be that the body 
fhould always be in motion." 

For my own (bare, I am proud of the honour 
.of being every whit as ftupid in this point as Mr. 
Locke. No body (hall ever perfuade me that I 
always think ; and I don't find myfelf in the 
leafl more difpofed than he to think, that a few 
weeks after I was conceived my foul was very 
learned, and acquainted with a thoufand things 
•that I forgot the moment I came into the world, 
and that I poiTeflbd to very little good piupofe 
in the uterus^ fo many valuable fecrets in philo- 
fdphy, all of which aban&oue& m^ >Xa \w^^al 
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they could have been of any advantage, and 
which I have never fince been able to re- 
cover. 

Locke, after demolifhing the notion of innate 
ideas ; after having renounced the vain opinion 
that the mind always thinks ; having fully eAa- 
Ulflied this point, that the origin .of all our 
ideas is from thefenfes*; having examined our 
fimple and compound ideas; having accompanied 
the mind in all its operations ; having (hewn the 
imperfedion of all the languages fpoken by men, 
and what a grofs abufe of terms we are every 
moment guilty of; Locke, I fay, at length pro^ 
ceeds to confider the extent, or rather the no- 
thingnefs, of human knowledge. This is the 
jobber in which be has the-boldneis to advance, 
though in a modeft manner, *^ That we (hall 
never be able to determine, whether a bcingv 
purely material,* is capable of thought or no f}' 
This fagacious propofition has paflcd with more 
than one divine as a fcandalous afTertion, that 
4he foul is- material and mortal. Some Englifh 
devQtees as ufual gave the alarm. The fuper- « 
ftitious are in fociety what poltroons are in an 
army; they infeSt the reft with their own 
panics. They cried out, that Mr. Locke wanted 
to turn all religion topfy-turvy : there was, how- 
ever, not the fmalleft relation to religion in the 
mfiair, the queftionwas purely philofophical, and 
altogether independent of faith and revelationl. 
.They had only to examine, without rancour. 
Whether it were a contradidion to fay, that 

• This is cxprefly the doftrine ©f Ariftotle. The foul 
has no knowledge but that which (he acquires through 
the iMRj] of the f«nfes. 

Fa. ^^ xsw-^V 
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*< matter is incapable of thought," ind, ^> (M 
is able to endow matter with thought." But k 
is too frequent with theologians to begio whk 
pronouncing that God iao&nded, w&eneverwe 
arc not of their ftde of the queftion, or bappea 
not to think as they do : the cife is pretty mudi 
like that of the bad ooets, who took it anlo ibeir 
heads to imagine fioileau fpoke high-treafeot 
when he w£s only laughing at the fillineis cf 
their wretched compofitions. Dodor 8tiHiog» 
fleet has acquired the charader of a modentt 
divine, only bccauie he has refrained from abnti 
in his controverfy with Mr. Locke, He vcn* 
tured to enter the lifts with hiin> but wtt 
vanquiibed, becaufe be realbned too much like a 
dodor; whilft Locke, like a true philoA^pherv 
ful!y acquainted with the flrength and weakneft 
of human underftanding, fought with arms of 
whofe temper he was perfefily well affiired. 

On the soul. 

LE T us fuppofe a dozen philofophera in af 
ifland, where they never faw any thing ber 
fiJcs the vegetable world. Such an ifland, and 
especially half a fcore or a dozen good philofo* 
phcrs, are, 'tis true, no eaCy nuiuer to be met 
with i but however we may very well inagine 
them, and therefore the hypothefis is allowable. 
7*hey admire that life which circulates throqgh 
the pores and fibres of plants, which fccms fome* 
timci to be annihUaud, wA ^\ t)>2[i^\\\^ v«i\m 
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again : - and not being over and above well in- 
ibnxied of the generation of plants, or in what 
tnanoer tbey receive their growth and nourifl)- 
fnent, they therefore call this the vegetative 
' ibul. What dp you mean by the term vegeta^ 
j\vf fiul? will feme one a(k. It is, anfwer 
.<hey, a word we make ule of to fignify that un- 
'known ^ring by which all thefe operations are 
performed. But, (ays iovnR mechanic, do you 
not fee all this is done in a natural way, by 
means of weights, levers, wheels, and pullie9 i 
No, (ay our philofophers, by .no means. There 
is /omething ooore in this fort of vegetation 
than mere matter and motion ; there is bcfide» 
a fecret power with which all f)laQts are endowed, 
by which they admit the fap that is neceflary for 
their nouri(hment j and this power, which cannot 
poilibly be explained by any laws of n^echanifm, 
is a gift which ,God has ^bellowed on matter, 
and whereof neither you nor I can comprehend 
the return. 

After a good deal of wrangling, at length 
our pbiloibpheFS difcover the animals. Aha ! 
fay they, after a long fcrutiny, here are beings 
organizedexaaiy as we are ! 1 hey have certainly 
the gift of memory, and that frequently in 
a degree fuperior to ourfelves. They have the 
fame pafilons .too ^ .they have knowledge or con- 
fcioufneis ; they communicate^ their wants ; zi\A 
perpetuate tbeir fyeciea exatSlly in the fame man- 
ner, and as well as the bed metaphyfician of us 
all could have done. They proceed to the di- 
feci ion of one of thefe beings, in which they 
find a heart and a brain. What ! fay they, is it 
poflible the author of thefe machines, who make» 
m>i\ih)gia vaiiij ih5)\x\^ bavc ^\Mttk \}^^tcv?^>^cA; 
F 5, ^l^gawk 
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organs of fenfation, merely to prevent their being 
in the leaft capable of fcnfation ? The thougju 
teems with abfurdity. There is therefore nMft 
afiuredly feme attribute within them, which ii 
properly what we call SouL for want of abet- 
ter word ; fomething. which is capable of per- 
ception, and which is provided with a certain itock 
of ideas. The queftion is, what this thinkini 
principle is ? Can it be fomething entirely diN 
ferent from matter ? Is it a pure unmixed fpirit? 
or (hall we fay, it is a being of a middle nature 
between that matter, whofe properties we know 
not in any degree, and pure fpirir, about which 
we are at leaft as much in the dark i or (hall 
it be a property with which God endowed or- 
ganized matter r 

Then they fall to making experiments on in- 
fefis,. as on earth-worms, or the polypus ; (hey 
cut them into feveral portions, and are aftonifhed, 
after feme little time, to fee new heads grow 
out of each fingle part; (he fame animal re- 
produces itfelfy and draws from its very deflruc- 
tion the means of multiplying its fpecies. Has 
it feveral fouls, which wait to animate thefe parts 
fo reproduced, when the head (hall have been 
fevered from the original trunk ? They refemble 
the trees ^hich (hoot out branches, and which 
reproduce their like from their wounds : Can 
thefe trees have feveral fouls too ? 7'his \s by no 
means likely; it is therefore probable the 
fouls of thefe beafts are of another fpecies than 
that to which we gave the name of ve*ctativi 
foul in plants ; it mufl: therefore be a fuperior 
faculty, with which God has defigned to animate 
certain portions of matter *, it is a new proof of 
his power, and affords new icvaxxft^ ^^ ^^w^^\<^tv. 
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Some perfon equally overbearing and falfe in 

, hir reafonings^ happens to hear this difcourfe, and 

iayf. You are a fet of impious wretohes> whofe 

^bodies ought to be burned, for the good of 

your foulsy/or denying man's immortality. Our 

philofophers are ftruck with fuch unheard of lao- 

■ guage, and look at one another in amaze- 

^itnent ; one of them anfwers in a qiild and placid 

tone of voice. Why in fuch hafte to burn us? 

:*What reafon: can you have to think that we 

bold that cruel foul of yours to be mortal? 

Becaufe you believe, replies, the other, that 

God- has given thefe brutes, who are oi-^ 

.ganized as we are, the faculty of forming ideas 

-and ientiment.. Now know that the fouls of 

-brutes periih with them ; therefore. you muft ces- 

-tainly hold that the fouls of men perifh al(b. 

The philofopber anfwers. We are far from 
-pretending to any certainty that what wc ctAX/ouI 
-in the brutes periQies with them ; we are well 
afiured matter never perifhes at all ; and we are 
-of opinion, it is poflible God may have endow- 
-ed animals with fomewhat that may retain 
to all eternity, : if God -fo pleafe, the faculty 
o( forming ideas. We are v?ry far from aflert- 
. jng, that the thing is really and certainly fo ; it 
.belongs not to man to be ib confident of him- 
'.felf; but we dare not fet bounds to the power of 
the Deity. We fay it is extremely probable that 
fthe brutes, which are mere matter, may have 
•received from him a certain portion of intelli- 
gence. We dii'cover daily certain properties of 
matter; that is to fay, fo many gifts of the 
Deity, whereof we had here before no manner 
of conception. We at fuft dcfined-mattcr to be 
a/) extended fubftance : afutw^ivd^ ^^ 4i[\^cw^\^^ 
i ■ F 6 ^^ 
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wc ought to have added ibWity i hmt time af^ 
ter we knew that this matter tan « certain ^wer,. 
€>f force, which 19 called mett Jbm^ or nn$ mm' 
tUf't after which again we werrquite aftoniflied, 
to be reduced to the neeeffity of Kkoowkdgiog, 
that nutter grafvitiRea. 

Upon ouir a^emptiffg to pafli our e mpi iH H 
ftiH fiirtber^ we wttre forced to own there woe 
'beingB refefmbUng matter in feme foiMB, but 
which are like^ife wiihout certoca attribmes- 
with which matter i» fomdttoies endowed^ The 
elofmcntary fire, for inilaiBce, ads >oa am tefo 
as weH as other bodies, yet k teode. not ft>> 
one common centiM' asvhey do ^ on* the eQ«traiy> 
itdtvergiss fikMn the center in flraighc Baicifo* 
watds all fides. It appears comradi£toiyeo«U-|Me 
laws of attraction and gravhy, to whkh riie ochea 
parts of matter are fubjef^* Qptice bos snyfte^ 
ries ahogedier unaccountable) and for whkh it 
is impoffiMe fo afSgn any reafbn, bat by ba»ard» 
tng the fuppo(ttion that the rays of Uj^ht ptoe- 
-trate each other. There is undoubtedly tome pro- 
perty in Kgbt, which drftinguifha it from all the 
other knorwn parts of matter : it would feem 
ehat light is a kind of middle fubflaoce be- 
tween oodies and the other kinds of beii^s, of 
which we are emtrely ignorant. It irvery pro- 
bable, that thofe other fpecies of oratter aae 
themfelves a certain middle rank which leads to 
other creatures, and that there may be, in thia 
manner^ a chain of iubAances whick rife to in- 
Unity. 

Vfyii ain quoi Uuigtt idem ffi, tanun ultima 
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TUb idear ;<eeiiis to as ^worthy of dbe freatiie6 
•f God^ if onjr efernvaii or can heto. Amoogft 
Acfe fubftances he 4nigkt no iaabt haveiohoffda 
-coe, in (xdarto place it ^ our body, and which 
■it. known by tbe fBame ^f tbe ii«afiaa5bul ; ihe 
-iaoved :book8 which ure ka«e tead, ceH ^la this 
-And 18 immorial. Reafon in ikkftohait tigrti08> 
-frith reneluioA ; for howaft ipdffibie- any Sob-- 
'ftaftce (hotrfd jpenfti? And if aU aatais jcs tk- 
jUroyed, yet being moft erer exift. Wejoaonbt 
concciiw ftich :a idling as chexBcation W a.fub- 
.ftanee; andicia^cqaaUyiaspoffibkforiiatofonn 
'any idea 'of its an^ihilacion. Bat «ie -xiane oat • 
•TentQie to a&rt, that the ScDttrtigQ.ljbfi of 4lt 
:Aiiigs.niay not alfo have :gnnm ibatioiQnt Mid 
•iptrception to tbe being oailcd mattdr. Yen 
are perfe&iy iiire the eSence iof your ibcrl is 
thought, which if .wiiat we lae by «o mnoijfo 
poiitive of; for on examining a foetus^ we ate 
ar-aJofs to imagine ^its head can poffiUyfaefa 
wen IlooBd with iSeas^ and are qMite dtd^iou^, 
tkttt mrtbe oaCb ef a deep and perfed flecps. Mir 
io a comptete lethargy, thene h any foch thing 
-at meditation* Tbas it app^rs to xis^ that 
tbovght may be, not the e^oeoftbe diink- 
ing fubftance, bat a gt£t with which the 
Oeator may have given tfaoie «re call thtiili- 
'ing rbekigs. AH this has cteatod in. m >a 
>4oubt, tfaa^, were be fo. pleaded, he angfat ieudow 
-a fingle acorn with this faculty, and pccfierve ibis 
atom to eternity, together with this ai fit, order- 
ing both or either at his pleaTure. There is Idfa 
diffculeyin conceiving iiow matter may be 
rendered capable of thinkinfy, than to divine 
bow any iiibftaoce whatever fliould I^volVl. X«nb 
b^vc ao idea$^ only becaub \l ti^ x^ ''n^ ^^ 
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God you ihould enjoy this faculty ; why {hen 
would you. hinder him from beftowing tbii qos- 
■lity on other fpecies of beings? Can you be 
r daring enough to believe that your foul is exaAljr 
of the fame fubflance with thofe beings which 
approach neareft to the Deity i There is abun- 
dance of reafon to think them of a very fuperior 
• order; and that confequently God hath de- 
figned to endue them with a faculty of thinking 
infinitely fuperior and more beautiful, in the 
fame manner as he has granted a very moderate 
meafure of ideas to brute animals, which are of 
an order inferior to you. I am utterly ignorant 
how I live, or how I beftow life, and you re- 
quire me to comprehend how I come by ideas: 
. the foul is as it were a clock which God has 
given us to regulate, but without telling us of 
what fort of fubftance the main fpring of it is 
formed. 

Is there any thing in all this from whence it 

can be inferred that our fouls are mortal ? Nay, 

further, we think as you do with refpeft to that 

immortality which the gofpel announces ; but 

. at the fame time we hold ourfelves too ignorant 

to be able to affirm, that God has not power 

' to beftow thought on whatever being- he 

pleafes. You fet bounds to the power of the 

'Creator, which is beyond all bounds, and we 

ftretch it as far as his exiftence. You will for- 

' give us if we hold him Almighty, as we forgive 

-you the having reftrained his power. You are 

certainly well-informed of what he is capable of 

doing, whilft we pretend to know nothine of 

' the matter. Let us therefore live in peace -Irke 

brothers who adore one common father; you as 

becomci people poflfcffed ot fou\i ^x fiti«. Vi\^ vsA. 
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well-informed ; and we like ignorant and cow- 
ardly fptrits, as we certainly are. We have both bat 
a fjMin of exiflence to enjoy. Let us then enjoy 
' it in peace, without falling together by the ear^ 
for quibbles and knotty queftions, which will be 
better refi)ived on our entering that boundlels 
ocean of eternity, which begins the moment our 
hourglafs is entirely fpent. 

On TOLERATION; 

'And on the Maxim, That it is impoffihie 
Philosophers fliould be of Prejudice 
to Human Society. 

'Tp HIS brutal pcrfon unable to make a fatif- 
•*- fadory reply, talked for a long time, and 
with great heat. Our poor philofophers in the 
mean while applied thcmfelves to reading hiftory, 
and after much ftudy declared to the barbarian. 
That he was unworthy to poflefs an immortal foul. 
Friend, we read that throughout all anti- 
quity matters went altogether as well as m 
our times ; that there were even greater virtues, 
■and that philofophers were never pcrfecuted for 
matters of mere opinion ; why then would you 
punifli us for opinions we never held, and which 
have no exiftence but in your own diftem- 
pered brain ? We read that all antiquity be- 
lieved matter to be eternal. Even thofe 
who difcovered it to have been cc^^v^d^ V^\. 
others enjoy their opinions m ^^2^0.^% '^^f^^j:^- 
' - \-* 
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ras had been a cock, and his parent* bog^ r n^ 
body had*^^any thing to fay agaiaft it, wbilft hit 
{c£t was loved and tisvcfci by all mankind, cs- 
cept by cooks, and thofo who had any beam to 
diipofc of. 

The Stoics acknowl^dg/ed God nuKh fuch aa- 
other Deity as has 'been ib raflily abandonad 
by the Spinofifls * ; yet the -Scoics waa the feft 
of all others that abounded moft in heroic virtues, 
and enjoyed the gfcatefl degiec of credit aoiongft 
manktnd. 

The Epicureans made their gods refeinble 
our canons, who maintam their divine right by a 
luxurious indolence, Tipping tlieir ne£lar and am- 
brofia in per/eft peace, and .giving thenifelvcs 
no fort of trouble how the world went. 
Thefe Epicureans boMly taugfht the materiality 
and mortality of the fouL They were iiot the 
Itfs regarded on that account. They were ad- 
mitted into all offices of truft or honour, and 
yet their jumble of atoms did Jiot occatiun the 
Icail diforder in the world. 

The Platoni(i9, like the Gymnofophifls, did 
not do us the honour to thuik luch a being as 
God ever dci!>^ntd to create us with bis own 
hands. He had, according to them, left this 
icrvile office to fubaherns called Genii, who 
committed a thoufand difordors and blunders in 
the cxcrcifc of their function. The god of the 

• 'Ihe famous Sp«noaa» the fon of a Portugucfejcw,. 
wn\ tjorn at Am(\erdam in the laft cen(ury» inU hai been 
bran(!cd m an athiifl for maintaining that the whole uni- 
Ycifc, and all It cemtains, belongs efTentially to the na- 
ture of <»r,cl, ct.'nfidered is one only fubAanM, of which 
thought and iufiniie cxicn; are nu more than tho pi«- 
fcite.^s. 
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FlaMiifii waft an excellent workmant who ea> 
plofcd but bunding apprentices in hit work 
here below. Yet men were not wanting in 
tbcir refpefi for the fchool of Plato. 

In a word, both with Greeks and Romans^ 
(o many feds, fo many different moods or 
ways there were of thinking about the Deity* 
Ihe ibul, the paft, and the future ; yet none 
of all tbeie fe£U were ever perfecucedb They 
were all miftaken, a circumftance we are 
exceedingly forry for ; yet were they all peaceable 
and quiet» which confounds and amazes,. be>-. 
caufe it condemns us, by {hewing^ that mod 
of the reafoners of thia day are monfters, whilft 
tbofe of antiquity were no other than hu^ 
man beings. They fung ptiblicly on the ftage 
at Rome, Pojl. mortem mbil tfti ipfaque mora 
mhiL '^' There is nothing after death; and 
death ilfidf »« in*t notbmg." Tfacfc fcndmcnts 
rendered them neither better nor worfe \ and the 
worM'was al eafily and as well governed as be- 
iare i wbilft a Titus, a Trajan, and a JVLarcua 
Atimlim fwayed the worlds iike fo many beae^ 
4centiibtics. 

If we pais from the Greeks and Romans to 
the baibarous nations, let us fiop a*wbiie amongft 
4he Jews. ^ Super (Htious, Cruel, and tgoorant as 
thb wretched people certainly were, yet they ho- 
•noueed the Pharifees, who admitted the fatality 
of deftiny, and the metempfichofi • They alfo 
refpeded the Sadducees* who abfolutely denieJ 
«he immortality of the fouL, together with the 
exigence of any manner of fpirits, founding their 
dogmas on Uie law of Mofes^ which never makea 
the ieaft mention eidier of rewards or puniflimenes 
aftir thU Ji£c. The Efi^nian^^ ti^ \i<^^ ^^ 
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opinion of fatality too, and who never ofiered up 
any kind of vidim in the tempie, were dill moie 
revered thdn the Pharifees and (he Sadduceesi 
yet did none of their opinions occafion.the leak 
difturbance in government. There was reaibn, 
however, fufficient to promote cutting of one ano- 
ther's throats, burning and exterminating each 
other by turns, had they had the leaft inclination 
to divert themfelves that way, O wretchtd mor- 
tals ! profit by thefe examples. Think fctjouf' 
felves, and let others enjoy the privilege to do ib 
too. It is the fole confolation of weak minds in 
this fliort and trarvfiCory life of ours. What! 
fhall you receive with politenefs a Turk, who 
believes Mahomet made a voyage to the mooa) 
You would be very careful how you would have 
difobliged the bafhaw Bonneval, yet would yoa 
cut your brother Chriftian to pieces, becaufe he 
believes God is abiero havebeftowcdintdlig^ce 
and thought on every creature. 

In this manner fpoke one of thofe philofo- 
phers : a fecond added ; ^^ Believe me, we oueh^ 
never to admit fuch a thought as that any phiio- 
fophical notion is capable of hurting the efia- 
bliihed religion of a country. Although our 
myfteries contradidi our demonftration ; yet 
they are, not a whit the lefs revered by our chri- 
flian philofophers, who know that the objefis 
of faith and of reafon are of a very oppoiite na- 
ture. Never will philofophers be the founden 
of any religious fe£t : Why ? Becaufe they are 
without the leaven of enthufiafm. Divide the 
human race into twenty parts ; nineteen are 
•compofed of fuch perfons, who maintuin them- 
felves by the labour of their hands, and who will 
hardly know that fuch vntti a&\iQOicA^\AHe»ioQ 
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ever exifted. In the remaining twentieth part, how 
few {ball we find who read? And, even of thofe 
who do twenty are readers of romances, for one 
<hat ftudies philofopby. The number of thofe who 
ftudy is infinitely fmali, and thofe few will never 
think of difl-urbing the peace of mankind. 

Who are they who have brought the flame of 
diicord into their country ? Was it Pomponacius, 
*Montagne, leVayer, Defcartes, Gaflendi, Baylc, 
SpinOfa, Hobbes, lord Shaftfbury, the count de 
Boulainvilliers, the conful Maillet, T0I and, Col- 
lins, Fludd, Woolfton, Becker, the author who 
difguifes himfcif under the feigned name of James 
Mafley, the writer of the 1 urkifli Spy, of thfe 
Jewi/h Letters, of the Pcrfian letters, of the 
Penfee Philofophiques, &c. ? By no means : they 
were generally theologians, who, being at firft 
afiuated with the ambition of becoming heads of 
feds, had foon afterwards adopted that of being 
chiefs of a party. What do I fay ? All the books 
of modern philofophy put together could not 
have made fuch a difturbahce as the difpute of the 
Cordelieis formerly did^ to determine the ortho- 
dox form of their fleeves and cowls. 
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A Frenchman, on his arrival in London, RnA 
"^^ a total change in philofophy, as in every 
thing elfe. He has juft left the world, which 
abhors a vacuum^ for one full of emptineis. At 
Paris we fee a world conapofed of vortices of a 
i'ubtilc matter ; at London there is no fuch thing 
in nature. With you, it is the prefTure of 4hc 
moon that occafions the flux and reflux of the 
fea : amongft the Engliih, it is the lea which 
gravitates towards the moon ; fo that, when yoa 
think the moon ought to give us high water, 
thefe philofophcrs hold we ouoht to have quite 
the contrary, or low water. Unhappily for ui, 
there is no coming at the truth t of this, excqit 
one had been able to examine the moon and Ae 
tides at the firft moment of their creation. Yog 
.will farther remark, that the fun^ which i^ 
France pafTed for t mere cypher in this affiui^ 
clubs in this country for a fourth part of the 
reckoning. Amongft your Cartefians, every thing 

f It is not a very eafy matter to underiland our autbor'ft 
meaning in this paragraph. The greateft difficulty about 
the tides was that of accounting for their rifing equally 
high, or nearly fo, at the fame time, on both fides of tho 
earth, which could not poiTibly be afSe^ttd equally by tbe 
ftttraflion of the moon. But this difficulty is removed bjr 
the ingenuity of Mr. Fcrgufon, who proves, by experioKDr,, 
that the centrifugal force of the fide of the earth furtbeft' 
from the moon, overballances her attra£tion pearly as much 
as her attradion on the fide |iext her overballances theceo- 
trifugal force of that fide« 
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n performed by means of a certain hnpulfe, that 
is paft all nndefftanding : according toMr.New- 
ton, k is done bjr means of attra£hon, the caufe 
of which is altogether as great a (caret. At 
Paris, you figure to yourieives the eanh much 
Kke a melon; at London, it b flattened on 
both fides*. Light^ with aCartefian, cxifls in 
the air ; aocordinfr to a Newtonian, it travels 
to OS from the fan, and is about fix mi- 
Botes and an half in its paflage. Your cby- 
■niftry performs all its operations by means of 
acids and alkalies^ and a certain portion of fub* 
sile manner ; in the Englifti chymiftry it is at* 
trafiton which predominates. . 

Sren the eflence of things has undergone a 
total change. You agree neither about the de- 
finhion of the ibul, nor that of matter.. Des- 
cartes aflerts the ibul to be the very fame indivi- 
dual fubfVance with thought ; whilift Mr. Locke 
fliews the contrary, with ail the eafe and perfpi* 
;cuity imaginable. Defcartes maintains,- chat mat* 
ter is nothing but exteniion ; Newton muft needs 
add folidity. Here are terrible contradi^lions 
truJy ! 

Nan mjlrum inter vcs tantat componere litis. 

Thb famous Newton, the deftroyer of the 
Cartefian fyftem, died in the month of March 
4>f the year 1727. He lived honoured by his 
countrymen, and has been venerated as a king 
who had been a benefador to his people. He 
has been read with extreme avidity ; and the elo- 
gtum of Newton, pronounced by Fontenelle m 

• That the earth is an oblate fphetc&i Vi ii^i^ ^^ 
known, add imiverCilljf acknow\edf!«Su 
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the Academy of Sciences, has beeii trtnflited 
iiico Englifh. They expeded alfo his judgmeiKi 
as a folemn declaration of the fuperiority of the 
Englifli philofophy. But on finding he not only 
deceived them in giving an account of this pbilo- 
ibphy, but even that he compared Defcanes 
with Newton, the whole Royal Society of Lon« 
don rofe up in arms ; and, far from acquiefciog. 
in his determination, they were very lievere ia 
their criticifm on that piece. There were even 
fome (and thefe not the greateft philofophers 
among them) who were (hocked at the compa-. 
Fifon, for no other reafon than that Defcarta 
was a Frenchman. . 

.' It mud be acknowledged thefe two philofo- 
phers purfued a very diiierent condu£(, as well 
in regard to their fortune and way of life as their 
philofophy. Dcfcartcs was born with a ftrcng 
and lively imagination, which rendered him ex- 
tremely fingular in his private condu(5) of lif*^, 
as well as in his method of reafoning. His 
fancy could not be retrained even in his philo- 
fophical works, in which we are conftantly meet- 
ing with ingenious and lively turns of thought. 
Nature had almod msde him a poet ; and he 
a£^ually compofeJ for the queen of Sweden an 
entertainment in vcrfe, which, for the honour of 
his memory, has not been printed. He fol* 
lowed for fome time the profeffion of arms ; and 
then, all of a fudden turning phllofopher, at 
length he thought fit, in fpite of the gravity of 
his character, to fail in love. He had by his 
tniftrefs a daughter called Francine, who died 
young, to the great regret of the father. Thus 

)je experienced all the different viciffitudes inci- 

tlcnt to human hfc. 

5 ^^ 
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He jras for a great while of opinion, that, ia 
ofder to philofophize in full liberty, it was ne- 
ccflary to fly the fociety of men, and efpecially 
to quit bis country, ne was certainly in the 
right, his contcoiporaries being utterly incapable 
of giving him any afliftance, and more likely to 
do him prqudicc than be of any kind of advan- 
tage to him. He quitted France, therefore, in 
?iueft of truth, which was then perfecuted on all 
ides by the wretched philofophy of the fchools; 
but he found reafon to the full as little encou- 
raged in the univerfities of Holland, whither he 
retired : for whilft they .condemned in France 
only fuch propofitions in his philofophy as wrre 
true, he was equally perfecuted by the philofo- 
phers in Holland, who did notunderftand it more 
than the former ; and who, as they beheld his 
credit from a nearer point of view, for that wcry 
rtafon hated his pcrfon more : he was therefore 
obliged to leave Utrecht. He underwent the 
acculation of atheifmi the laft refource of ca* 
lumny ; and the man who had employed all the 
cflForts of his natural fagacity to find out new 
proofs of the being of a God, was accufed of de- 
nying his exigence. So many perfccuiions nc- 
ceO'^riiy fuppofed an extraordinary (hare of me- 
rit and reputation : and he was well known 
to enjoy a great (hare of both. Reafon be- 
gan to make fonie fmali progrefs in the world, 
and to penetrate the fogs and darknefs of the 
fchnnli, as well as to thin the mazes of popular 
prejudices. His name, at length, made (uch a 
noife, that it was propofed to engage him to re- 
turn into France, by rewarding him according to 
hfs , merit* He was offered a penfion of a 
thouiaod crownss In hopes of th\s^ Yvt il^>i^^') 
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returned, piytd^the diarge of the ptietiC^ im 
difappointed of hb penlion, and went bade to 
phikrTophiKe in the folinides of North HoUaodi 
^hilft the great Galileo^ at the age of feurfcoRi 
groaned away hk days in the dungeon of the 
fnquirition, beeaufe he had demonftrmted, by ir- 
refragable proofs^ die motion of the earth. At 
length our philofopher ended his life Mdeniy at 
Stockholm, his premature death being oeca- 
fioned by a bad regimen, in the prefence of fomt 
of the learned, who were his enemies, and ia 
the management of certain phyficians, who bote 
him a mortal antipathy. 

The career of Sir Ifaac Newton was intirely 
different from his : his life, which lafted tiH near 
fourfcore, was attended throughout with a 
happy tranquility, honoured and efteemed by 
his country. It was his great good fortune 
not only to be born in a free country, but in an 
age too in which all the fooleries of the fchools 
hcid been baniOicd, and reafon alone was culti- 
vated : thus mankind were more difpofed to be* 
come his fcholars than his enemies. 

There is one very Hnirular difference between 
his fortune and that of Defcartes ; which is this, 
that, in the courfe of fo long a life, he was in- 
tirely free from the tyranny of paflion, as hewtf 
from any kind of failing. He never had the 
lead commerce with any woman; a circum- 
ftance of which I have been aflfured by the phy- 
fician and furgeon in whofe hands he died : in 
tbis we ought certainly to admire Newton, yet 
without blaming a contrary conduA in Def- 
cartes. 

Tht public opinion in England, with regaid 
CO the two ptuUaSfopheii !R« %\it lism ^^KiAstt^^ 
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If, that the former was properly no more than a 
dreamer, whilft the other was a true fage. There 
are yery few ki London who read Defcartes, 
whofe works are, in effect, grown pcrfc^ly ufe- 
kfs : there are alfo Few who read Newton ; but 
this is owing to its requiring much learning to 
be able to comprehend him. Yet every body 
talks of. them i and whilft the Frenchman (lands 
excluded from any kind of refpcA or admiration^ 
no praifes are thought too high for the merit of 
theEnglifli philofopher. Some folks imagine^ 
that the exploding that odd notion of the horrorr 
of a vacuum^ the difcovery of the weight and 
ipring of the aimofphere, and the invention of 
telefcopes, are all of them owing to the fagacit/ 
of Newton : in ihorc, he is in this country 
a fecond fabulous Hercules, to whofe Angle va- 
lour the ignorant have afcribed the exploits of 
all the others. 

In a critique publifhed in London on Fonte* 
nelle's difcourfe, they have the boldnefs to aflerr, 
ihat Defcartes is no geometrician. I'hofe who 
talk in this manner may be juftlyaccufed of turn- 
ing againft their benefador. Defcartes has hizdc 
full as great a progrefs, from the point in which 
he found geometry to that to which he has car- 
ried it, as Newton has done after him. He is 
the firft who taught the manner of finding the 
algebraic equation of curves. His geometry', 
which has, thanks to him for it, become fo com- 
mon fince his time, was then thought fo very 
deep, that no profeflbr would take upon hlin 
10 explain it ; and there was no one in France, 
but Fermat, or in all the United Provinces, be- 
fides ^chouten, who underftood it. He carried 
this geometrical and invenUve gutiwx^ >m\>\v \iv«w 
G vcw^ 
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into the ftudv of dioptrics, which became in 
art intirely new in his hands ; and if he has made 
confiderable miftakes, it is becaufe they who dif* 
cover new countries cannot be fuppofed, at the 
firft, to be alike thoroughlyacquainted with every 
part of it. They who have followed him in it, 
o^'e him at leaft the obligation of the difcovery. 
At the fame time, I am far from aflerting that 
there are not abundance of miftakes in Dcf- 
cartes. 

Geometry was a guide, which he had formed 
in fome meafure himfclf, and which would have 
conducted him with great certainty in his re- 
fearches in phyfics : but at laft, abandoning this 
guide, he was bewildered in the mazes of (yRcm^ 
which he adopted. From this time forwards hii 
philofophy became no other than an ingenious 
romance, and, at bcft, probable only in the eya 
of thofe ignorant philofophers who were his con- 
temporaries. He was miftaken' with refpecl to 
the foul, the laws of motion, and the doRxlrx 
of light and colour. He admitted innate ideas, 
invented new elements, created a world, and 
made man after hh own fancy ; fo that it was 
faid, with great juflicc, that man, as made by 
Defcartcs, was a perfect original, wholly diffe- 
rent from that formed by God Almighty. He 
carried his mccaphyfical miRakes fo very far as 
to pretend that two and two make four, becaufe 
it was the will and pleafurc of God it fliould be 
fo; but I think I need hardly fear the imputa- 
tion of partiality in faying, that his very wan- 
derings have fomewhat amiable. It is true, he 
was deceived ; but it was, at leaft, according ta 
mcfhod, and his errors were the fruit of confc- 
^licnccs very juWy AtSLYtw ivota ^tax \\^m\C<.«* 
2 ^ 
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STf he invented new chimerss in phyfics, we mul 
*«t the fame time acknowledge that he deflroyed 
the antient ones, and that he taught his con- 
•temporaries to reafon, and even to fight him 
su his own weapons. Iii Oiort, if he has :not al- 
ways paid in fterling coin, we owe him the obli- 
gation of having put down the bad. 

Defcartes beftowed one eye on the blind, 
which enabled them to difcover the blunders of 
antiquity as well as his own : the road he laid 
-open is, fince his time, become infinitely fre- 
'quented. Rohault's little book was formerly 
deemed a complete fyftem of phyfics : at this 
day, all the collefHons of the feveral acade- 
mics of Europe do not form what may be called 
a good introdu6(ion to this fcience. By dint of 
'founding this abyfs, we have at iaft difcovered 
it to be bottomlefs, and really infinite. 



On NEWTON. 

TSJ'EWTON was firft intended for the 
•*"^ church. He fet out with the fludy of divinity, 
and retained a tinfhire of it to his dying day. 
He very fertoufly adopted the caufe of Arius 
againft Athanafius, and even went farther than 
he, as all the Socinians adbually do. There are 
at prefent a great many of the learned of this 
opinion ; I (hall not venture to fay of this com- 
munion, as they make no diftin6t body. They 
arc, moreover, divided amongft themfelves ; and 
feveral of them have brought the\t t^^^tixciVv^^^w^ 
Deifm, to which they have aA^ijt^i \Xx^ xxv'o^'s^xv^ 
G 2 
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of Jefus Chrift. Newton was by no means df 
the number of thefe latter, and differed from the 
Englifh church only on the point of Confiibftao* 
liation, being orthodox in all the reft. 

A proof of the iincerity of his faith, is his 
writing a commentary on the Revelations. Here 
he finds it dear, to a demonftration, that the 
pope is Antichrifl, and explains the reft of this 
book exadly as the other commentators have 
done. Poffibly he meant, by this commentary, 
to confole the reft of the human race for the 
great fuperiority he had over them. There aie 
i'everal who, having read the little treatife of 
Metaphyflcs which Newton has placed at the 
end of his Principia Mathematical have met with 
fomewhat full as obfcure as the Apocalypfc. 
Mctaphyficians and theologians are much like 
thofe kind of gladiators who were obliged to fight 
hood-winked. But when Newron worked with 
the bandage removed from his eyes on his matbe- 
tics, his fight pierced to the utmoft limits of 
nature. 

He iwcntcd the calculation of infinites; be 
has difcovercd and demonftrated a new principle, 
which fets the univerfe in motion. Light was 
wholly unknown before his time. There were 
only confufed and falfe ideas of it, till New ten 
pronounced the moft admirable yf^/, and faiJ, 
Let light be k-ioivny and iijht was known. 

Me was the inventor of refledting telefcopcs ; 
and the iirfl that ever was feen was the work of 
his own hands. He likewife demonftratcd the 
tcafon why the power and focus of comn^.on 
tclcfcopes arc not to be au^^mcnted. It was 
owiiiir to this new tekfcope that a German 
took Newton for a mccVkWvc, v\v2x \^^ ^w ^ 
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fpedacle-tnaker. Arttfex quidam nomine Newtort^ 
fays he, in fome paulcry book. But poilerity has 
fince fufficiently revenged the aiFront. He had 
itill greater injuftice done him in France, where 
he was held as a blundering trier of experiments ; 
and becaufe Mariotte made ufe of falfe prifms, 
the difcoveries of Newton were exploded. 

He was admired by his countrymen as foon as 
be had pubiiftied and proved the truth of his 
theory by his new- invented inftruments ; but it 
was forty years before he was properly known 
in France. But to make amends, we had the 
fluted and ramofe matter of Defcartes, the little 
foft vortices of the reverend father Mallebranche, 
and the fyftem of M. Privat de Moliere, which 
is yet much inferior in value to the works of Po- 
quelin de Moliere. 

There is no one of thofe who were in the 
lead acquainted with cardinal Polignac, who 
has not heard him fay a number of times, that 
Newton was certainly a Peripatetic, and that 
his coloured rays and his attra£tion bordered 
very near on atheifm. Cardinal de Polighac 
joined to all thofe advantages he had received 
from nature, a very ereat fliare of eloquence : he 
compofed verfes in Latin with a furprifing and a 
happy facility ; but he knew no other philofophy 
than that of Defcartes, all of whofe arguments, 
he had retained, juft like fo many dates. He: 
was not yet become a geometrician, and nature 
had not formed him for a philofopher. He was 
an excellent judge of Catiline's Confpiracy, or of 
an iEneis ; but by no means fit to decide on the 
merits of a Locke or a Newton. 

"V-Vhcn one confiders that Newton, Locke, 
Clarke, and Leibnitz, would \\wt Vi^^^ ^^\^^- 
G 3 ^>^\^^ 
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cuted in France, inriprifonf d at Rome, andbumid* 
at Lisbon, what are v( e to think of human rca- 
fon ? One would fwear it was a native of £ng> 
land in the prefent age at leaft. In the time 
qF queen Mary there was a violent perfecution, 
on account of the proper way of pronouncing 
Greek, in which the perfecutors were, as ufual, 
in the wrong. They who put Galileo into ihc 
inquifition were ftill more fo ; and every inqui- 
fitor ought to biufh, from the bottom of his foul, 
at the fight of the fphere of Copernicus. Not- 
withftanding, had Newton been born in Portu- 
gal, and a Dominican friar happened to have 
difcovered a hcrefy in his inverted ratio of the 
fquares of the diftances of the planets. Sir Ifaac 
Newton had certainly walked in proceffion in his- 
fanbenito ♦ at fome Auto de FeJ 

It has been often asked, how it comes to pafs- 
that they who, by their fun£bion, ought to be 
learned and humane, have fo commonly proved, 
to the la(l degree, ignorant and implacable ? 
Their ignorance was wholly owing fo their 
having ftudied too clofely^ and too much ; and 
their unrelenting cruelty was occafioned by 
the confcioufncfs, that their wretched learn- 
ing was the juft object of the contempt of 
true philofophers. Notwithflanding, thofe very 
inquifitors, who had the effrontery to condemn 
the fyftem of Copernicus, not only as heretical 
but as abfurd, had not the fmalleft grounds of 
apprehenfion from that fyiiem. AUhough the 

• This is a corruption of faceo iem'to^ the fackcloth worn 

by penitents in the primitive church. Jt is now the nanie 

given to the fcapuUry, or broad piece of cloth mskiked with 

the fjgn of the Crofs, put upon convifled heretics when- 

they are brvughc from the lnc\jivft\XQti \o ^* ^^Bte* 
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evth performed her annual revolution round the 
Ibo, together with the reft of the planets ; the 
dnirch would, for all that, have enjoyed both 
her revenues and her dignities. Even the eccle- 
fiaftical dogm^ are m perfe£k fafety, when im- 
pugned only by phtlofophers : all the academies 
Wider the cope of: heaven are no( able, with their 
utmoft e&rts,. to make the fmallcft revoluuoo in 
the common creed of a nation, let its tenets be 
ever fo abfurd. From what fource, then, artfes 
this pious rage, which has ib often inflamed the 
Anitus's againft the Socrates's ? It is becaufe the 
Aniius's are confcious, that they merit and enjoy 
Ae fovereign contempt of the Socrates's. 

I had a notion in my younger days, that New* 
ton had made his fortune by hit extraordinary 
nerit. I made no doubt that both court and city 
at London ha<^ created him, with one common 
confent, chief manager and fupreme dirtdor of 
the coin of the kin^om. I was herein greatly 
Biiftaken ; Sir Kaac Newton had a pretty niece, 
called Mrs. Conduite^ who had the good for- 
tune to pleafe the lord high treafurer f Halifax. 
Had it not been for this handlbme niece, his 
dodrine of gravitation^ and infimujimalis^ had 
been wholly ufelefs to him, and he might have 
ftarved with all his talents. 

* Tbe earl of Halifax was chancelliDr of the Exchequer* 
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On chronology, 

Ai RE'rORMEDBY NEWTON, 

Who makes the World younger than the 
common asra by five hundred years. 

^ T Come now to take notice of another work, 
^ "*' more within the reach of the human mind ; 
but which, notwithdanding, difcovers that ci cativc 
genius that Mr. Newton difplayed in all his 
productions.. This is his fyftcm, of Chrono- 
logy, which is wholly new ; for he appears to 
have been fated^ in whatever fubjcdi he engaged, 
to make a total revoIutioOf in the common 
received opinions of the reft of mankind. Ac- 
cuftomed as he was to bring order out of confu- 
fion, and to fetch beauty and regularity from the 
chaos of opinions he examined, he engaged in this 
work with a view to throw light upon thofe re* 
mote parts of hidory, where fables and fa£ls lay 
Jumbled together, and to fix and afcertain a very 
doubtful chronology. One thing is paft all man- 
ner of doubt, that there is fcarce a family, city, 
or nation, which does not endeavour, by all pof- 
iible means, to carry their original as far b^Klc 
into antiquity as may be. Befides, the firft hif- 
forians arc generally the lead exadt in fixing the 
dates of tranfa£lions. Books were then a thou- 
sand times fcarcer than at prefcnt, and confc- 
qucntly were lefs obnoxious to criticifm ; they 
Jmpofcd on mankind wi;h greater irr.puniry : 
;?/; J as it is unqucftionaViC v\\u ^j^G^s Vv-vve frc- 
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quently been forged, it is more than probable that 
dates have been fo likewife. Upon the whole, it 
appeared to Mr. Newton, that the world was 
younger by five hundred years than the accounts 
of the chronologers make it. He grounds his 
conjediure on the common courfe of nature, and 
on aftronomical cbfervations. 

What is here meant by the common courfe 
of nature, is the duration of each generation of 
men. The Egyptians were the iirft that made 
ufe of this vague way of computation, in their 
accounts of the firft periods in their hiftory. 
They reckoned three hundred and forty-one ge- 
oerarions from Menes to Setbon ; and having no 
fixed dates, they reckoned three generations 
made up the fpace of one hundred years. Thus^ 
from the reign of Menes to that of Sethon, they 
computed eleven thoufand three hundred and 
forty years. The Greeks, before the inftitution ' 
of the Olympiads, followed the fame method of 
computation with the Egyptians, and fomewhat 
a-jgmented the duration of each generation, hy 
valuing each at about forty yeaiB. Now both 
Greeks and Egyptians were mpfi egregioufly out 
by this method of calcuJlation* ft is true, ac- 
cording to the common courfe of nature, three 
generations make pretty nearly from one hun- 
dred to fix-fcore ycara; but it is far from fol- 
lowing from hence that three reigns make up 
this number of years. Thus a man, who fhould 
fet about writing a> hiilory, without the af- 
fiftance of fixed epochas, and having learned 
that in fuch a nation there had been a ferics of 
nine kings, would err confiderably in allowing 
three hundred years for thofe nine kin^s. Each 
generation is arbout thirty 'jcws^ ^w^ v-i.^ \xl\'V5\ 
G 5 -is^^i^- 
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aisdut twenty, one with- another. H wt take the 
thifty kings who have reigned in England firom 
TVilliam the Conqueror to George I. their 
I'eigns will be found to amount to nx hundred 
and forty-eight years, which, divided by thirty, 
tbe number of thofe kings, will allow about on» 
and twenty years and a half for each reign. Thif 
is properly the common courfe of nature. The 
ancieiits were therefore deceived in making the 
duration of rei|tls and that of generations tp be 
generally equal; they have confequently over- 
reckoned themftlves, fo that there is a necciEty 
to retrench thid computation a little. 

Aftronomical obfervations feem to yield oap 
philofopher (iili greater aid. He fights to ad* 
Vantage 6n his ground. The earth, you know,. 
befides its annual motion which whirk it round 
the fun from Weft to Eaft in the fpace of a 
year, has likewife a peculiar revolution alro- 
pether unknown till thefe latter ages. Its poles 
nave a very flow retrograde motion from Eaft to 
Weft, fo that its pontion is every day changed 
with regard to the heavens. This yearly change 
of pofition, though infenfible, becomes conHder* 
able in time, fo as in feventy-two years to 
amount to one degree ; that is to fay, the three 
hundredth and fixfieth part of the heavens. 
Hence, in the fpace of feventy-two vears the 
vernal equino£)ia) colure, which, in the beginning 
of that period, pafled through a certain fixed 
flar, will at the end of it pafs through a differ- 
ent fixed ftar. P'rom this it follows that the fun, 
inftcad of being in that part of the heavens 
where the ram was placed in the time of Hip- 
parchusy is found to c<ine<^t\A xo xHat ^art of 
ihc Aeavcns where t\ic coivftOX^<>o^ ^^ ^^ '^^^ 
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is fituated, and the Twins have fucceeded to the 
place in which the Bull then was. All the figns 
have changed places j notwithftanding we have 
retained the way of fpeaking aflumed by the an- 
cients. VVe fay, for inftanc^, that the fun in 
the fpring is in the Ram, by the ifaqip cpmplai«. 
fance by whiich we fay tfie fun moves. 

Hipparchus was the firft of the Greeks who 
perceived that fome chapge happened in the con- 
flellations with regard to the equinoxes, or ra« 
ther learned this circumilance of the Egyptian^, 
Their philpfophers attributed this motion to the 
ftarsy for at that time of day they were very far 
from imagining any fuch revolution in the earth. 
It was believed by them wholly immoveable : 
they therefore created a heaven, in which they 
fluck all the fixed ftars, and this heaven they 
gave a particul^ motion, which caufed it to ad- 
vance towards the £aft, whilft all the ftars Teemed 
to have a daily revolution from Eaft to Weft. 
To this error they added a fecond, which was 
much, more confequential. They believed that 
this imaginary heaven of the fixed fiars advanced 
one degree towards the Eafl: in a hundred years. 
Thus they were miftaken in their aftronomic^l 
calculations) as well as in their fydem of thie 
univerfe : for inftance, an adronomer would 
then have faid that the vernal equinox was in 
tfie time of fuch an obferver, in fuch a fign,. 
and in fuch a fixed (lar. He has made a pro« 
grefs of two degrees from that obfervator to our 
time : now, two degrees are equal to two hun« 
dred years ; therefore it follow?, that this ob« 
(ervator muft have lived two hundred years be- 
fore us. It is certain- that an aftronomer who 
jOwuld have reafoncd \a i\u^ ttv^vvw^^.^ 'v^n^^ 
G 6 V^^ 
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have been wrong by about fifty years. This if 
then the reafon why the ancient aftrononrers, 
thus doubly deceived, made their great year of 
the world (that is to fay, of the revolution oT 
the whole heavens) to confrft of about thirty-fix 
thoufand years. But the moderns know, that 
this imaginary revolution of the ftarry heavens^ 
is no more than the revolution of the poltB of 
the earth, which it performs in twenty-five' 
thoufand nine hundred years. It will be proper 
to obferve by-the-by, that Mr. Newton, in de- 
termining the figure of the earth, has very hap- 
pily explained this revolution. 

All this being laid down, it remains, in order 
to afcertain chronology to fee at what fixed fiar 
the equinoxia^ colure now cuts the ecliptic in 
the fpring, and to know whether feme of the 
ancients may not have informed us in what point 
the ecliptic was cut in his time by the fame 
rtiuinoxial colure. Ocmens Alexandrinus relates, 
that Chiron, who was in the expedition of the 
Argonauts, cbfcrved the conftellations in the 
time of that famous expedition, and fixed the 
vernal equinox in the middle of the Bear, the 
autunuul equinox in the middle of the Balance* 
our fiinnincr :olftice in the middle of Cancec, and 
the wir.tci IblAice in the middle of Cap.'icorn. 

A loiu» I me u'rer ihc expeditiun of the Argo- 
nauts^ ainl a \eai hcfoic the Peloponnefian war, 
IVlctoii o-^'lr'.tJ that the pointof iLiefiimmerfol- 
tfii'c priltii thuKi^h t).;: Iixth degree of Cancer. 

Now t.:ch »'i::i in the / lac conhfts of thirty 
drj:ut?. In the tiir.e e: C^'"(»n the loKhcewas 
;v. li.c n*. \;!eir :i*.c !\vu that is u- ;'ay, in its 
^.'!zrr.:h J.^i^i' ; a\.,\! V',.\mc\V.-, t'^lovuTmeiian 
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fore been retrograde fevcn degrees ; a degree 
then being then equal to rev«nty-t\^*o yeais, it 
follows that from the beginning ot* the Pclopon* 
nefisn war to the expedition of the Argonauts, 
there are but fcven tinies ftventy-two, which 
makes five hundred and four years, and not 
ftven hundred years as the Greeks fay. 

Thus, by comparing the ilate of the heavens 
at this day to the ftate in which it then was, 
we fee the expedition of the Argonauts ought 
to have been placed nine hundred and nine years. 
before Jefus Chrift, and not about fourteen hun- 
dred years, and that confequently the world is 
younger by s^bout five hundied years than was. 
commonly imagined. 

By this means aU the epochasare brought 
nearer to us, and every tranfa^lion is made to ha)>* 
pen later than they are feiJ to have been. This fyf« 
tern feems to me to bu true^ tho^ I dare not take 
upon me to fay whether it will be adopted by 
the multitude, or whether men will hence be 
brought to reform the vulgar chronology. The 
learned may polTibly be of opinion, that it would 
be doing too much honour to one and the fame 
perfon to allow him to have perfected phyfics 
geometry, and hiftory ; this would be a kind of 
univerftfl monarchy in literature, which feif-love. 
will not eafily put up with. Thus, whilft- 
the partizans of vortices and fluted matter at* 
tacked gravitation, which had been already de- 
Hfonftraled, the reverend father Soucict and Mr. 
Freict were writing againft Newton's chrono- 
logy before it was printed. 

N. /?. The chapters on light and attrad^ion have been re- 
trenched here, but will be found in that part of this edit on 
which.- tiCAts- cKi i^^iiofophy, whici) i^ their proper ^ace.. 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 



np H E Englifli bad a regular theatre, at well 
'*' as the Spaniards, whilft the French had as 

iret but booths. Shakefpear, whom the Eog- 
i(h cbnfider as another Sophocles, flourifliel 
about the time of Lopez de Vega : he was 
properly the creator of their theatre. His ge- 
nius was at once ftrong and abundant, natural 
and fublime, but without the fmalleft fpark of 
tafte, and void of the rcmoteft idea of the rules. 
I will venture to tell you a bold, but yet un- 
doubted truth ; which is, that the merit of this 
author has been the ruin of the Englifh ftage : 
there are in him fcenes fo perfectly beautiful, 
and paflages fo very full of the great and terri- 
ble, fpread up and down thofe monftrous farces 
of his which they have chriftened tragedies, 
that his pieces have always been played with 
prodigious fuccefs. Time, which alone is ca- 
pable of eftablifliing the reputation of authors, 
fcrves at length to confecrate their very dcfeds.. 
The greatcft part of thofe extravagant paflages, 
and of that bombaft which abounds in his works, 
have, in the courfe of an hundred and fifty 
years, acquired a kind of title to pafs for the 
true fublimc. Thcii modern authors are, ge- 
nerally ipcuicinff, no more than copiers of him, 
though what fucccedcd la Sl.vshefpear is hifltd in 
thcin ; and you know the veneration they en- 
re; rain for this author uicteafcs in r^roportionco 
their contempt of xVvc nwA^u^* 'W^^^ \vt.>»^\ 
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once refleA that it is abfurd to pretend to imi- 
tate him ; and it is wholly owing to the ill fuc*- 
ceis of diofe copters, and not to their want of- 
ckpacity, that he is thought inimitable. 

You know that in the tragedy of the Moor 
of Venice, a very intereftjng piece, a hufbandi^ 
ftsotbers his wife on the ftage, and the poor 
woman dies averting her innocence. You are 
not ignorant that in Hamlet a couple of grave- 
diggers dig a erave upon the ftage, tinging and< 
drinking at their work, and paffing the low- 
jokes common to thefe fort of people, on the 
fkuUs they throw up : but what will moft afto— 
nifh you, is,, that thefe fooleries have been imi- 
tated. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, which- 
was the reign of politenefs, and the aera of the 
fine arts, Otway, \n \i\s Venice Preferved^ intro- 
duced the fenator Antonio^ and his courtezan. 
jtquilina^ in the midft of the horrors ofBedemar^s 
confpiracy; the old fenator plays all the mon- 
key-tricks, on the ftage, of an old impotent 
crazy letcher. He mimicks bv turns a bull, 
and a dog, and he bites his miitrefs's legs, who 
alternately whips and kicks him. Thefe buf- 
fooneries, however,- calculated to pleafe the 
rabble, have fince been omitted in the'repre- 
fentation of this piece ; but in Julius Cafar^ the 
idle jefts of Romm fhoemakers and coblers arc 
ftill introduced on the ftage with Caflius and 
Brutus. 

You will, no doubt, lament that thofe who 
have hitherto fpoken to you of the Englifti 
ftage, and particularly of the celebrated Shake- 
fpear, have only pointed out h\^ «.xx<^\^^ -ixA 
thsA no one has tranllated ihofc fcuVv^^^-aJSa.^^ 
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in this great man which attone for all hisfiiults* 
To this I fhall anfvirer, that it is very cafy to 
recount in profe the ahfurcHties of a poet, but 
very difHcuIt to tranflate his fine verfes ; thofe 
who fet themfelves up for critics of celebrated 
writers generally compile volumes ; but I had 
rather read two pages which difcover only their 
beauties ; fori fhall ^Iwzys concur with all men 
of tafte in thi» opinion, that there is more to be 
learnt in a dozen verfes of Homer or Virgil, 
than in all the criticifins on thofe great men. 

I have ventured to tranflate fome paflages of 
the beft Eriglifli poets, and I begin with one of 
Shakefpcar's. — Be indulgent to the copy, in bo- 
iior to I he original ; and always remember, that 
when you fee a tranflation, you perceive only a 
faint copy of a fine piflure. I have fele£cedthe 
fuliloquy in the tragedy of Hamlet, whTch is 
univeifaily known, and begins with this line; 

Tg bey or not to be! that is thequeflion! 

It is Hamlet prince of Denmark who fp?aks. 

Demeure^ ilfaut cholfir^. isf pajfer a Pinjiant 
De la vie a la morf^ on. de litre au ncant, 
Dieux jujhsy s'U efi eji^ ccla'tre% nwn courage. 
Faut'il vieilllr cottrbe fous la main qui m*cutragey. 
Supporter y on fmir m^n malheurlD fmnjort? 
^uifias'je ?■ ^ue marrete?: Etqu^eji-ce que la- 
mer t ? 
Cejl la fin ik nos mavx^ c^ejl mon unique mile ; 
yfprh {it hngs tranfpcrts^ cejl unfcrnmeiltranquile. 
(jn ier.dji't^ i^ tout nuurt ; maii un affreux rtveil. 
Doit fru'Ci'dcr fcut-etre aux dcutcurs du jcmniciL 
On 7iius ?:icnace^ on dity que ceite c-ourtc Z'ie 
Dc ti'urrjun: tUrr,cU eji ouJ/Vtot Jia^\e. 
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O mart ! moment fatal! affreufe etemite / 
7 Old cbeur a ton feul nomfe glace epouvante. 
Eh ! qui pourrait fans tot fuppcrter cette vie ? 
De nos Pritres menteurs henir Vhypocrifie f 
D'une indigne maitrcjle encenfer les erreurs ? 
Ramper foiLS unMiniJire^ adorer fas hauttur^? 
Et montrerles langueurs de fan ame ahatiue^ 
A des amis ingrats^ qui deiournent la vae ^ 
La mart fa'ak irop douce en ces extremites, 
Mais lefarupule parle^ ^ nous crie^ jirretex. 
II defend a nos mains cet heureux homicide ^ 
Et aun Heros guerrier^fait un Chretien thnidc^ 

Do not imagine that I have given you the 
EngUfti word for wrord ^ — woe be to. thofe literal 
tranflators, who, by rendering ^v^x'j Tingle 
word, enervate the fenfe ! It is in this cafe that 
we may truly fay» *' The letter kills, and the 
ipirit revives."* 

. I fhall now give you a paflage from the fa- 
mous Dryden, an Englifli poet who flourifhed 
in the reign of Charles the Second ; an author 
more fertile than judicious, who would have 
preferved an unbleoiifhed reputation, if he bad 
wrote only the tenth part of his works.. 

The paflage. begins thus: 

IVhen I confider Irfe^ 'tis all a cheat ; 
■ lety fooVd by hope^ men favour the deceit^ Sec, 

De deffeins en regrets^ €5* d^erreurs eti defers^ 
Les ninrtels infanses prominent leur folie^ 

" ■■ — ■'■■—- ' •■■ 'W ■■ ■■■'■■■. ..I... . ■ ,....■■ . I. .^ 

• Were this paraphrafc tranftated literally, ao Englifh 
reader wenld fcarcely recognize in it any traces of the ori- 
ginal. It muft bfe owricd, however, that M. de Voltaire 
has avoided the confufion of metaphors which is to be found 
ia Shakcfpear. 

Dam, 
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Dans dis malheurs prefens^ dans Te^r des pld" 

Jirs, 
Nous ne vivotts jamaiSy nous attendens la vii. 
Demain^ demain^ dit-on^ vacombUr Uus ms vaxtx, 
Demain uient^^mus laiffiencorplusmalheurW' 
^elle cji I 'et reur^ hclas fdu Join qui nous tUvmt 
Nul de nous ne voudrait recomnuncer f$n ctun, 
Denos premiers momens nous maudiJ/onsraurQUy 
Et de la nuit gut vtent, nous attendons emore 
Ce qu'ont en vain promis Us plus beaux ds ntr 

joursy &c. 

It IS in thefe detached fentences that theEn^- 
lifli tragedies have hitherto excelled : Their 
pieces, almoft always harbarous, void of decen- 
cy, order, and probability, have yet, amidftthis I 
>iight of daiknefs, their fplendid days^ of light: 
their ftile is too AifF, too unnatural, too much { 
copied from the Hebrew writers, and too fiiU 
of Afiatic boinbaft; hut then the mind is tranf- 
poi red to an amazing height, ibaring on the pi- 
Dions of the metaphorical ftilc which adorns 
the Knglifli language. 

It fonictimes I'eeir.s as if nature were not the 
fame in England as elfewherc. This fameDry- 
dcn, in his farce ot Don Sebaftian king of Por- 
liigal, which he calls a tragedy, makes an of- 
ficer give the following reply to that monarch; 

Le Roi Sebastiek. 
Ne me connais-tu paSy Uaitrty infolent ! 

DORAX. 

J^wi moi ? 
y*' te connals fort bien^ tnais non pas four mm 
Roi.. 

9:% 
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Tu ffesphis dans Ltjbonne^ ou ta Cour meprifabh ' 
ihurrtjfait de ton cosur Forgueil infuportable. 
Un tas ^ilhiftres fits ^ defripons titres^ 
Et de gueux duhel air ^ d'ejclaves doreSy 
Chatouillait ton oreille iff fajcinait ta vue ; 
On fentourait en cercle alnjtqu*une ftatue, 
^tumdiu difats un mot^ chacun le couiendu^ 
S" emprejjait d^ applaudir fitns f avoir entendu ; 
Et ce troupeaujervile admirait en ftlence 
*ra royalefittije &f ia noble arrogance : 
Alais te voilareduit a ta jtifte valeur. ... 

Sebastian. 
■■■ -■ Be warn'd, and know me for thy kingi- 

DORAX. 

Too well I know thee, but for king no more :- 
This is liotLifbon, nor the circle this» 
Where, like a ftatue> thou haft flood befieg'd 
By fy.cophants apd fools, the growth of courts^. 
Where thy gull-d eyes, in all the gaudy rbund^. 
Met' nothing but a lie in every face ; 
And the grofs flattery of a gaping crowd. 
Envious who firft fhould catch, and firft applaud:^^ 
The fluff, or royal nonfenfe. 

This fpcech is in the Engl iftitafte; and the 
whole piece i« full of buffoonery : How (hall 
we reconcile, fay our critics, fo much good 
fenfe with fuch abfurdity, fo much mean nefs 
with fuch fublimky of expreffion ? Nothing fO' 
eafy^ let it be remembered, that they were 
wrote by men. The Spanifh ftage has all the 
foults of the Englifli, without its beauties ; and,. 
io reality, what were the Greek authors? what 
Euripides, who, in the fame piece, paints fo* 
affis^ng, fo. noble a pi£hire of Alceftes facrifi* 
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clng hcrfcIF to the manes of her huibsind, and 
puis into the mouth of Admetes arid liis failwr 
inch pirofs pucriliiicr., that have puzzled even 
his commentators? A reader mult have great 
patience and fortitude not to find Homer'& flcepy 
fit fometimcs a little tedious, and his dreams 
infipid ? — It will require many ages to purify 
good taflc. — Virgil among the Romans, Racin? 
among the French, were the firft who always 
prcftrvcd a purity of taftc in capital pieces. 

Addifon was the firft Englifliman whowro:e 
a rational tragedy j hut I fhould pity him if he 
had only made it barely rational. His tragedy 
of Cato is wrote from the beginning to the end 
with that mafterly and energic elegance of 
which Corncille firft gave us fuch fine examples 
in his unequal ftilc. It appears to me that this 
piece is adapted to an audience fomcwhat phi- 
lofophic, and very republican. I much doubt 
if our young ladies and pctits-maitrcs would 
have relifhcd Cato in his night-gown, reading 
Plato's diaIogucs,and making reflc£lions on the 
immortality of the foul : but thofc who fo^r 
above the cuftoms, the prejudices, and the foi- 
bles of their own naiion> who arc of evervJge, 
and ot every country, thofe who prefer philofo- 
phic jviii^diur to loll talcs of love, wiJ be 
pliaiti! t.) find here a copy, though an imp.r- 
Ivcl * D.'s or that Itibiimc locne. — it fccms as ii 
A J ili Ton, in this hne Udiloq'iy, aimed at rivai- 
lif .: Shak I linear. I will tran.Qate the one as I 
did rl.t i.riitr ; 1 nie.'.n, with that frceAom with- 
out \\iii«.h uc aic ttv> apt lo wander from the 
i^ijii;Ml, in* in.icavouiini: at too clofc an imi- 
(..III n. 1 he grouiui-work is faithfully pour- 
r;.;vcJ, 1 ih U orAv ^AA oi k>w ftvj.'lv.. Nothr- 
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ing able to equal him^ I mud attempt to im- 
prove upon hiiB. 

Oa/, Platon^ tudis vrai^notreame eft immortelle^ 

Ceji un Dim qui lui parU-, un Dieu qui vit en 
elk. 

Eh I J^ou viendrait fans lui fe grand prejfenti?nenty 

Ce degout desfaux liensy cette horreur du neant ? 

Vers des Jiecles fans fin je fens que tu rrCentraines. 

Du monde l^ de rms fens je vai hrifer les chaines^ 
' Et nCouvrir loin d*un corps dan lafangc arrite 

Les partes de la vie £^ de Veternite. 

Ueternite ! quel mot confolant ^ terrible ! 

O lumiere I O nuage f U profondeur horrible f 

^ue fuis'je ? oil fuis-je f oit vai-je ! U d'm 
fuis'je tire ? 

Dans quels climats nouveaux^ dans quel monde /V- 
nore, 

Le moment du trepas va^t-il plonger mon etre ? 

Oufera at efprit qui ne peutfe connaitre? 

^e me preparez-vous^ abimes tenebreux ? 

JllonSj s'il ejl un Dieu^ Caton doit etre heureux. 

11 eji unfans doute^ i^ je fuis fon ouvrage, 

Lui- mime au cceur dujufle il emprcint fon image. 

II doit vengerfa caufe ^ punir les pcrvers. 

Mais comment ! dans quel terns ? is dans quel Uni- 

versf 
Ici la vertupleure^ ^ Vaudace Vopprime ; 
Uiiviocence a genoux y tend la gorge au cri?ne ; 
La fortune y domine^ ^ tout y Juit fon char, 
Ce globe infoYtune fut forme pour Cefar, 
Hatons nous de fortir d'une prtjm funejh, 
Je te V err ai fans ombre ^ veritc celefte! 
Tu te caches de nous dam nos jours de fcmmcil : 
Cette vie eft un fonge^ ijja mort un rivc'iL 
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In this tragedy of a patriot and philo(bphei;» 
the chara£ler of Cato appears to me to be one 
of the moft complete that ever appeared on any 
•ilage: TheCato of Addifon is, in my opinion, 
greatly fuperior to the Cornelia of Pierre Cor- 
nell le, for he is continually great without of- 
tentation ; and the part of Cornelia, beJRdes 
being an unnecefiary one, is in many places too 
declamatory : {he would always be the heroine, 
and Cato never perceives that he is the hero. 

It is a great pity that {6 fine a piece fliould 
not be a complete tragedy : unconne&ed fcenes, 
which often leave the ftage empty, injudicious 
and tedious apart or ajtde Q)eeches, cold and in- 
fipid amours, a confpiracy quite foreign to the 
piece, a certain Sempronius difgufted and idlled 
on the ftage ; all thefe put together render the 
celebrated tragedy * of Cato a performance that 
our comedians would never venture to prefent, 
even if we were of the fame way of thinking 
* as the Romans, or the Englifh themfelves. The 
barbarifm and irregularity of the theatre kt Lon- 
don made an imprcffion on Addifon's better 
judgment: methinks, I fee in him the Czar 
Peter, who, in reforming the Ruffians, ftill re- 
tained fome prejudices of his education, and of 
the manners of his country. 

The cuftom of introducing Jove, right or 
wrong, into dramatic works, pailed over from 
Paris to London about the year 1660, with our 
ribbons and perukes. The ladies, who there 
as well as here embellifh the theatre, would no 



• After all, the tragedy of Cato is a cold, declamatory 
piece, which owed its great fuccefs upon the ilage to tbe 
ciicumdances of the time at which it was exhibited. 

longer 
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longer fuffer any other but love-fcenes on the 
ilage. The fage Addifon had the effeminate 
.<:onnplai(ance to bend the feverity of his charac- 
ter to the manners of his time, and fpoiled a 
mafter-piece to comply with the reigning mode. 

Since bis time the pieces are become more 
regular, the people more difficult, and the au- 
thors more timid. I have feen very decent^ 
but very flat, modern com portions: it feemsas 
if the EngliOi poets had hitherto been born to 
.produce only irregular beauties. 

The poetic genius of the Englifli refembles, 
at this day, a fpreading tree planted by nature, 
ihooting. forth at random a thoufand branches, 
.and growing with unequal ftrength : it dies if 
you force its nature, or fhape it into a regular 
^ee, fit for the gardens of Marly. 



ON THE 

ENGLISH COMEDY. 

T F in moft of theEnglifh tragedies the heroes 
-^ are aukward and the heroines extravagant, 
in return the ftile is more natural in comedy ; 
but then this ftile would appear to us rather the 
ftile of debauchery than of politenefs : it diftin- 
guifties every thing by its proper name ; a wo- 
man, enraged at her lover, wifties him the pox ; 
a drunkard, in a piece that is very often per- 
formed, is difguifed like a prieft, makes a great 
riot, and is arretted by the watch : he calls him- 
fclf a Curate i he is aflced what cure he has; 
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ai:d he replies, An excellent one for the 

In one ot the inoft decent comedres^The Ca^^ - 
Icfs Hufbmd, this hufband ib reprefeiited hav- t 
ir.fr his head rubbed by a fervant-maid, who ii ' 
feat:d by his fide : his wife enters, and exdiims 
— To what power may one not arrive by beinj; 
a whore ! SomeCynics juftify thcfe grofs exprcl- 
fions, and quote the example of Horace, who 
dcfcribes, by their proper names, all the |uru 
of the human body, and all the pleafures the^ 
give. Thefc are images that fucceed with us 
only when properly veiled ; but Horace, who 
fccmed made for the ftews as well as for the 
court, and who perfedly underftood thecufioms 
of both, fpcalcs as freely of the way of a man 
with a maid, as if he was defcribing a walk, 
or a collation. It has been obfcrved, that 
the Romans, in the days of Augullus, were 
as polite as the Parifians are at prei'cn:; 
and that this very Horace, who praifcs tr.: 
emperor Auijufius for reforming the man- 
ncrb, complied, without fcruple, with the cu'- 
toms of the times, which permitted the piomi;'- 
cuou'j ui'c. of girls and boyi, and of the pr<»p:r 
niimv-s of lliiii;;s. 8trarr:e it is (if any tnin^ 
Ciin be f..i 1 to be fo) that Horace, while fpfak- 
iii;; :l:c langnnp^e of a del :iuchce, (liould Nj tK* 
f.iV'>nrite of a reformer; and ihat C')viJ> Ju. 
fpciLing (»nly the language of t^ailantry, ih'ju*;.i 
he exiled bv a debauchee, an im[>o(lur, an ai- 
laJin, called Odlavius, who acquired the cx- 
|)iie hv crimes which nuiileJ desth. 

lliiwi'vtT this be, Daylc pretends thatexprcf- 
fmns aic indifrertnt, in which he, the C\ni::*, 
.•n i rhi" Stoio^, deceive themfelves ; for ever.* 
r/j//j ; ii.is (litVcVCAl \;V)LV\\\:^ \n\vx\\ \\:'y.v.^i^\ r, 

4 M\\V\ 
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iinder difi^rent afpefb, and aiFord different ideas 
of it. The words ** magillrate and lawyer, 
gentleman and Yquire, officer and. iharper, 
monk and friar/' have not the fame figninca- 
tion. The confummation of marriage, and 
every thing that contributes to the completion of 
■this great work^ will be differently expreffed by 
the parfon, the hufband, the phyfician, and the 
rake. The word the latter of thefe would make ufe 
of would awaken the idea of pleaftfte, the terms 
•the phyfician would explain himfelf in would 
put you in mind of a dead body, the hufband 
vrould make that underftood with decency which 
the young libertine had defcribed immodeftly, 
and the parfon would attempt to grve you the 
■idea of a facrament. Words then are not in 
themfelves indifferent ; for they arc not fyno- 
nimous. 

It muft further be confidered, thattho' the Ro- 
mans permitt^ thefe grofs expreffions in fatires, 
which were read but by a few people, they ne- 
ver fuffered indecent words on the ftage ; for, 
as La Fontaine fays, ^* Chafle are the ears, al- 
though the eyes are wanton." In a word, no 
expreifion fhould be made ufe of in. public, 
-which a modeft woman would be afhamed to 
Tcpeat. 

The Englifh have ftolen, difguifed, and man- 
gled, mofl of Moliere*s plays. They attempt- 
ed to make a Tartuffe. It was impoflible that 
this fubjedl fhould fucceed at London, becaufe 
the portrait of a ftranger affords very little 
pleafure. One of the bleffihgs of the Eng- 
lifh nation is, that fhe has no Tartuffes*: 

• Our aatbor is very much miflaVLCti \i Yvt \}kcc^^ ^<tt« 
ju^e aorelisioas bypocritei in England, 
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to have hypocrites, it is neceflarv to km 
bigots ; but the name of bigot is almoft unknown 
there, while that of an honeft naan is common. 
He fees no dotards comaiitting to others the 
care of their fouls ; no petty tyraots eftablifliiog 
a defpotic empire, in fome quarter of the city, 
.over a fet of fuperannuated females, who were 
once coquets, and always weak; and otcr 
men ftill more weak and defpicable. PhQofo- 
phy, liberty, and the climate, lead the way to 
mifanthropy. London, which hasnoT^i^, 
abounds with Timons. The PJUn DmUt h qnt 
of the heft £ngU(b comedies : it was wrote at the 
time when Charles II. and his fplendtd court, 
were endeavouring to laugh away the fettkd 
gloom that had overfpread the nation. Wy- 
cherly, the author of this comedy, was the pio- 
fcflfed admirer of the duchefs of Cleveland, the 
king's miftrefs. This man^ whopafied his life 
in the gay world, as it is called, painted its 
follies and abfurdities in the ftrongeft C[4ours, 
The ftrokes are bolder in Wycherly's piece thaa 
in Moliere's *, but they are not fo delicate, nor b 
refined. The Engliib author has corredled the 
only fault in Moliere's piece, the want of plot 
and intrigue: theEnglim comedy is interefting, 
the intrigue is ingenious, but too bold for our 
manners. 

A captain of a fhip, of diftinguifl^ed courage 
2nd frai^kncfs, and a profefTed defpifer of man- 
kind, has a fincere and pruJcnt friend whom he 
midruih) and a miftreCi, by whom be is ten- 
derly beloved, whom he flights : whilft he 
places all his confidence in a falfe friend, the 
mod unworthy of men ; and gives his heart 
go a jihy the moft ^(idSovx^ oC l\er fex. 
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Be believes, however, that this woman is a Pe- 
nelope, and this falfe friend aCato : he fets out 
on an expedition againft the Dutch, and leaves 
all his money, jewels, and other efFe<5ls, in the 
bands df this woman to the care of this Iriend 
he fo firmly. relies on; while the true friend, 
whom he roiftrufts, embarks with him, and the 
lady, to whom he has not deigned to pay the 
leaft regard, difguifes herfelf in the habit of a 
page, and performs the voyage with him, witb- 
out di(covering her fex the whole time. 

The captain^s fhip being blown up in an en* 

Sagement, he returns to London in the utmoft 
iltreis, accompanied by bis friend and the page^ 
untliout knowing the friendihip of the one, or 
the love of the other. He goes immediately to 
that paragon of women from whom he expeSs 
.to receive his ftrong box^ and a freih proof of 
ber fidelity. He finds her married to the (har- 
per he haa confided in, and can gf t so account 
of the treafure he had committed to ber charge. 
The good man will hardly believe that fo vir"- 
tuous a woman could be guilty of fiidi bafenefs ; 
when the better toconvinceHim of it, this honeft 
lady falls in love widi die little page, and at- 
tempts to take him away by force : iMit as it is 
neceflary,in a dramatic piece, that juftice (hould 
take place, vice be punilhed, and virtue meet its 
reward, at the clofe of the cataftrophe, the cap* 
tainfupplied the place of the paie, goes to bed to 
his inconftant miftrefi, cuckolds hiy treacherous 
friend, runs him through the body, recovers tho 
remain^ of bis efFedls, and marries his page. You 
will obferve, that this piece is interlarded with 
an old litigious woman, related \ft ti^fc ^isj^aiax^ 
Hz N^\*^ 
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who is one of the merrieft creatures, and one of 
the beft charaders, on the ftage. 

Wycherly has taken another piece from Mo- 
liere not lefs bold and rin|;ular; 'tis,, a fort ofi 
** School for Women." The principal cbara&r 
in the piece is a d role libertine, the terror of the 
hufbands of London; who, to make fureof his 
bufxnefs, fpreads a.report, that, in aJate illnejs, 
his furgeons had found it neceflary to make him 
an eunuch'. Having this curious chara^r, the 
hufbands grant him free accefs to their wives, 
and his only difficulty is where to fix his choice. 
However, at lad, he gives the preference to i 
little country-woman, who has a great (hare of 
innocence, with a natural warmth of conftitucion, 
by which (he makes her hu (band a cuckold with 
a good-will and readinefs' that far exceeds the 
premeditated malice of experienced dames. This 
piece is not indeed •* The School of Morality ;** 
but it is *' The School of Wit and true comic 
Humour." 

The comedies of Sir John Vanbrugh are more 
facetious, but lefs ingenious. The knight was 
a man of pleafure, and beddes a poet and an 
archite£t. It is remarked, that he wrote as de- 
licately and as elegantly as he built dumfily : it 
was he who built the famous caftle of Blen- 
heim, the heavy but durable monument of our 
unfortunate battle of Hochftet. If the apart- 
ments were only as large as the walls are thick, 
this manfion would be convenient enough. In 
Sir John Vanbrugh's epitaph, the earth is in- 
voked to lie heavy on him, who, when living, 
had laid fuch heavy loads upon it. This gentleman 
took a tour into France jufl before the curious war 
o/" / 70 1, and was put \uio tVv^i'&?c^A^^>N\vt\t.VA 
remained fome time, w\\\\o\\x.Vtvo\V\t\^>N\v^\\v 
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was that had procured him this mark of diftinc* 
tion from our mintftry. He wrote a comedy in 
the Baftile, and, what is in my opinion very re- 
markable, there is not in all the piece the leaft 
ffroke againft the country where he fuffcred this 
violence. 

Of all the Englifli writers, the late Mr. Con- 
greve has carried the glory of the comic theatre 
to the higheft pitch. He wrote but a few pieces, 
but they are all excellent of their kind : the 
laws of the drama are ftri Aly obferved in them; 
they are full of charaders elegantly varied; no 
mean pleafantry, not the leaft indecency, is in- 
troduced : you find in every part the language 
of politenefs, even in defcribing the adions of 
knaves ; which. proves that he knew the world, 
and kept what is called good company. His 
comedies are the moft fprightly and corred. Sir 
John Vanbrueh's the gayeft, and Wycherly's 
the boldeft. It is to be obferved, that none of 
thefe fublime wits have fpoken ill of Moliere : 
it is only writers of no repute that have villify'd 
this great man. In a word, do not expe£t from 
me any extra£b from thefe Englifh perform- 
ances that I am fo great an advocate for ; nor 
thati (hould give you a ringlcbonmat orjeft from 
Congreve or Wycherly. One cannot laugh in 
a tranflation. If you would be acquainted with 
the £ngli(h comedy, you muft go to London : 
you muft refide there three years ; you muft 
learn the language pcrfeftly, and conftanily 
frequent the theatre. I take no great plcafure 
in reading Plautus or Ariftophanes, becaufe I 
am neither Greek nor Roman. The delicate 
turn of ^^» mots^ the allufion, and the a-propos^ 
is all loft to SL foreigner. 

H 3 ^^^ 
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It is not the fame in tragedy ; that confifts 
alone in the fuWinie pafTions, and heroic foole- 
ries, confecratcd by the ftalc error of fablci 
and hiftories. Oedipus and £Ie£lra belong ai 
much to us, to the rJnglifti, and to the Spani* 
ards, as to the Greeks : but true comedy is the 
living pid^urc of the abfurditics of a country , 
and, if you are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the country, you can hardly judge of the paint- 
ing. 

it has been objcdled to the Englifb, that 
their fccnc is bloody, and often covered wiih 
dead bodies ; that their gladiators fight half 
naked before young girls, and often return fiom 
the combat with the lofs of a nofe or a check. 
In anfwer to this, they tell you, that they imi- 
tate the Greeks in tragedy, and the Romans iu 
the a(5t of cutting ofFnofcs : but their ihcsitic m 
widely different f roiu that of Sophocles and Eu- 
jipides i and, with rcfpedl to the Romuns, it 
muft be acknowledged, that a nofc or a check 
;irc trifles in comparifon of that multitude of 
vidlims that mutually butchered each other in 
Ihe circus for the diverfion of the Roman ladies. 

The Englifh have fometimes had dances in 
their comedies, which were allegorical, and of 
a very fingular tafle. Dcfpotic power and a rc- 

fmblican itatc were reprefentcd by a very gal- 
ant dance in the year 1709. A king appears 
in the dance, v^ho, after a few capers, gives his 

prime iiiiniftur a very fcvtrc kick on the 

the miniftcr bellows it on a fccond pcrfon, the 
fecond on a third, and, in fine, he who received 
the lart reprcfented the bulk of the nation, which 
had no-body to revenge itfcif on: all was pcr- 
formcd in cadence. T\\c ^c^u\A\^^xi ^ovem- 
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inent was reprcfented by a round dance, where 
every one equally received and returned the 
blow. This, however, is the country that han 
civcn birth to Addifons, Popes, Locltes, and 
Wcwions* 

On Courtiers who have cultivated 
Learning. 

THHERE was a time when the arts were 
*• cultivated in France by perfons of the firft 
di(lin6)ion ; even the courtiers applied them- 
felves to the Belles Lcttres, in fpite of thatjdif- 
fipation, that tafte for trilles,and that pafTion for 
intrigue, which are the deities of this country. 
It appears to me, that at prefent learning is not 
the reigning tafte at court. Perhaps the palTion 
of ftudying may one day return to us. The Icing 
has it in his power to do what he pleafes with this 
iration. In England it is common to ftudy, aiul 
learning is more in efteem there than with us. 
This advantage is a nece/Tary confequencc of 
their form of government. There are about 
eight hundred perfons at London that have a 
right to fpeak in public, and to fupport the in- 
tcreft of the nation : about five or fix thoufanfl 
more pretend in their turns to the fame happi- 
nefs ; all the reft ereft themfclves into judges of 
thefe, and every one gives his thoughts in print 
on the public affairs. Thus the whole nation 
is under a kind of neceffity of bcin^ inftmct^d* 
nothing is talked of but the Kl\vtiEv\^^ ^sx^'^^'^- 
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man governments. It is neceflary, nevertbe- 
lefs, to read the authors who have treated 
of them. This ftudy naturally leads to that 
of the Belles- lettres^ In general men have 
the fpirit or genius of their peculiar condition. 
Why have our majgiftrates, oar pbyficians^ and 
many of our eccleiuftics in general^ more learn- 
ing, tafte, and judgment, than are to be found 
among other profeffions ? It is becauie their fta- 
tion requires the cultivation, of tjie mind, as 
that of a merchant demands a knowledge of 
commerce. 

It is not long/ince a very young Engl ifh no- 
bleman paid me a viflt at Paris on his returi^ 
from Italy : he had compofed a poetical def- 
cription of that country, as politely wrote as 
any of lord Rochefter's vcrfes, or thofc of our 
Chalieux, our Sarafms, or our Chapelles. The 
tranflation I have made of them is fo far from 
approaching the energy and lively humour of 
the original, that I am obliged fmcerely to aik 
pardon of the author and thofe who underftand 
Englifh : however, as I have no other way of 
making my' lord Harvey's verfes known, take 
them in my language — 

^^ai'je done vi dans ritalie ? 
Orgueilj aftuce ; ^ pauvrete ; 
Grands complimens^ peu de bontiy 
Et beaucoup de ceremonie, 

L* extravagante Cemedie^ 
i!>uefouveHt Flnquijition, 
Veut qu^one nomme Religiony 
Mais quotes nous nommons folie. 

' La nature en vain heinfaifanie 
Feut enrichlr as «f«x cborniont ■» 

Tift 
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VoPrnns la main defolanfe 
Etouffefes pba beaux prijens. 

Les Mmfignor^ fit dijans grands <, 
Seals dans leurs Palms magnifiquesy 
T fint d*illuftres faineans. 
Sans argent iff Jans domejiiques. 

Pour les petit s J fans lihertij 
Martyrs dujoug qui les domine ; 
lis ont fait vaeu de pauvrete^ . 
Prianis Dieu par oifruete. 
Et toujour s jeunans par famine. 
Ces beaux lieux duPape binis 
Semblent halites par Us Diables ; 
Et les habitans miserables 
Sent damnes dans It Paradis, 

I am not of Lord Harvey^s opinion. There 
e €X>untries in Italy which are very unfortu- 
ite, becaufe foreigners have for a long time 
>en fighting for the government of them ; but 
ere are others where the people are neither fo 
iggarly nor fo foolifh as he deicribes them* 

OF THE 

ARL of ROCHESTER, 

AND 

Mr. W a L L E R* 

rH E earl of Rocheftcr^s reputation is uni- 
verfally known. Mr. de St. Evremond has 
ken great notice of him \ bvxi V^^ V^a^ ^^^ 
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mace us acquainted with the cekbrated Ro- 
chefter as a man of pleafure and intriauc. I 
propofe to diffinguiih him as the man ofgenius 
and the poet. Among other works that ire 
fraught with that lively imagination which he 
alone pofieiled, be wrote fome (atires on the 
fame futgeds as our celebrated Defpreaux. I 
know nothing more ufeful towards perfef^ing 
true tafte, than the comparing the works of 
great men who have exercifed their talents on 
the fame fubjed. Obferve in what manner 
Defpreaux ipeaks againft human reafon in bis 
Satire on Man : 

Cependant a le voir^ fkin dt vaptmrs UgireSy 
Sot' mime fe berter di fes pr&j^ti ebimeres^ 
JLui feul de la Nature eft la bafe & Tabfuij 
Et le Sxieme Ciel netourne que pour lui, 
De idui Ics animaux il ejiid le mmire \ 
f^ui fourrait le nier ? pourfnis- tu : Afoipeut- iin* 
Ce maitre pritenduj qui leur donne des loixy 
Cc Rot des animauxy ccmbien a-Uit de R§is! 

BcboM him of bis boafted reafon vain^ 
Drunk with the fumes of his diftemper'd brain ; 
Of nature he the ba(e» and corner- flone ; 
'fheHeav'n of Heav'ns revolves for him alone; 
Of all that breathes on earth the fov'rei/n lord, 
And who will dare to doubt that fov'reign's 

word ? 
Why, faith, my friend, that doubt belongs to 

• me, 
This king of beafts, how many kings has he ? 

Obferve likcwife how very nearJy Lord Ro- 

ihcflcr expreflcs himfclf on the fame fubjeA in 

Jiii Satire on Man •, but\^l tiv^ i^^ttiX'^vixtv 

-1 ^Ck^VQ^A 
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member, that mine are free tranflations of the 
Englfih poets, and that the curb of our verfiB- 
cation, and the delicate decorum of ourlan- 
piiage, will ,never form an cquivafent for the 
impetuous flow of the Englifli flile. 

Cft ejjprit qutje hah^ cet efpritpltin terreury 
Ce n eft pas ma raifon^ t^eji la titnne^ DoSicur ^ 
Ceft la raijim frivaUj in^Ute^ ^rgueilUufe^ 
Desjages animauM rmale dedaigmufi^ 
^ui croit fntr'ewf if ^^^^ occuper U milieu ^^ 
iLt penfe etre ici bas P image defon Dim, . ' 

Vil atonu imparfait^ qui croit^ doutej difputey 
Rampe^ i^eleve^ tombey if nie encor fa cljutey 
^i mus dit, je/uis librey en nous montrant fes- 

Et dontTaeiltrauble if faux croit percer PUni'drs^ 
AUeZy reverends fousy htenheureitx fanatiques^ 
Compilez bien tamos dd vos riens JcholaftiqUes^ 
Peres de vificnsy if d'enigmes fa^reSy 
Auteurs du labyrinthe oit vous vous egareZy 
JlUz obfcurement eclair cir vos m^eresy 
Et courez dans tecole adorer vos chimires, 
II ejl etautres erreursy Heft de ces divots 
Condamnes par eux mime a V ennui du repoi. 
Ce trtjiftique enchitre^Jier de fon indolence^ 
Tranquitle au fein de DieUj qu'y peut-ilfaire? B 
penfe 
• Nony tu ne penfes pointy In vegetes, tu dors ; 
Inutile a la terre^ if mis au rang des mortSy 
Ton efprit enerve croupit dans la 7mlliffe. 
Revet lie- tai J fcis hommey if firs de ion yvreffe. 
Vhomme eft ne pour agiry if tu pre tens penfer f 

It is this very reafon I defpife ; 
This fupernat'ral gift, that makes a mite 
Thinks he's the imaje of \5x^ \xAxv\\«.\ 
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Comparing (bis fhort life, void of all reft. 
To the eternal and the ever bleft. 
This bufy puzzling ftirrer up of doubt. 
That frames deep myftcries, then finds *cm out. 
Filling with frantick crowds of thinUog fools, 
Thefe reverend bedlams^coHeges, and fchools; 
Borne on whofe wings, each heavy Sot can 

pierce 
The limiu of the boundleTs univerfe ; 

^Tis this exalted power whofe bufineft lies 
In nonfenfe and impoffibilities ; 
This made a whimfical philofopher 
Before the fpacious world his tub prefer; 
And we have modern coxcombs who 
Retire to think, 'caufe they have nought to do. 
But thoughts are given for adion*s govern- 
ment; 
Where adion ceafes ; thought's impertinent. 
Our fphere of aftion is life's happinels ; 
And he who thinks beyond, is like an afs. 

Be thefe ideas true or falfe, it is certain 
that they arc exprefled with that energy which 
conditutes the poet. I fhall guard agaiult 
examining them as a philofopher, and not quit 
the pencil for the com; ai;. : luy only end in tbis 
letter is to make known the genius of the Eng- 
li(h poets; and this puint I fhall continue to 
adhere to. 

The celebrated Waller has been much talked 
of in France. La Fontiiinc, St. Evremond, 
and iiayle, have made his eulogium ; but little 
more is known of him than his name. He had 
veiy near tlie fame de^^rec of reputation at Lon- 
don, that Voiture bad at Paris ; and I think he 
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xierittd it more. Voicure lived at a time when 
che people were juft burfting the bands of bar* 
i>arUm, and were yet in a ftate of ignorance. 
Every one wanted genius^ but none had it at 
diat time. Witticifms were fought after in- 
ftead of ideas : falfe ftones are much eafier found 
than diamonds. 

Voiture, born with an eafy but frivolous ge- 
nius, was the firft who made a figure in this 
dawn of the French literature. Had he come 
after thofe great men who have adorned the age 
of Lewis XlV. he would have been under a ne- 
ceffity of poflefling fomething more than mere 
wit. His compofitions might do well enough to 
amufe a private family, but are by no means 
worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. It is 
true, Boileau praifes him > but it is only in his 
firft fatires, that is to fay, before his taile was 
completely formed ; he was then but young, 
and in an age when we form our opinions of 
men rather by the reputation they have acquir- 
ed, than by their real merit. And beiides, Boi- 
leau was often very unjuft both in his praifes 
and in his cenfiires. He extolled Segrais, whoni 
nobody reads ; he cenfured Quinault, whom 
everv one repeats by heart ; and he fpeaks not 
a (yllable of la Fontaine. 

Waller, tho* a better poet than Voiture, was 
yctfliortofperfeflion. His compofitions, which 
are full of gallantry, breathe an air of eafy 
graccfulnefs ; but his negligence makes them 
often laneuid, beftdes that his pieces are ex- 
tremely disfigiired with falfe thoughts. The 
EngHui underftood not in his time the fecret of 
writing with purity and correftnefs. His ferious 
works arc manly and vitjotoxi^^ 21 <\\^\x:v!ia.^^^ 
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no one would have looked for from the peniial 
of his other performances. His funeral pane- 
gyric on Oliver Cromwell, with all its faulty 
pafles for a mafter- piece. To underftand this 
poem it is neceflary to know, that Cromwell 
died on the fame day on which a prodigious 
ftorm happened. It begins in this manner : 

Iln'eflpluSy c*en eft jfiaiu foumetUns^nous aufirt, 
Le Ciel a fignaU cejoitr tar des tempius^ 
Et la voix du tonnem ilatantfur nos teUSm 

VUnt£annonctrfamin. 
Far fes dernier sfoupirs il ibranU cette IJk, 
Cette IJUy qtie Ion hrasfit trembler font defih^ 

^uand dam le caurs dejes exploits 

II brtfait la tite des Rnsy 
Etfoumettatt un peupUy a fin joug fiul decile. 

Mer^ tu fen es trauhlee : S. Mer ! tes fi$ts enms 
Semblent dire en grondant aux plus kintains ri- 

vagesy 
^e Pefroi dc la Terre £5f ten Maiire k^JI pbu. 
Tel an Cit'l autrefois s^envela Ranutlasy 
Tel il quiia Li Terre au milieu dtj iragesy 
Tel d^un pcttpie guerrier il refut les bstamara ', 
Obe'i dans fa t/.V, a fa mart aebriy 
Son palaiifut un tanpky l^c. 

We mud refign ; Heav*n his great foul docs 
claim 
In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame. 
His dying groans, h'ls laft breath (hake our iile> 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile: 
About his palace their broad roots are toll 
Into the air y fo Romulus was luft. 

Now 
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Now Rome in fucb a tempeft roifs'd her king. 
And from obeying fell to worihipping. 
On Oeta's tc^ thus Hercules lay dead. 
With ruin'd oaks and pines about him fpread ; 
Thofe his vaft fury from the mountain rent : 
Our dying hero from the continent 
Ravifh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards 

reft. 
As this laft legacy to Britain left. 
The ocean, which fa long our hopes confinM, 
Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 
Our bounds enlargement was his lateft toil s 
Nor hath he left, us prifoners to our ifle. 
Under the tropic is our language fpoke. 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 
Found nobler objeds for our martial rage : 
And with wife conduA to his country mow'd. 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 
Ungrateful then, if we no tears allow 
To him tb^t gave us peace and empire too ! 
Princes that fear*d him, grieve, concern'd to 

fee ' • 

No pitch of glory from the grave is free* 
Nature herfeif took notice of his death, 
And fighing (weU'd the fcas with fuch a breathy 
That to theremoteft fhores her billow roll'd, 
Th* approaching fate of their great ruler told. 

• It was on occafion of this panegyric on Crom- 
well that Waller made Charles il. that famous 
anfwer, recorded in Bayle's diftionary : The 
king, whomWaller, according to the old cuftom 
between kings and poets, had waited upon, in 
order to prefent him with a poem ftufFed with 
praifes, reproacbedbimwithhaving written a bet- 
ter 
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ter for Oliver. Waller anfwered, **Sir, we poeti 
fucceed much better in fidion than in tiuth " 
This anfwer was not fo fincere as that of the 
Dutch ambafTador, who, on the fame kine*8 com* 
plaining, that his nation had fhewed Icfirefpeft 
for him than for Cromwell, made anfwer, "Ah! 
Sir, Cromwell was quite a very diflerenc fort 
of a man." There are courtiers even in 
England, and Waller was ceruinly one in the 
true{t fenfe, of the word ; but I confider men, 
after their death, by their works only ! aU the 
reft is with me wholly buried .in oblivion. I 
wilfonly remark, that Waller, bom in a court, 
with a fortune of three thoufai:d pounds a*year,. 
had neither the filly pride nor the ftupidity lo. 
abandon the talent with which nature bad en- 
dowed him. The Earls of Dorfet and Buck- 
ingham, my lord Halifax, and many others, 
did not think they derogated from their high 
rank and quality in becoming excellent poets, 
and illuftrious writers. Their works ceruinly 
do them more honour than their titles. They 
have cultivated letters, as if the making of 
their fortunes had depended on their ftudics. 
They have moreover rendered the arts and fci- 
ences rerpe£lable in the eyes of the people^ 
who in every thing ftand in need of being 
guided by the great, and who, notwithftand- 
ing, are Icfs influenced by their example in 
Endand than in any other country in the uni- 
verfc. 
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Ort Prior; that Angular Poem called 
HuDiBRAS; and Dean Swift. 
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'HEN Prior firft came over to France as 
aoibaflador-pleoipr^tentiary from Q. Anne 
to fettlethe terms of peace granted to Lewis XIV. 
and previous to the arrival of Lord Bolingbroke^ 
who figned the treaty i when this peer, I (ay, 
firft came to France, no one imagined him to 
be at once a ffatefman and a poet. France 
has firicc paid England in her own coin ; for 
cau-dinal D\i Bois fent our Des Touches ta 
London, who pafled as little for a poet in Eng- 
land, as Prior did in France. Prior, the pleni- 
potentiary, was originally a waiter in a tavern.; 
the earl of Dor fet, whohhnfelfwas an excellent 
poet, and befides loved his bottle, found him 
one day reading Horace on a bench in the tavern, 
juftas-my 16r3 Hay found his gardener's boy 
reading Newton. liay made his young gardener 
a great philofopher, and Dorfet made a very 
pleafant poet of his waiter. 

jOma, or the Hiftory of the Soul, wrote by 
this poet, is the mod natural hiftory that 
haa been given till now, of that being fo well 
perceived, and fo little underftood. The fgul 
has her refidence at firft in the extremities of 
the body, in the feet and hands of children ; 
from thence Ibe infenftbly places, berfelf in the 
centre of the body at the age of puberty ; after- 
wards (he takes poffeflion of the heart, where 
fhe produces fentiments of love, gallantry, and 
heroifm. In a ftill riper age, ftie mounts up- 
^'ards to the head, where fiie reafons in the beft 

manner 
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manner (he is able ; 'till at laft, in old age, (he 
retires the Lord knows whither, like the bpof 
an old tree, which evaporates, and is at lift 
whdly loft. Poffibly this work may be rather 
too prolix J all pleafantry ought to be conciffi 
and perhaps the ferioiis kind would hardlj be 
the worfe for a fmall fpfce of this quality. 

The fame Prior has compofed a fmall poem 
on the battle of Hochftet. This is by no meani 
comparable to his Hiftory of the Soul ; the only 
good thing in it is his apoftrophe to Boileau. 

Satyrtque flaieur^ tot qui pris tani it peine 
Pour chanter que Louis n a point pa/si liRhin^tsc* 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the (kies. 

While virtue leads the noble way i 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies. 

Where fordid intVeft fliews the way. 
When once the poet's honour ceafes. 

From reafon far his tranfports rove ; 
And Boileau for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 

Our plenipotentiary concludes with a pank 
phrafe, confifting of nvc hundred verfes on ihcfe 
worJs, vi'hich are commonly afcribed to Solo- 
mon, /iii is vanity. It were no difficult matter 
to hav<- written five thoufand on the fame to- 
pic. But wo to him that fays all he is able 
to fay. 

Q^iecn Anne being dead, and a change hap- 
pening in the miniftry, the peace of which Prior 
had fkotched the firft outlines, became the de- 
tcftation of the people ; and the political bard 
had no other refource left him, but an edition 
of his works, pubWfticd Vi^* ^^viXi^w^vi^Yvfeicia 
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Foot by thofe of his own party ; after which he 
died like a philofopher, that is, as every honed 
Efijglifhnaan dies, or at leaft is thought to die. 

X ihould be glad now to give you a flight idea 
3f the poetiau writings of the earl of Rof- 
cqmmon and Dorfet ; but I am fenfible this 
would make a little volume, and, after all, 
[ flhould be able to give you but a.very imperfedl 
idea ,of fo'niany diflerent pieces. Poetry is 
akin to Mqiic, which muft be heard, to form 
any judgment of its excellence. Even when I - 
attempt to traiiflate fome paflages of thefe fo- 
reign poets, J can at beft but give you a very im- 
perfci^ notion of their harmony or numbers ; 
and I find it utterly impoffible to convey to you 
the fmalleft notion of their cadences. 

But above aH, the Englifh poem called Hudi- 
bras, is what pu3u&Ics me moft to make you at 
all acquainted wi^h. It is a piece wholly in the 
comic or biirlefqueilile, tho' the fubje£t is of no 
lefs confequence than the civil wars of Crom« 
well. This cruel war, which has been the 
occaGon of fo many tears, and which has 
caufed fuch an ocean of blood to be fpilt, has 
notwithftanding gi/en birth to a poem., which I 
defy the graved reader to perufe, without laugh- 
ing. There is fpmething of this contrafted 
kind to be met with in our Menippean Satire. 
The Romans would certainly never have 
thought of writing a burlefque poem on the 
civil wars of Caefar and Pompey, or on the pro- 
fcrlptions of Antony and Auguftus. Whence 
then comes it to pafs,. that the dreadfutl difafters 
occaiioned in France by the League, and thofe . 
in England between the king and parliament, 

hav§ 
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*have given rife to fo much pleafancry ? It is in- 
doubtedly true, that thofe fatal broils bad a&K 
allv fomewhat exceedingly ridiculous at bcttoni. 
The citizens of Paris, at the head of the 
faction of the Sixteen, mingled abundance of 
folly and impertinence with the horrors of fic« 
tion. The intrigues of the women, the le- 
gate, and the monks, had a droll afpedl, not- 
withflanding thofe numberlefs calamities of 
which they were the occafion. The iheulogi- 
cal difputes, and the fanattcifm of the Puriuos 
JIT England, were fruitful fields for ridicule; 
and this fource of ridicule, well laid open, was 
capable of affording large fcope for pleafantry, 
after thefe tragical horrors, under which it \zj 
concealed, were once removed. Alt bo* the bull 
U?iigenitu5 has been theoccaiion of much blood- 
(bed, yet is not the little poem of PhlbUh 
tms the lefs adapted to the fubjedi ; and the 
only reproach that can, with any jufiice, 
be made him is, that he is not fo nterry and 
diverting, and fo diverfified, as he ought to be, 
and that he does not introduce in the courfe of 
the work, what he promifes in the beginning. 
The poem Hudibras I am now mentioning 
to you, feems to be a mixture of the ifi2fn/))^tfii 
Satire with Don ^ixote^ with this double ad- 
vantage, that it is written in verfe, and that 
it is infinitely more witty. As for the 
Alcnippttift Sat ire J it cannot ftand in compe- 
tition with it, and is really but a very middling 
performance. But his fuperabundance of wit 
is what has made him inferior to Don J^utxote. 
7'afle, pleafing fimplicity, the art of narration, 
of properly difpofmg the diiF^rent adventures, of 
checking the natural kruUx^' o^ ^u^\ genius, 
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arc, in my humble opinion, infinitely fuperior 
to mere wit. Hence it is, that Don Quixote is 
read by all the nations of Europe, whilft Hu- 
ll i bras aiFc^ds entertainment only for thofe of 
his own country. 

The name of this extraordinary author is 
Butler : he was cotemporary with Wilton, and 
had an infinitely greater (tk^rc of reputation than 
he, from the plcafantry and humour of his 
poem ; whereas that of Milton is very difmaL 
Butler made the enemies of Charles II. the fub- 
je^ of univerfal ridicule, and had this for his 
foie recompenfe, that the king often did him 
the honour to quote his verfes. The battles of 
the knight Hvdibras were much better known 
than thofe of the angels and devils of Milton's 
Paradiji Loft. ^ But the court of England treated 
the witty and diverting Butler, as ill as the 
court above did the grave Milton, for both 
were in a ftate of ftarving, or very near it. 

The hfero of Butler's poem was no feigned 
perfonage," like the Don Quixote of Michael 
Cervantes ; he was aSually a knight- baronet, 
that had formerly been one of Cromwell's en- 
thufiafts, ih whofe fervice he bore the office of 
a colonel. His name was Sir Samuel Luke. 
In order to undtrftand the fpirit of this poem, 
whith is wholly fingular in its kind, there will 
be a neceffity of retrenching, at leaft three- 
fourths of the paffages wc want to tranflate; 
for Butler is an author who never thinks he has 
faid enough. I have therefore reduced to about 
fourfcore t^erfes, the fuft four hundred in his 
work, to avoid a difguiiiiig prolixity. 

'^li'and 
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^uand let fnfmus f^ ks SainU 
Dams rjkgliUm Hmmt motprifu^ 
S^$nfi kaUmtpmr Jks BgSfa^ 
Mffifiri fmifnar its Gftfiw ; 
L&rMAi^tucmi (f Pwriimns 
Foifiiimi mufi rmitpurrt^ 
Et fu*dm /irttr lAr caktrei 
Les oratiurs de Nazantb 
Allaient battrt Im cmffi n dmrt \ 
^t part^ut fans Jav§ir fitirwicij 
Ait nom du Ciilj au n$m du A»if 
Lis gins dfanms couvrmint la Um i 
jtlors Monfiiwr k CbtuaUir^ 
Longtitns QtRf ainfi piAchile^ 
Tout nmpb d^um fainti UU^ 
Suivi di fin grani '^V|vr9 
S^iAapa di Joi% poutaillier^ 
jtvec fonfabn & VEvangili^ 
Et s^avija di parroyer. 

Sin Hudibrasj at hommi rarey 
Etaitj dit'Otiy rempK d*hpnniUi\ 
Avait di Pifprit 6f du caeur^ 
Mais il en itait fort avan. 
D*ailliurs par un talent nouveau^ 
Jl etait tout propn au bamau^ 
Ainfi qu*a la guem cruilU ; 
Grand fiir lis bancs ^ grand fiir la fiUiy 
Dans les camps & dans un bunau ; 
Simblable a ces rats amphibies^ 
-^//i paraijfant avoir diux viis^ 
Son rats di campagm H rats eTiau, 
Mais malgre fa grandi iloquince^ 
Et fin merite (*f fa prudence^ 
Jl paffi chez quilqucs favants 
Pour itre un di ccs injirumtnii^ 
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DoHt les fripons avec aJrtJfe 
Savent ufir fans din moU 
Ei (pttk ioument avec fot^lefi ; 
Cet in/hruniint i*appeUi un bu 
Ce ifeflpas qtten TheohgUj 
En Logifu^i ih Afltologte^ 
II nefut un DoSleur fubtil ^ 
En quatre il Jiparalt un filj 
Difputant fans jamais ft rendre^ 
Changeantde thefe tout^a-coupj 
Toujour s pret a parler beaucoup^ 
^uand itfallaU ne point iitendrt. 

D^Ihmbrqs la Religion 
Etait tout €Othnu fa raifon^ 
Vuidi de fens W fort profonde* 
Le Puritanifme dHhif 
La miilUure ftEie du monde^ 
Et qui certes ria rim ihumain ; 
La vraye Eglife nulitante^ ' 
^ui priche un pifhUt en main^ 
Pour mieux convertir fin prochain^ 

A grands toups de famre argumentey 
^i promet Us cekjies hiens 

Parlegibetiiparlacordej 

Et dfimtte fans miferianrde 

Les peches des autres Chretiens^ 

Pour fe miewc pardonner lesjiens % 

SeSfe qui toi^dtirs detruijanie 

Se detruit eue-meme enpn : 

Tel Samfon de fa main puiffante 

Brifa le temple PhiUftinj 

Mais il pent par fa vengeance^ 

Et lui-menu il s^enfeffelit^ 

Ecrafe fius la chute immenfe 

De ce temple ju'ifdemolit. 



An 
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Au ne% dii Chtvalier antique 
Detix grasses mcufiaches pindaienU 
A qui Id Parqves attacbaicnt 
Le deflin de la Republlqu^ 
J I ks garde fiigniufement^ 
Et Ji jamais on les arracbfj 
Cejl la chute du Parlement j 
VEtat enticr en ce moment 
Doit tofSer avrc Ja motiftacbc. 
Ainfi Taliacotius 
Grand Efatlabe d'Etrurie, 
^ Rtpata tous les nez perdut 
Par une nouvelle indu/irie : 
II vous prenait adroitement 
Vn /norcedu du €U fun pauvre Ijonann 
UappHquait oh nez proprement ; 
En fin it arrivait qti^enfimtne^ 
Tout jujle a la mort du preteur 
Tcmbait le nez de Pcmprunteur^ 
Et fonvent dans la mtme hiere^ 
Par jujlice ^ par but accord^ 
On rt7neltiut au gre du mort 
Le nez aupres de Jon dirriere. 
Nctre grand licros tV Albion^ 

Chimpe dtjjiii fa harifklle 

Pour vengcr la Religion 

Avait x) Parpn de fa fclle^ 

Deux pijhLts iSf an jambon. 

CUtait de tout terns fa mahlhe ; 

Seichanl que fi fa talohtiihe 

Pique une rnoitie du chevid 

Laulre moitie de F animal 

AO lejhrait pcint en arri'crc. 

Veda dine Ilndibras pa) ti ; 

.^ue DicH bCrifl': jhri -j-syufe', 

Stsargumeni Lf Joii t:.)!*!, 
4JV/ buiLe r::dji ^ J'5>i C'lirii^o. < 
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A man whofe imaginatian was capable of 
containing a tenth par: of the cvj c3K::a^ true or 
falfe, that predominates through every part of 
this work, would ftill be extremely divertin » ; 
but at the fame time he would do well to have 
a care how he attempts to tranflate- Hudibras ; 
for how is it poifible to excite laughter in rea- 
ders who are foreigners, by means of the follies 
of perfons long finoe forgotten in the very na- 
tion where they were once fo famous ? Dante 
is now no longer read in Europe, becaufe iiis 
work is perpetually alluding to fa^S^s utterly 
unknown. The cafe is exadly the fame with 
Hudibras. Moft of the ridicule in this work 
falls on the theology and divines of his own 
time. A commentary is therefore wanted 
to every line. Humour that ftands in need of 
being explained, from that moment ceafes to 
be fuch ; and it is very rare to find an explain-^ 
cr of the wit of others, have any of his own. 

This is one reafon why it will never be pof- 
fible for the ingenious Dr. Swift to be under- 
flood in France, though he has juftly acquired 
the title of the Englifti Rabelais. He enjoys 
alfo the honour of the priefthood, while he 
laughs at the whole cloth. Rabelais, however, 
was in every refpedl fuperior to his age, though 
Swift is infinitely fuperior to Rabelais. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant 
and unintelligible book, has difiufed abundance 
of gaiety, and a ftill greater quantity of im- 
pertinence. He was equally full of prolix- 
ity, order, and erudition. A good ftory, 
which fills two pages, is bought at the expence 
of whole volumes of nonfenfe, There are none 
I but 
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but thofe of a capricious taftc, that pique them- 
felves on undcrftanding and relifhing\hc whole 
of his performance. I'he reft of the nation 
]augli at the pleafantries of Rabelais, whilft 
they defpife his work, and he paflcs with them 
/or the chief of buffoons. People arc forry thit 
a man with fo much wit fhould make fuch a 
low ufc of it. In fhort, it is a drunken phi* 
lofopher, that writ only when be was not able 
to ftand. 

Dr. Swift is Rabelais in bis right fenfes, 
but pojilhcd by frequenting the beft com- 
pany. It 16 true he has not the gaiety of 
the former, but he is poffeffcd of all that deli- 
cacy, judgment, proper choice of matter, and 
that cxqutfite tafl:e which is wholly wanting in 
the curate of Meudon. His vcrfcs are ofi 
fingular caft, and almoft utterly InimitaKc. 
True pleafantry is his talent in profe and verfc; 
but to uiidcrftand him fully, there is a nccefEtj 
to take a (hort trip into his country. 

In this country, which appears fo extraordi- 
nary to the reft of mankind, nobody w:.s much 
i*urprifed to fee the reverend Dr. Swift, dean 
of a cathedral, laughing in his Tale of a T'J 
at Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinifts. He 
allcdocs in his own vindication, that ^e 
left Chriltianity untouched. He pretends to 
have ihewn all manner of refpetft to the fa- 
ther, by giving a hearty drubbing to each 
€^i the three fons. Nice people will be apt to 
iind thi^ apology rather too fli^iht for what 
pafils with them for a flagrant enormity. 

'I'his famous Talc of a Tub is an imitatico 
cf the ancient taW oV' xVvi Thrte Invifible Ring*, 
ly/jiVh »> ccxiaia (a.Vvci be^M^^v^^^ \» Vvs^ ^v\ 
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children. Thefe three rings were the Jewifh, the 
Chriftian, and the Mahometan religions. It is 
likewlfe an imitation of the Hiftory of Mero 
and Enegu, by Fontenelle. Mero was the 
anagram of Rome, and Enegu that of Geneva, 
TTiefe were two fitters, who pretended each to 
have the right of fucceffion to the kingdom of 
their father, Mero was the firft that mounted 
the throne. Fontenelle reprefents her as a for* 
cerefs, who was wont to fteal bread, and 
who performed her inchantments by the help 
of dead bodies. She is exactly lord Peter in 
Swift, whilft he is prefenting a piece of bread 
to his two brothers, and tells them, ** Friends, 
here is fome excellent Burgundy, this partridge 
has a moft exquifite flavour." The fame lord 
Peter plays every where the part of Mero in 
Fontenelle. 

Thus almofl: every compofition Is no more 
than an imitation. The hint of the Perfiaii 
Letters is taken from the Turkifli Spy. Boi- 
ardo has imitated Pulci, as Ariofto has imitated 
Boiardo. The moft original geniufes borroW 
from each other. Michael Cervantes makes his 
Don Quixote a fool ; but pray is Orlando any 
other ? It would puzzle one to decide whether 
knight-errantry has been made more ridiculous 
by the grotefque painting of Cervantes, than 
by the luxuriant imagination of Ariofto. Me- 
taftafio has taken the grcateft part of his operas 
from our French tragedies. Several Englifh 
writers have copied us, without faying one 
word of the matter. It is with books, as it is 
with the fires in our houfts ; one goes and 
lights his candle at his neig):A)0>i\* ^> 'a.tv^ ^^\*v 
Jights one of his own : w\\ewc^ V^ oatSL^cw^xxv ~ 
1 2. ^"^"^^^ 
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catcs to his neighbours that want his affiftance, 
(o that it becomes ablblutely the property of 
trvery one. 

On pope. 

T F*ANCY it will be more cafy for yon 
•* to form fome idea of Mr. Pope. He is 
in my opinion the moft elegant, the moft cor- 
reiS, and, whaf is ftill more difficult to find, 
the moft harmonious poet that England has 
hitherto produced. He has reduced the flirill 
harllmefs of the Englifli trumpet, to the foft 
i'wrctiicfs of the Lydian flute. His EfTay on 
Criiicil'm will foon be fuificicntly known in 
France, by the tranflations in verfc which IM 
libbc da Rcncl is about to publifh. 

What follows is a paflage from his poem 
called tht: Rape of ike Lock^ which I have latclf 
irandatcd with my ufual liberty ; for I mud 
.igaiii repeat Ir, I know nothing fo execrable -5 
ii literal tramlation of a piece of poetry. 

Umhrii! ii Ihiflant^ vieux Gnome rechigni^ 
l\i^ (Vune aile pefante^ W d'un air reufr^gni^ 
(yyrclyr eu nmrTfiuratit la cavcrne prof on Je^ 
(Ju bin tit'S ./j::x r^yons^ que ripandracildu tfanJiy 
Lti Dti'fi »^.'/.v vupcurs a choifi fon fjour: 
L:s tri/hs jlquihns y fif.int a I'entQury 
h.t Ic fufii malfam ae leiir ande halclne 
y pzrtc cmx cnvh'om In ficvre iy la migi'aint. 
S//r UN richefopha^ (hrrihi :m ^arcrocnt^ 
li?.'// des fambictux-, du I'Jint, d« ^arUuv^Xi V. 
venty ^ 
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La quinieufe Deeffi incejfamment repofe^ 
Le cctur gros de chagrin^ fans en fcavotr la caufe^ 
N^ayant penfe jamais^ fefprit toujour s trouble^ 
Uosil charge^ le teint paile^ ^ Ihypocondre enfit\ 
La midtfantt Envie ejl affije auprhJ^elkj 
Vieux jpeilre femnin^ aecripite pucelle^ 
Avec un airdevot dkhirant fin prochain^ 
Et chanfinnant les gens^ rEvangile a la main. 
' Sur un Jit plein de fleurs^ negligemnient panchie^ 
Une jeune heaute non loin d^elle ejl couchee ; 
Geft raffe£iation^ qui grajfeye en parlant^ 
Ecoute fans entendre^ i^ lorgne en regardant : 
^ui rougit fans pudeur^ ^ rit de tout fans joie^ 
De cent maux differens pretend quelle eft laproie^ 
Et pleine de fdnte fius le rouge ^ le fard^ 
Se plaint avec mdlleffe^ y fe pame avec art. 

Umbriel, a dufky melancholy fprite. 
As ever fullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper fcene. 
Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of fpleen. 

Swift on his footy pinions flits the gnome. 
And in a vapour reach 'd the difmal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows. 
The dreaded eaft is all the wind that blows ; 
Here in a grotto, fhelterM clofe from air, 
And fcreen'd in fhades from day's deteftcd 

glare, 
She fighs for ever on her penfive be3. 
Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne, alike in 
place, 
But differing far in figure and in face : 

I 3 Here 
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Here ftood III' Nature^ like an ancient maid,'' 

■ Her wrinkled form in black and whitearray'di 

With ftore of pray'rs^ for mornings, nighty 

and neons. 
Her hand is fillM ; her bofom with lampoons^ 
There AtFe£btion, with a fickly mien. 
Shews in her cheek the rofes of eighteen. 
Praftis'd to lifp, and hang the head afide. 
Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride: 
' On the rich quilt finks with becoming woe; 
Wrapt in a gown, for ilcknefs and for (how. 

Pope's Eflay on Man is in my opinion the 
fineft, the moft ufeful, and the fublimeft didac- 
tic poem that has ever been written in any lan- 
guage. The ground-work of the whole, it is 
true, may be found in lord Shaftcfbury's Charac- 
ter iftics, for which reafon 1 cannot fee why Mf- 
Pope has given all the honour of it to lord Bo- 
lingbroke, without mentioning a word of t:.e 
famous Shaftefbury, the dilciple of Locke. 

As there is nothing in metaphyfics but what 
has been often thought in every age and nation 
where the talents of the mind are cultivated, 
this fyftem has a great conformity with that of 
Leibnitz ; who pretends, that, of all potfible 
worlds, God muft certainly have chofen the 
bert ; and that, even in this beft, all the irre- 
gularities of our globe, as well as the folil^s or* 
its inhabitants, ought to have a place. It ha 
alfo a rcfemblance to thj notion of Pjato, whivli 
l.iv*^,that, in the infinite chain of oeings, cur c.i:tl\ 
nur bodies, and our ibuls, are fo many nccellii. / 
link.-. But neither Leibnitz no: Pope adniic > : 
tholc change^, which, .iccjrdin^ to rlaro, h.\c 

hai7-:-..i 
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happened to thofe finks of rt, our fouls and bo-^ 
dies; Plato, in his unintelligible profe, wrote 
like a poet 5 whilft Pope, in his admirable ver- 
fion, is truly a great philofopher. He fays, all 
things have at ail times been, even from the 
very infancy of nature, as they are ; that is, as 
they ought to be : " Whatever is, is beft." I 
could not help being pleafed, I own, to find he 
agreed with m« in a point which I had main-^ 
tained feveral year* fince, 

" You are filled with wonder to think God 
(hould have made man with faculties fo limited, 
fo ignorant, and fo much fhort of true happi-^ 
nefs. Why^do not you rather wonder he did 
not make him infinitely more fo ?" When a 
Frenchman and an £ngli(hman happen to agree 
in any point, you may fwear they are then in 
the right. 

The fon of (he fanKHis Racine has publiihed 
a letter of Pope addrefled to him, with a re« 
cantation of this doctrine. This letter is 
written in the ftilc and manner of Fene- 
nelon : it was delivered him by Ramfay, the 
editor of Telemachus ; that Ramfay who was 
the imitator of Telemachus, and much fuch 
another as Boyer was of Corneille ; that Scotch 
Ramfay who modeftly demanded admittance 
into the French academy; in a word, by that 
Ramfay who was fadly difappointed at net being 
a do£tor of the Sorbonne. This I know, 
as does every man of letters in England, 
that Pope, with whom I was very intimately 
acquainted, could hardly read French j fpoke 
not one word of our language ; never wrote one 
fmgle fyllable in the language not, bein^f capa- 
ble to da it i and, if he evcc v»cck\.^ Cvx^^ ^ 
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letter to the fon of our Racine, God muft cer- 
tainly have endowed him with the gift of tongues, 
by way of recompence for having compofed lb 
wonderful a work as his Eilay on Man. 

O N T H E 

ROYAL SOCIETY, 

AND 

ACADEMIES. 

A LL great men have either been formed be- 
•^^^ fore the inftitution of academies, or at leaft 
without any aiTiftance from them. Homer and 
Phidias, Sophocles and Apelle^, Virgil and Vi- 
truvius, Ariofto and Michael Angelo, belonged 
to no academy ; Taflb met with no other ad- 
. vantages befidcs a few ill-grounded criticifms 
from that of La Crufca; nor was Newton in- 
debted to the Royal Society of London for his 
difcoverics in optics, gravitation, the dodlrinc of 
integrals, and chronology. Of what ufc then arc 
academics ? To keep alive that flame which 
great geniufes have kindled. 

The Royal Society of London was formed in 
1 660, fix years before our Academy of Sciences. 
'J'his focicty beflows no premiums or rewards, as 
ours docs ; but then to make amends every mem- 
' bcr is pcrfciJtly at his liberty ; there are none of 
thofc difa[^recablc difli nations invented by the 
Abbe Rignon, who divided the Academy of 
Sciences into literary mv:n\\ic\^ ^nVi^ Vv-wi CiU- 
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ries, and mere honoraries who bad no preten"- 
ficns to learning. The fociety of London, 
wholly independent on, and unengaged by any 
but tbemfelves, was compofed of perfons who 
as I have already obferved, difcovered the feries 
of infinites, the laws of light and colours, thofe 
of^ravity, the aberration of the fixed ftars, the 
reflecting teleicope, the fire-engine, the folar 
micro/cope, with many other Inventions equally 
ufcful and aftonifhing. What more could thofe 
great men have done for the public utility, had 
they been either penfioners or honoraries ? 

The famous Dr. Swift, in the latter part of 
queen Anne's reign,, formed the defign of efta- 
biiibing an academy for the Englifh language 
on the model of the French academy. This 
project was fupported by the earl of Oxford, 
then at the head of the treafury, and ftill more 
by lord vifcount Bolingbroke, v/ho polTefled the 
uJent of ^alcing extempore in parliament with 
all that purity with which Swift wrote in his 
clofer, and who would have been at once the 
patron and the ornament of this academy. The 
members who were to have compcfed it, were 
perfons whofe writings will laft as long as the 
tnglifh language; namely. Dr. Swift; Mr# 
Prior, whom we have feen at our court, m a pub- 
lic character, and who is held in the fame re- 
putation in Englaird as La Fontaine in France; 
Mr. Pope, the Englifh Boileau ; Mr. Congreve, 
who may be juftly fiilcd their Moliere *, with 

• N?vcr did any two authors write on the fame fubjc^^j 
fo differently a) did Moliere and Congreve. Moliere diftin* 
goilhe ! Jiimfelf by his natural iiir.plicity, and Congreve by 
hU uona'.jral wit. 

I 5 fcveraJ 
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feveral others whote names I cannot well re- 
member ; all of whom could not have failed to 
have rendered this body illuftrious in its very in- 
fancy. But the queen unfortunately happening 
to die fuddenly, the Whigs took it into their 
heads to bring the prote£tor8 of thefe if poffible 
to the block or gallows; a mortal blow, as you 
may well imagine, to the BeUes-lettrts, The 
members who were to have compofed this aca- 
demy, would have had a prodigious advantage 
over the founders of ours. Swift, Prior, 0)n- 
greve, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, &c» had fixed 
the Englifh language by their writings ; whereas 
Chapelain, Colletet, Caflfaigne, Faret, Cotin, 
bur firft academicians, were the fcandal of our 
nation, and their names fo ridiculous, that at 
this day, ihould any author have the misfortune 
to be called Chapelain or. Cotin, he would be 
under a neceflity of changing; his name. 

Bvfides, the Englifh academy would have a« 
ilopted a very hifferent plan of operation from 
that of ours. One day one of the wits of that 
rountry afkcd me to (hew him fome of the 
memoirs of the French academy. I told him 
thty had not written any memoirs, but they 
had printed about fourfcore volumes of compii- 
tnenls. He jjlanccd over one or two of them, 
fie could by no means comprehend a fmgic 
fyllablfi of what they mt ant> though he very well 
undt*rftc)c>d all our good authors. All lean cif- 
covor, laid he, by this multitude of fine fpeeches, 
is, th;it after the new candidate h;iS tcld them, 
I hat his prvdecenbr was a very great man, that 
tardinal Richlicu was an excce<ling great man, 
and chancellor Se^^uicr a very eminent ma i 
the (i/rccilor aulwctcd Wvm '\iv vVi^ U^rev>i cr.anner, 
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that echoed back the fame expreffions ; adding, 
that the candidate might poffibly be a great man ^ 
and as for himfelf, the director, he did not mean 
l)y all this to forfeit his title to be one among 
the reft. It is eafy to difcover by what kind of 
latality almoft all thofe academical difcourfea 
have done this body fo little honour, yitium efi 
Umparis patius quam bomnis. The cuftom has 
been eftablifbed infenfibly, that every academi* 
cian (hould repeat thofe elogiums at his rece(>- 
tion : this was no more than to make it a kind 
of law, to tire the patience of the public. 
Should we afterwards enquire, how it came tp 
pafs, that the greateft geniufes who have enieredi 
into this fociety have R>metime8 made the worft; 
baragngues, the reafon is very evident ; i( 
b, that they wanted to fliine by treating a 
thread-bare fubje^ in a manner different frooi 
all who had gone before them. The necefficy 
of faying fomething, when one has not a fylla- 
ble to'fay ; the plague of mixing fomewhat new 
in a fubjeA already exhaufted ^ and withal, thac 
pafHon of (hewing one's parts ; are enough to 
make the greateft wit appear truly ri(iicuLous. 
Not being able to find any thing but what has 
been faid before, they rack their brains to giver 
the old thoughts a new cloathing, by forced 
turns of expreffion, and have hien compelled 
to fpcak without thinking ; like people who 
make as if they were eating, whilft they arc 
ready to perifti with hunger. Inftead of the 
law whereby the French academy have hound 
themfelves to print ail their diCcourCes, which 
are, properly' fpeakin^^, the whole of their 
works, methinks they had done better, had 
they made it a law to print none oC them at all. 
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The academy of Belles-lettres have propofcd a 
wifer and more advantageous end, which is that 
of prcfenting the public with a collciftion of 
memoirs, filled with refearches and ingenious 
criticlfms. Thofe -memoirs are already in ef- 
tcem amongft foreigners ; only one would wifli 
they had dipped fomewhat deeper in certain fub* 
jc£ts, and that they had entirely pafled by fome 
others without notice. We could have very 
well difpenfed, for inftance, with fuch difqui- 
fitions as the origin of the preference due to the 
right-hand above the left, with fome other re- 
fearches, which, though with titles not quite 
fo ridiculous, are not Icfs frivolous. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in her more difficult, but 
more evidently ufcful enquiries, is wholly em- 
ployed in the ftudy of nature, and the pcrfcd- 
ing the arts. It is to b^ believed, that iludies, 
tvhich are at once fo profound and fo clolcly 
purfucd, calculations fo exaft, difcoverics h 
xiice and ingenious, and views fo cxtenfive, will 
one day produce fomething that may be greatly 
tor the advantage of mankind. 

The moft ufeful difcoverics have been made 
in the moft barbarous ages ; and it fecms to be 
the lot of the moft enlightened periods, and of 
the moft learned boies, to reafon about the 
inventions of the ignorant. We may know, 
after the long difputes of Mr. Huyghcns and 
Mr. Renaud, the determination of the moft ad- 
vantageous angle of the rudder of a {hip with her 
keel ; but Chriftopher Columbus had difcovered 
America without fo much as dreaming of any 
fuch angle. I am far from inferring from this, 
that we ought to confine ourfelves wholly to the 
nnccnsixnty of blind ptatWct s Wv *\x. >wo>3Ad be 
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a happinefs if natural philofophers and geome- 
tricians would, as much as poflible, join the 
pra6lical part to the theory. Is ir abfolutely ne- 
ceflary; that what does moft honour to the human 
mind fliould often be the leaft ufeful ? A man 
who is poflefTed of the four common rules of 
arithmetic, with a natural ftock of good fenfe, 
becomes an eminent merchant, a James Coeur, 
a Delmet, or a. Bernard; whilft a poor alge- 
braift pafles his days in difcovering wonderful 
relations and aftonifliing properties in numbiers, 
but of no manner of ufe, and which would ne- 
ver have let him into the common courfe of 
exchange. All the arts are pretty much the 
fame. There is a qertain point, beyond which, 
all is matter of mere curiofity. Thefe ingenious 
but ufeful truths are like the ftars, which are 
placed at fuch an infinite diftancefrom us, that 
wc reap not the leaft advantage from their 
beams. 

As for the French academy, what advantage 
might (he not afford to learning, to the lan- 
guage, and to the nation, if, inftead of pefter- 
ing the world every year with a magazine of 
fulfome compliments, they bad publiftied the 
good authors of the age of Lewis XIV. purged 
from all thofe faults in language that have crept 
into them ? Corneille and Moliere are quite full 
of them. Fontaine fwarms with fuch miftakes. 
Thofe at leaft might be pointed out that appear 
incapable of being mended. Europe, which reads 
our authors, might in them learn our language 
fafely from all danger of a vicious idiom. Its 
purity would then be fixed for ever. The beft 
French authors, carefully publiftied at the kin^'a 
cxpence, would be one of tVv^ mo& ^o\\c>w^ 
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monuments of the nation. I have heard that 
Boileau formerly made a propofai of this kind; 
and that it has been iince renewed by one wbofo 
wit and good fenfe, as well as found crkicifm, 
are well known ; but with the common fate of 
many other ufeful proje^, that of being a{H 
proved and negleded. 

It is very extraordinary, that Corneille, who 
conipofed the fxrft of his good tragediesi at a 
time when the language was only beginning to 
be formed, fhould have wrote them with tole- 
rable purity and great fublknity, and all the reft 
in a loofe, incorre£t, and even low fitle, tho' 
Racine had then beftowed on the French lan« 
guage fo much purity, fo much fublimity and 
grace ; and whilft Boileaux fixed it by the moft 
txzGt corrednefs, precifion, ftrength, fullneli, 
energy, and harmony. Let any one but com- 
pare the Berenice of Racine with that of Cor- 
neille, one would ima|>ine this latter to have 
been written in the age of Triflan. It wpuli 
make one believe Cornetlle negle&ed his ftilc in 
proportion as he was under a greater neccflity to 
fupport it, and that his fole emulation was to 
write, when it (hould have been to write well. 
His lad twelve or thirteen tragedies are not ooly 
wretched, but in a very mean ftilc. What is 
ftill more furprifing is, that, even ip our own 
days, we have had plays, with other perform- 
ances both in profe and^verfe, compofed by aca- 
demicians, who have negle&ed their language 
to fuch a degree, that one can hardly reaui ten 
verfes in them without meeting with (ume btr- 
barifm. We may overlook a few faults in a 
good author; but where they grow numer- 
pus, it is impoffible iot (\xcYk ^ ni^\^ iq CuQ^orc 
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the writer's reputation. A company of perfons of 
good tafte one day reckoned upwards^ of fix 
hundred intolerable folecifms in a tragedy which 
bad met with diftingutfhed applaule both atPa« 
ris and at court. Two or three inftances of 
fiich unmerited fuccefs would be fufEcient to 
corrupt the language paft all poffibility of reco- 
ircry, and to plunge it into its antient barba- 
rifm^ from whence it has been drawn by the z£^ 
fiduous labours of k many great men. 

\ ... 

On CROMWELL. 

^ROMWELL is commonly reprefcnted a» 
^^ one who was an inlpoftor ihro^ the whol^ 
courfe of his life This is what I can hardly be- 
lieve. My opinioti of the matter is, that he wa4 
firft of all an enthufiaft, but that afterwards he 
fnade his very fanaticifm fublcrvient to his greaf- 
ncfs. A novice poflefled of extreme religious 
fervour at twenty, often becomes a confummate 
knave at forty. In the great game of humah 
life, men begin with being dupes, but end 
knaves. A ftatefman (hall fometimes take fdr 
his chaplain a monk covered over with the little 
pedantry of his convent ; fanatic, devout, cre- 
dulous, aukward, and quite raw in the worlds 
the monk acquires knowledge, politenefs, learns 
to intrigue, till at laft he fupplants his patron. 

Cromwell at firft hardly knew what to make 
of himfelf, and was puzzled whether to be a 
churchman or a foldier. He was afhially both. 
He made a campaign withFrederic-HenrY ^tlacit 
of Orange in 1622, who N?aa tvovox^^ '^\oa.^ 
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of great capacity himfelf, but alfo brother to 
two illuftrious perfonages. When he returned 
to England, he entered into the fervice of bi- 
Ihop Williams, and was my lord's chaplain, 
vrhilfl my lord was thought to be rather too 
great with his wife. His religious principles 
were thofe of the puritanical fedl ; fo that he 
could not but mortally hate the bifhop, nor 
could he have any great affection for kings. He 
wasbanifhed the biihop's family on accountof his 
being aPuritan, and this accident was properly the 
fountain and firft beginnipeof all his grandeur*. 
The Engli(h parliament had declaied againft 
royalty and epifcopacy, when fome friends 
Cromwell had in that parliament procured him 
to be chofen for a borough. He may be faid to 
have exifled only from this time, and was turned 
of forty before he made any noife in the world. 
In \ain had he ftudied the Bible, learned to 
wrangle about the inftituiion of pricfts and dea- 
cons, and made fome wretched Icrmons and li- 
bels : he was Hill in obfcujity. I have fecn a 
fermon of his pretty much like one of the Qua- 
kers harangues, in which one cannot difcuvcr 
the fmallell traces of that perfuafive eloquence f 

* We know not where our author picked up thefe anec- 
dotes ; but we will venture to fay they are doc true. Crom- 
well had been a libertine in his youth ; but he all at once 
bee;) me a fanatic ; and was fo eni^roflVd by his exercifes of 
devotion, th;it he negloQed his temporal affairs, which 
were in great diforder when he was returned member cf 
pailiJinent for the town of Cambridge. He hid auiine^ 
tiis fortieth year before he embraced the military picfcdico, 
and t!)en the civil war had broke our. 

f He never poifeiTed t'lt: leaft talent for eloquence ; <oa 
/}ic* V on trary, his public harangues v/erc iniipid, perplexed, 
and <(:en unintelhe'kblc. 
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by which he afterwards fwayed the parliaments. 
The true reafon of this is, he was much better 
qualified for the ftate than the church. But his 
eloquence confifted wholly in his air and in the 
tone of hi=s voice ; the fingle motion of that 
hand, that won fo many battles, and killed 
fo many Royalifts, was more perfuafive than all 
the ftudied periods of Cicero. It muft alfo be 
acknowledged, that the reputation he acquired 
was wholly owing to his incomparable valour,- 
which laiJ the firft fteps of that ladder, by 
which he reached the higheft fummit of human 
grandeur. 

He be'gan with ferving as a volunteer 
defirous of making his fortune in the city 
of Hull*, which was then befieged by the king. 
Here he performed fo many gallantand fucceff- 
ful exploits, that he was rewarded by the parli- 
ament with a gratification of about fix thoufand 
livres of our money. Such a prefent, beftowed 
by the parliament on a fimple volunteer, was a 
fure prognoftic their party muft one day get the 
better. The king was not then in a condition 
to make fuch a prefent to his general officers, 
as the parliament gave on this occafion to their 
volunteers. With money and fanaticifm, they 
muft, in the long run, overcome all that flood 
in their way : they made Cromwell a colonel : 
then it was that his great talents for war began 
to difplay themfelves ; infomuch, that, when 
jhe parliament made the earl of Manchefter 

• He was not in the town of Hull, which was never 
beHegcd, though Sir John Hotham refufed to furrender it to 
the king. The firft fpecimen of CromweH's foldierlhip 
was his raifing a troop of horfe for the fervicc of the par- 
liament^ and (juartcring ihctu at Cam\it\A^% 

.4 ^^Vt 
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their general^ they made Cromwell a lieutenant' 
general, without paffing through the interme- 
diate ranks. Never did man feem more worthy 
of command ^ never was there feen a greater 
fliare of prudence and activity, or a more dar- 
ing and undaunted I'pirit, joined to fuch an in- 
finity of refources as were in Cromwell. He 
was wounded in the battle of York ; and whilft 
the furgeons were beginning to drefs his wound, 
, he was told that his general lord Manchefter was 
retreating:, and the battle entirely loft. He runa 
to lord iVlancheAer^ whom he finds flying with- 
fome of his officers : he immediately takei him by 
thes^rm \ and, with an air of intrepidity md great- 
iiefs, told him ; ** You are miftaken, my lord; 
this is not the way the enemy have fled." He 
leads him back near to the ipot on which the 
battle was fought; rallies in the night upwards 
of tweive thoufand mens exhorts them in the 
name of the Lord ; cites the examples of Mofei, 
Gideon, and Jofhuas befeeches them by all 
means not to neglcdl to engage the vi£lorious 
Royalifls at break of day ; and entirely defean 
them. Almoft all the officers in his army were 
Cnthufiafts, who carried their Bibles tied to the 
pommel of their faJdles : there was nothing 
Calked of, either in the army or in parliament, 
but the overthrowing of Babylon, eftablifliing 
the Lord*s worfliip in the new Jerufalcm, anJ 
breaking the great idol. Cromwell, tho* aniiJd 
an hoil of fools, grew wife at laft, and be- 
thought himfclf, that it was better to gu-de 
them, than to be governed by them. The ha- 
bit, however, of preaching like one infpired 
ftill remained with him. Imagine to yourfelf a 
i'jauir, with his W\r\s bouwi %Jci<i\x\. vj^h a eir- 
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Sic of iron out of -mere mortification, who af- 
terwards pulls off his gircUe» and falls to knock- 
ing down bis brother Faquirs, This is Crom- 
well : he became full as good a politician as he 
was a foidier : he enters into an afFociation with 
all the colonels of the army ; and thus he forms 
bis foldiers into a kind of republic, who force 
their general to abdicate. Another generaliHl- 
mo is named, with whom he is prefently difia* 
tisfied : he governs the army, and with them 
the parliament, whom he at iaft compels to cre- 
ate htm generaliffimo. All this is certainly a 
great deal; but what is more remarkable is, 
that he gained every battle he fought, whether 
in Scotland, £n[>land, or Ireland ; and gained 
them not like other generals, by being a mere 
fpedUtor, foliicitcus about his own fafety, but 
by continually charging the enemy in perfon ; 
rallying his troops; by being prefcnt every* 
where; often wounded ; killing feveral of the 
Royalifts with his own hand; like Tome furious 
grenadier, that delights in carnage. 

in the midft of this cruel and bloody war^ 
Cromwell was making love, and went withtiis; 
Bible under his arm to lie with the wife of his 
vnajor-general Lambert4 This lady was in love 
with the earl of Holland, who was then ferving 
in the royal army. Cromwell takes him pri- 
ibner in one of his battles, and has the pleafure 
to cut off his rival's head. His maxim w^s to 
cut off every enemy of any confequence, either 
in the field of battle, or by the hand of the 
executioner. He cncrcafed his power on 
every occafion by perpetually abufing it ; and 
the depth of his defigns want nothing of his 
natural ferocity. He enters tVve ^^t\\^m^vsX% "^vv^ 
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taking out his watch, throws it on the ground, 
and breaks it to pieces with this expreffion I 
will break you, juft as I have done that watch. 
Some time after he returns, and diflblves them 
by his own authority, making them fikofF, 
as it were in review, before him. Each mem« 
her was obliged, as he pafled htm, to make 
him a profound bow. One of them, it feeim, 
thought proper to pafs him with his hat on; 
when Cromwell, taking it ofF, threw it on 
the ground. Learn, fays he, to (hew me th( 
proper refpeft. 

After having infulted every crowned head, 
by cutting off that of the king his lawful fow- 
reign, and when he had even begun his owr 
reign, he fent his pidure to queen Chrifliiu 
of Sweden. Marvel, a famous Englifh poet 
who made very good Latin verfes, compofcd fo 
lines on the occafion, which were to accompn;, 
that prcfent, in which he introduces Cromw'cl 
himfelf. Ciortwell corrcdled the two laft 
which are thefe : 

At tihi fuhmittit frontem reverentior umhray 
Non funt hi vultus regibus ufque truces. 

The bold fentiment exprefled in thofe thrw 
couplets may be turned in this manner : 

Les armes a la maim j*ai difendu les kix ; 
D^un pcuple audacieux fai venge la qucrellc, 
Rcgardez fans fremir cette image fidele \ 
Men ff'cnt neft pas toujours Vepoiroante des rt:: 

Beheld the chief who fought for dying lawi; 
And fhun'd no dangers in his country's cauc; 
To kings no longer dreadful, fues to yoji 
And fniooths I'rve tenuis oC liis awful brow. 
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. T'his queen was the firft who acknowledged 
him on his being made protedor of the three 
kingdoms. Almoft every fovereign in Europe 
ient ambafladors to their brother Cromwell, to 
this once menial fervant of a biftiop, who had 
put his fovereign, who was of their blood, to 
death by the hands of the executioner : nay, 
they difputed who fliould have the honour of 
being in alliance with him. Cardinal Mazarin, 
to pleafe him, banifhed the two fons of Charles 
I. the two grandfons of Henry IV. the two 
coufins-gcrmain of Lewis XIV. of France, con- 
quered Dunkirk for him, and the keys of that 
place were accordingly fent him. When he 
died, Lewis XIV. with his whole court, put 
on mourning, except Mademoifelle, who had 
the courage to come to the circle in colours, 
thus fingly maintaining the honour of her . 
family. 

Never was there king m'o re abfolutethan Crom- 
well. He faid, he liked better to govern under 
the quality of proteftor than that of king, be- 
caufe the power of the latter was well known 
to the people of England, whereas that of a 
protedlor was not. This fliewed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, who are flaves to opi- 
nion, which opinion often depends on a mere 
name. He had conceived a thorough contempt 
for religion, though he was indebted to it for 
all the power and honours he enjoyed. We 
have an undeniable anecdote of this prefcrvcd 
in the St. John family, which is a fufficicnt 
proof of the fovereign contempt Cromwell en- 
tertained for that inftrument which had pro- 
duced fuch wonderful efFefls in his hands. H^ 
ivas ono dzy cracking si \ioU\ci >N\^VoJ^^^^ 
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Fleetwood, and St. John *, who was grandfatfatr 
to the prefent Lord fiolingbroke ; they wanted 
to draw the cork of a bottle, when thecorkfcrew 
happened to fall under the table: they were all 
of them in fearch of it, but could not find it. 
In the mean time, word was brought in that a 
<!eputation from the Prcftyterian churches wait- 
ed for an audience in the antichamber. ^< Tell 
them," fays Cromwell, ** that I am in prhaU 
Jeeking the Lord ** This was the canting exprcf- 
fion of thofe fanatics for being at prayers. 
When he had iti this manner difmifled the de- 
putation of minifters, he made ufc of thefevc^ 
words to his companions: •• Thofe knavet 
think we are feeking the Lord, whereas in truth 
we are looking for the corkfcrcw." 

Europe has no example of any man who 
raifed himfelf to fuch an heighth of glorr, 
from fo humble an original. What could fuch 
a man want? Succefs. This fuccefs he en- 
joyed ; but was he happy with all his good 
fortune ? He lived in very narrow and uneafy 
circumftances till paft forty ; he then bathed 
himfelf in blood, pafTed the reft of his days in 
perpetual anxieties, and died at laft in his 
feven and fiftieth year. Let any man but com- 
pare the life of this msfn with that of Ncwtor, 
wholived fourfcoreand four years, in perfeft tran- 
quility, full of honour, the light and guide of 
all intelligent beings, his reputation and fortune 
daily encrcafing, without care or remorfe ; and 

• The St. John liere mentioned was no more than a r*- 
t'jral Ton of Lord Bolingbroke*} family, and a lawyer Ir; 
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then tell me whofe was the happier lot of the 
tyro. 

O cures bomnumt S quantum eft in rebus Inane! 

On FANATICISM. 

/^EoMETRY has not always the property of 
^^ beftowing « juft way of thinking on thofe 
who cultivate that fcience. Into what preci- 
pfces may not one fall with thofe outlines of 
reafon ? A famous Protcftant, who was reck- 
oned one of ^the firft mathematicians of his 
age, and who trod in the fteps of Newton, 
I^ibnitZy and Bernouilli, took it into his 
head, fome years fincc, to draw fome very odd 
corollaries^ It has been faid, that with one 
grain of faith one might remove mountains i 
this pcrfon, by an analyfis wholly geometrical, 
fays to himfelf, '* I have many grains ot faith, 
therefore I ought to do fomething more than 
remove mountains." This was he who made 
his appearance in London in 1707, accompa- 
nied with fome learned perfons, and even fome 
of them very fenfible men. He gave out pub- 
lickly, that he would raife adead^ perfon to life 
in any church-yard they fliould think proper. 
Their reafonings ,were always guided by fyn- 
thefis. They argued thus : The true difciples 
muft certainly work miracles, and we are true 
difciples ; ergo, we can do any thing we pleafe. 
jSimple faints of the church of Romc^ ^n'csa 
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were wholly ignorant of geometry, have raifed 
a great number of dead ; therefore, a fortiori^ 
we who are the reformers of the reformed mjuft 
certainly be able to raife whom we pleafe. 

It is impoffible to anfwer fuch arguments; 
they are all according to the ftriScft rules 
of the fchools. Here then is what has de- 
luged antiquity with prodigies. Hence we may 
account for the temples of Efculapius being al- 
ways full of votive tablets, and every pillar of it 
hung round with the crutches of the lame, and 
the piftures of cures performed, with the images 
of little children in iilver, as big as the life; in 
fbort, every thing was miraculous. 

In a word, our famous proteflant geometrician 
that I am fpeaking of, w^s fo much in earnefl:^ 
that he pofitively afHired . the public he would 
raife .the dead ; and this plaufible propofal made 
fuch an impreflion on the populace, that queen 
Anne was obliged to appoint a day, an hour, 
and a church-yard, in the option of the adept, 
where he might perform his miracle in a proper 
manrier in theprefence of the magiftracy. Our 
geometrical apoftle made choice of St. Paulas 
Cathedral to exhibit his holy art. The people 
lined the place, and foldjers were planted to 
keep the dead and the living in order. The 
magiftrates took their feats j and the recorder 
wrote every circumftance of the tranfadjions in 
the public archives. One cannot be too exa<9: 
or ufe too many precautions where miractes are 
concerned. A body was therefore taken up in 
prcfence of the faint, fuch as he wasvpleafed 
to dire£t. He prayed, fell >on his knees, made 
a thoufand holy contortions, in which he was 
followed by his companions — but in vain ; the 
5 ' deccafed 
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deceafed gave not the final left fign of tife, ib 
that they were forced to carry him back to hi$ 
hole, and content tbemfelves with fomc Hight 
pimifhment of the raifer of the departed and his 
adherents* I have fince fcen one of thofe po6r 
fellows ; he owned to me that fome one of theoi 
had been tainted with a little matter of venial 
iin, which the departed had difcovrred ; and 
that, had it not been for this, the refurrediioa 
had moft infallibly taken place. 

Were it lawful to blaze abroad aught to the 
difcredit of thofe to whom the public owes the 
greateft and mofl fincere refpefl:, I ihould now 
be tempted to fay, that Newton, the great New- 
ton himfelf, has difcovercd in the Revelations 
that the pope is antichrift, with abundance of the 
fame fort of ftufF: I verily think I fliould call 
bim an Arian in good earneft, I am fenfible 
this wcaknefs of Newton is to that of our other 
geometrician as an unit is to an infinite number. 
There is certainly no kind of comparifon. But 
what a wretched fet of beings muft the human 
fyecies be, when fuch a man as the immortal 
Newton could perfuade himfelf he faw the pre*- 
fcnt hiftory of Europe in the Apocalypfe ! 

It would feem that fuperftition is an epide* 
•mical kind of diforder, and from which the 
brighteft minds, and even freethinkers, are not 
wholly exempt. There are in Turkey perfons 
of extfeme good fenfe, who would fufFer em- 
paling alive for certain opinions of Abouheker. 
Thcfe principles once admitted to be juft, their 
other arguments are certainly very conclufive. 
The Navaricians, the Radarifts, and thejaba- 
rifts, damn each other mutually, by mere fub- 
tile and cobweb arguments : theyallo{xJ\^\x\.4w« 
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very plaufible confequences ; though none of 
them have the courage to examine the princi- 
ples on which thofe arguments are founded. 

A report is fpread abroad in the world, that 
there is a^ giant feventy feet high ; imme- 
diately the dotflors in a body examine what 
the colour of his hair ou-^iht to be, toge- 
ther with the dimenfions of his thumb, and the 
breadth of his nails. There is nothing but out- 
cries, caballing, and difputes. They who 
maintain that the littl« finger of* the giant is no 
more than fifteen lines in diameter, condemn 
Yuch as afHrm the little finger to be a foot thick 
to tlw flames. *• But, for heaven's fake, gen- 
tlemen, are you fare there is fuch a monfter in 
being as this giant V* fays a by-ftandcr, with 
great modtfty. ** What a blafphemous doubt!" 
cry all the difj^njtants,^ ** what an impious ah- 
iurdity !" Thus they come to a pious conrlu- 
fion to ftone this by-ftaiidcr ; and after having 
murdered him in the moft orthodox and cdifj- 
inj; manner imaginable, they f.ill together bv 
the c:»j<, accordinj^ to cuftom, about the niyl- 
tcry of the nails and the little finger. 

On DEIS M. 



THEISM is a religion whi.h is diffjlfd 
•^-^ through all rellp,ions, ametnl which rrixti 
and unites with all other metals, end who'e 
veins penetrate under ground to the extremi:iei 
of the univcrfe. T\us vmivt Vvt:t nearer rhe 
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furfacey and is more worked in China than 
in other parts; every where elfe it lies con*, 
cealeil, and is a fecrec wholly unknown to any 
but the true adepts. 

There is no country where thofc adepts 
abound more than in England. In the laft cen- 
tury there were even fome athcifls in that king- 
dom, as well as in France and Italy. What 
chancellor Bacon faid has been fulfilled to a tic* 
tie. That a fmattering of philofophy makes one 
an atheift, but that 1 profound application to ic 
leads to the knowledge of a God. At the time 
that men believed with Epicurus, that chance 
governs every thing, or with Ariftotle, and even 
with feveral ancient divines, that every thing 
owes its being to corruption, and that, with 
the help of a little matter and motion, the 
world went very well of itfeif, it was then pof- 
fiblc for a man to have difbclicvcd a providence. 
iiut, after having a nearer view of nature^ 
which the ancients never faw at all ; after dif- 
covering that all matter is organized, and chat 
every thing contains the principles of propaga* 
tion ; after a full convidlion that a muihroom is 
as much the prod udion of infinite wilJom as 
the fyftem of the univerfe; thinking perfons 
have fallen to adoring where their prcdecefTors 
blafphemed. Natural philofophers are become 
the champions of a providence. A catechift 
announces a God to children, whilft a Newton 
is demonrtrating its exigence to the fages of 
the world. 

Many have been defirous to know, whether 
deifni, confidered in itfclf, an i without any re- 
lif^ious ceremonies, can properly be called a re- 
lit/ ion. The anfwcr is evident; H*i viW\ v^\^*^. 
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acknowledges a creating God, he who corfidcrf 
God only as a being infinitely powerful, and who 
fees nothing in his creatures but machines of an 
admirable contrivance ; can no more be faid to 
have a right fenfe of religion towards him, than 
an European, who fhould admire the power of 
an emperor of China, would be, for that rcafon 
only, a fubjccl of that prince : but he who is 
perfuaded thai God has been pleafed to create a 
certain relation between himfelf and his cEta- 
tures i that is, between himfelf and men,whjni 
he has made free, capable of good and evil, 
and who hath beflowcd on them all that faculiy 
of right reafon, which is properly the inftinclof 
man, and on which is founded the law of na- 
ture ; this perfon is certainly under the powrr 
of true religion, and a religion at Icaft infinitely 
fuperior to all ihofe of the fecSs who are not<»f 
our communion ; for all thole ic<Sls are in the 
wrong, whcieas the law of nature is undoii'> 
tedly, fo far as it goes, perfectly right : even 
our revealed religion neither is nor can be any 
other than right reafon as yet unaided by reve- 
lation, whereas the other religions are only good 
llnfe perverted by fupcrftition. 

All the fccts diftlr from one another, be- 
caufc they arc of man ; whereas morality is 
every- where the fame, becaufe it proceed:- iVom 
God. 

It lias been aflccd. Why, of five or fix hiin- 
jdrcd different fccis, there has not been on :h:t 
has not been the occafxon of blooiilhed ? And 
that the Dcifls, who are fo numerous in all 
parts, have never occafioned the fmalUf> t'iliur- 
bancc ? The reafon is, that they were phil^lo- 
plMS. Now vhi\ofo?Ws tv^s.'^'^ in all lik-jl • 
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bodd, be guilty of falfe reafoning, but never 
engage in intrigues of ftate ; fo that they who. 
perfecute philofbphers, on pretence that their 
Qpinions may prove dangerous to the public^ 
are full as abfurd as a man would be who (hould 
imagine the ftudy of algebra might poffibly 
raife the price of corn at market. A thinking 
being, who is in an error, is an object of pity, 
and his pcrfecutor a dangerous idcot and a 
madman. We are all fens of one parent; 
and fliould any of my brothers, who is full of 
filial refpeA, and animated with a charity 
truly fraternal, think proper to pay his re- 
fpe^ to our Common Father after a different 
manner from me, am I therefore 10 cut hisr 
throat ? 

After all, what is a true Deift ? One who 
fays to God, ** I adore and love thee ; " one 
who fays to a Turk, a Chinefe, an Indian, and 
to a Ruflian, " I love thee." 

But perhaps he doubts of Mahomet's voyage 
to the Moon, and accordingly makes bold to 
Hipprefs one half of it, at lead in his own prn 
vate opinion ; he docs not infift his wife (hould, 
leap into the (ire on his death, out of pure de- 
votion. Sometimes too he may be tempted .to 
think the hiftory of the eleven thoufand vir- 
gins, and that of St. Amable, whofe hat and 
cloves were carried to Rome by a fun-beain, a 
little dubious. In every other refpecl he may 
be a very honeft man. Noah wouM certainly 
have admitted him into his ark; Numa Pom- 
piljus into his council ; he would have rode 
00 the car of Zoroaftcr, philofophized with 
Flato, Ariftippus, Cicero, and Atticus j but 
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tell me, do you think he would not have baJ 
ft fip of the hemlock with Socrates i 

O N T H £ 

Contradictions of this World, 



^TpHE more one knows this world of oun, 
^ the more contradict ions and inconftftencici 
fhall we find in it. To begin with the (yrand 
Turk; he is under an indifpenfible neceffity to 
cut off the head of every one who gives him the 
lead grounds of difpleafure, and is at the fame 
time hardly able to prefcrve his own. 

If from the Grand Turk we pafs to St. ?t* 
ter ; his holinefs confirms the election of em- 
perors, has kings for his vaflfals, but is not 
more pov^erful than a duke of Savoy. He fends 
his commands into America and cbe Eaft In- 
dies ; yet is he not able to take away one privi- 
lege from the republic of Lucca. The empe- 
Tor is king of the^ Romans $ but his whole 
light and prerogative confifls in holding the 
pope's flirrup, and the bafon for him to wa(k 
in at mafs. 

The Englifh fcrve their monarch on the 
knee; but then they depofe, imprifon, and cut 
ofF his head on a fcaf^'old. 

Men who have made a vow of poverty, tb- 
tain, even by virtue of that vow, an eftjte cf 
livo hundred thoufaiid crowns yearly revenue, 
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and, in confequcnce of their humility, bccoaic 
abfolute fuvercigns. 

At Rome they rigoroufly condemn pluralities 
of benefices, with cure of fouls j while at the 
fame inftant they will iffuc out bulls to fome 
German to enable him to hold half a dozen bi- 
ftopiics at once. It is, fay they, becaufe the 
German bifliops have no church cures. Tlic 
chancellor of France is the fcconJ pcrfon in 
the ftate, and yet he is never permitted to eat 
at the king's table ; at Icaft, it has never hap- 
pened hitherto : while a colonel, v»^ho U fviaree 
a gentleman, enjoys that honour. An inten- 
dant's lady is a queen in her hufband^s province^ 
and at court no more than a fimple. country 
madam. 

They who are convi(Sled of that heinous fin 
of non- conformity, are publicly burnt; whilfl; 
the fecond eclogue of Virgil, in which is th:^r 
warm declaration of love which Corydon makeo 
the beauteous Alexis,' Formofivn paftor Ccryrhn 
ardebat Alexin^ is gravely expounded in Q^^txy 
college; and they are eyen at abundance of 
pains to caufe their pupils to take notice that 
the' Corydon was fair and Amyntas fwarthy, yet 
ftill Amyntas might juftly claim the. preference. 

Should a poorharmlefs philofopher, who ne- 
ver dreamed of doing the lead harm to any one, 
take it into his head to imagine that the earth 
moves, that light comes from the fun, or that 
matter might poflibly have fome other proper- 
ties befides thofc we are yet acqu iifitcd v/ith» 
immediately the hue-and-cry is ralfcd againli: 
him as an impious difturber of the public tran- 
quility, notwithftanding his pcrfccutors have 
tranflated and publilhed, in it]*um tlcWo\vJi^\.\v.- 
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cretins and Cicero's TufculaneQueftions, which 
arc two complete bodies of irrcligrbn. 

Our courts of juftice have nowrcjcScd all be- 
lief of perfons poflcfled with evil fpirits, and 
witches are fubjedis of laughter ; but Gaufredy 
and Grandier were both burnt for witchcraft ; 
and lately, by a majority of voices, a monk was 
condemned to the ftake by one of our parlia- 
ments, for having bev/ftched a young damfel of 
eighteen years by breathing upon her*. 

The fceptical philofophy of Bayle was even 
perfecuted in Holland. La Motte le Vayer, ftill 
a greater fceptic, though not near fo good a phr- 
lofopher, was preceptor to Lewis XIV. and his 
brother. Gourville was hanged in effigy at 
Paris, whilft he was the ambaflador of France 
in Germany. 

The famous atheift Spinofa lived and died in 
peace. Vanini, whofc only crime was writing 
agalnft Ariftotle, was burnt for an atheift : in 
this^ quality he has had the honour to qiake a 
confiderable article in the hiftory of the republic 
of letters, as well as in all the dhSlionaries, thofe 
enormous archives of lies, with fo fmall a mix- 
ture of truth : Do but open thofe books, you 
will there find it recorded that Vanini f not only 

^ This is the famous pr^fecution of Father Girard and 
Mifs Cadiere. Never was there any thing more difgracc- 
ful to humanity. 

f Julius Cxfar Vanini, born in the kingdom of Naples 
in the fixteenth century, was an adventuier in freethink' 
ing, and travelled into feveral countries, vtfherehe brought 
MmfeJf into trouble by fpeakih^ sMd writing on the myftc- 
ries of religion. At length he was imprifoned at Tholoufe, 
' tried and convi^ed of atheifm and forcery» for which he 
was brought to the i^ake and burned alive^ after Iiis tongue 
had been cut out. 
' taught 
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t^gbt atheifm in his wntings, but alfo that 
twelve profeiTors of the fame creed had actually 
fet out from Naples with defign to make profe- 
lytes to their gofpel in all parts ; then open Va- 
Xiini's books, you will be aftonifhed to End they 
contain nothing but fo many proofs of the ex- 
lAence of a deity. See here what he fays in hi» 
Amphicheatrum, a work condemned upon trufl^ 
becaufe* it is wholly unknown : *' God is his 
own fole principal and boundary, without end, 
without beginning, having no need of either ;. 
and the father of all beginning and of every 
end ; he exifts for ever, but in no fpace of time j 
with regard to time, there is no duration, a 
parte ante, that is to fay, which is paft^ nor fu- 
turity which"will come hereafter; he is prefent 
every where without occupying any place; im- 
moveable, yet without flopping, and rapid with- 
out motion ; he is all, but without one exclu- 
£ve of all j he is in every thing, but without 
, being confined ; and without every thing, but 
without being excluded from other beings \ 
good, without quality ; a whole, without partsj 
and, whilft he produces all the various change* 
in nature, he is himfelf unvaried and immu- 
table ; his will is his power ; he is fimplicity it- 
ielf ; there is no fuch thing as mere poffibiliry, 
all in him is real; he is the firfl, the middle, 
and the laft a£l; in one word, h^ is all, yet is 
he above all kings, without them, within them, 
beyond them, eternally before them, yet prefent 
with them." After fuch a coiifciTion of his faith,, 
was Vanini denounced an atheift. Yet what 
could the grounds for his condemnation be f 
The fimple depofition of a fellow called Fran- 
gon. In vain did his works b^^i m\w^fe vcv ^v^ 
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favour. A fingle enemy robbed him of his life 
and reputation, at leaft all over Europe, at the 
fame time. 

The little book, called the Cymbalmm MunJ!^ 
-which is no more than a cold imitation of Lu- 
clan, and which has not the flighteft or moft 
diftant relation to Chriftianity, has in like man- 
xicr been condemned to the flames ; yet Rabe- 
lais has been printed cum privikgio^ and the 
Turkifti Spy, and even the Perhan Letters •, 
have been fuflFered to pafs unmolefted, particu- 
larly the latter, that ingenious, diverting, and 
daring performance, which contains an entire 
letter in defence of fuicide ; another in which 
are thefe words : ** If we fuppofc fuch a thinj 
as religion ;" another where it is faid in exprcls 
terms, that the bifhops have properly no other 
funsStion, but that of difpenfmg with the laws; 
in a word, another which calls the pope a ma- 
gician, who endeavours to perfuadc us that three 
and one arc the fame ; that the brfead wc cat is 
not bread, &c. The abbe de St. Pierre, a man 
who miglit pc;filbly be deceived, but who has 
conftantly ktpt the public good in fi^ht in all 
his writings, and whofc works cardinal I)u 
Bois ufcd to call iheDicams v\ a good Citizen; 
this abbe de St. Pierre, I fay, was excluded from 
the French Acadeny, nanine contradicente^ for 
haviiig, in a political work, preferred the efta- 
bliflimentof boards of council to the inftitutico 
of fccretarics of ftatc ; and for faying, that the 
financf-s had been fliamc fully managed towards 
the dofc ol that glorious reign. The author cf 
the rc'fianLcitcis made mention of Lcwi.tXlW 

• By the Tiarviii dc ^\<iT\KttYUv^u, 
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only that he might have an opportunity to tell 
the. world that the king was a magician, who 
undertook to perfuade his Aibjedls that paper 
was gold and filver ; that he preferred the Turk- 
ifh to all other fov.ti^ of government ; that he 
held a man who handed him a napkin in higher 
cfteem than one who had won him battles; that 
he had given a penfion to a perfon who had fled 
a matter of two leagues from the field of battle 
without once looking behind him^ and a con* 
fiderable government to one who had run four ; 
that he was miferably poor, notwithffanding he 
fays, in the fame letter, that his finances are 
inexhauftible. Let us further fee what the fame 
author, in the only book of his then known, 
had faid of Lewis XIV. the proteftor of the 
French Academy; and it is on the reputation 
he acquired by this book, he was admit- 
ted into their number. We may add to tbis^ 
what crowns the inconliftency, that this com- 
pany received him amongft them chiefly for 
making them ridiculous ; for of all the books' 
in which authors have made themfelves* merry 
at the expence of their company, there is none 
where they are worfe handled than in the Per- 
iian Letters. Confult the letter in which it is 
laid ; ** The members who compofe this body,. 
have no other employment but to prate everlalt- 
.ingly ; and panegyric flows naturally out of 
that babbling of theirs, which is truly world 
without end,'' &c. After treating that body in 
this manner, they very complaifantly praifed 
him for his addrefs in drawing a Arong like- 
nefs. 

Were I difpofed to examine the contrarieties 
lobe met with in the repu\i\\c <^l\^\x^^\^\T^\iS5. 
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write the hK^ory cf all the literati, and cf all 
the wit3 who have ever had a being: in like 
manner, had I a mind to enter into the dtuil 
cf all the inconfiftencifs to be found in human 
Society, J fhould he obliged to write no Ici'i 
than a hiftory of the whole human race. An 
inhabitant of Afia, who ftiould travel into Eu- 
. rope, n i^ht take us all for Pagans. The very 
<Uiys of the week with U3 bear the names of 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus ; the mar- 
riage of Ctjpid and Pfyche are painted in a 
f aiace be!onp;ing to the pope j but efpectaily 
ihould this Afiatic be at one of our operas, he 
could iiavc no manner of doubt but it was a 
fcitivj*] in honour of the Heathen Gods. Were 
he to inform himfelf more exactly in what re- 
garded our mnnncrs, he would he under much 
?rrr;itfir af}oniflim(.nt : he would find a law lub- 
iiltin^r in Spfiin, by which all foreigners arc cx- 
rliKJ'.'l from fhr; fmalUfV conimrrcc, dircctlvor 
'iiifiiiM-lly, with ihcir Ameiic;in fcttlcir.f r.ts 
whiin thc.'c very ff>r. 'yjntn carry on, by n-cars 
<»r SpjMiifli fjK^tois, a trade to the amount of 
f:ffv n.lllioir, /rr anmnn ; fo that Spain CduM 
11' .'-v fMov/ lifh, were it not for the violation 
of'tli.'it Ij'W, uhirh is itill in l>cinrr, thou;:h per- 
jHtrjiIIy tr:ni}>l(rl upon : he could /ice the <:<»- 
\(:Minni t in iuioJiir r (oiintry cixoura^Mi*^ an 
U A\:\ (i)rn|t.iny, (li<ii'|Mi tlicir the (ilogiaiis h:.d 
('kI.iimI tluir dividLiKJs criii:in:il h c fore fieri : 
))r vr I III li.ivc til'* ri'ht 'f iiulf/incr their Ic!- 
ln«v- li ' i' I'l- , the ((irnniand ui their aimir&in 
fin.r ',.1 v.-.. I, wi'li ihc cju.ility of coun(ill'.f> Cm" 
fl.i'r, I .11 -lit with nirni'v '■ l;*' vnuUl never be 
jjl'Jc fn (Oil |.riiv nd lu»w it Ihoujii lur meivifut i 
ill iUt jj.iteiiis v/\.k\\ u\v\v\v:\:v\\:\\\vvi\\v»U\Wt 
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places, that they have been granted, without ca-- 
balling, fee, or reward, and purely on the (core 
of merit, whilft the valuable conftderation is at- 
tached to their letters of provifion. Would not 
Qur Afiatic be furprifed to fee our players at the 
iame inftant payed by the fovereign and excom- 
municated by. the clergy ? He would aflc why a 
lieutenant-general, who is only a returier^ or 
man of the common dafs, though he may have 
von battles, (ball, in the eftimation of the tailUj 
be ranked with a pes^fant, whilft an Echevin^ or 
city (herifF*, (hall be held as noble as the 
Montmorenci's ? Why, during the time that 
all regular (hows are prohibited in a week 
which is confecrated to edification, they allow 
of mountebanks, whofe language is ofFenfive 
to the leaft delicate ear ? He would fee almoft 
all our laws in dire£t oppofltioo to our cuftoms ^' 
and were we to travel into Afia, we (hould find 
pretty near the fame inconfiftencies. 

Men are every-where alike fools : they 
make laws after much fuch a manner as we re^ 
pair breaches in walls. In one place the elder 
brothershavedoneall in their power to leave their 
younger mere beggars; in others they (hare 
all alike. At one time the church authorizes 
duels, at another (he anathematizes them. The 
partizans and enemies of Ariftotle have been ex- 
communicated in their turn, fo have the wearers 
of long and (hort hair. There has not in the 
known world any law been difcovered that has 
been able to redrefs a very filly piece of folly> 
which is gaming. The laws of play are the 

• This ridiculous cuflom has been at lengtli abolished ia 
] 7 5 1 . The lieuteuanc-generals are now dccV&s^d ^.^ tv^^^ 
at tbc f chcvins. 
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only ones which admit of neither exccptioo, 
relaxation, im(>oriti<m, nor variation. A fellow 
that has been a lackey, if he plays it lanfyuimt 
with a king, and happens to win, is paid with- 
out the load hefication : in every other re- 
{be£t, the law is a fword, with which the 
ftronger cuts the weaker in pieces. 

. Yet the world fubfifts as it it were conftitut- 
ed in the wifeft manner imaginable ) irre^uli- 
rity is attached to our natures $ our political 
world is much like our globe, tho* fomething 
hideous, it yet preferves icfelf. It would 1ms 
folly to wifh, that all the mountains, feas, and 
rivers, were drawn in regular geometrical 
figures : it would be a ftill higher piece of folljr 
to require fuch a thing as confummate wifdom 
from men \ it would he to give wings to dogi, 
or horns to cogles* 
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ON 

WHAT IS NOT DONE, 

AND 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

•TO let the world go as it will, to do one*$ 
*'- duty in a decent way, and to take care 
always to fpeak well of the prior, is an old 
maxim amongft the .monks, but which would 
oeve'r draw the convent out of its ancient 
poverty, the negled of its difcipline, and tho 
contempt that muft of neceflity enfue from 
fuch a conduS, When men are not fpurred 
with emulation, they aie properly fo many aiTes 
who jog on flowly at the old pace, who ftop at 
the fmalleft obftacle, and fall to eating their 
thiftles with great compofure, at fight of thefe 
obilacles which they try not to overcome ; but 
on hearing the voice of fome one who en- 
courages them, on feeling the goad which 
roufes them, they become like courfers, whofe 
flight o'erleaps all bounds Had it not been for 
the falutary remonfirances of the abbe de St. 
Pierre, the barbarities proceeding from the ar- 
bitrary manner of levying the tailie, would have 
never been aboliflied in France. Had it not 
been for the advice of Locke f, the general con* 

fufion 

•f When the leading men in parliament refolTed upon a 
new coinage, in confequenCjp of the advice Sir Ifaac 
Newton gave to Mr. Montague, -afterwards earl of Halt- 
fifax } a qucAion arofe whether vhc tu^^ c^> Nxk \\:^ ^^- ^ 
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fufion of the coin in England had never been 
repaired : there are often found men, who, 
without buying the right of fitting in judgment 
oo their peers, . love the public good full as 
much as it is unheeded by thofe who purchaTe 
this power of doing good or evil, juft as one 
buys a farm. 

One d^y in the firft ages of the Roman r^ 
public, a citizen, whofe predominant paffion was 
the defire of rendering his country as flouriOiin; 
as poflible, afked leave to fpeak with the prcfid- 
ing conful : he was told that the magiflraie was 
at table in company with the pretor, the cdile, 
fome fenators, their miftrefl'es, and bufiboos; 
on which occafion he left in the hands of one 
of thefe faucy flaves that waited on them at ta- 
ble, a memorial nearly to the following purport : 
•* Since you fee tyrants have every wHere done 
all the mifchicf in their power, why do not yc 
do ail the good you are able ? Whence comes 
it that the poor befet your temples, and your 
ftreets, making a {how of that mifery or 
theirs, which is at once di (graceful to. yoj, 
and di fables them from fcrving their county-, 
to which ihey ii.rght be feiviccibie were they 
eirploytd in the public works? Wiiat are 
lh..:v: k?icn> doin?, who had better been fct 
alvLt If J.-. 1 ring the highways and fortifications, 
'i^nat nfioia'*^, were it drained, would ao longer 

fcent :^cncinira::crs. eisuld rttain theoiigiral wr.g:.t asi 
P-: *._. CI '.:e v.;.:. y.r. Lcwnde^ propcfed, if at !^• ft:r.- 
if-ri .^«. !.'.«! btf rj..'ei :a vilue : he was cppc'ei by V.:. 
Ls'.j^.'. •? tLa: i^rr.s cc? cf the comnilflioner* of ::.eb<»rJ 
cj :ri.?i\ jr.il ii argurr^r/.s \%crc fo ccr.v-rcin^, v.kzvt 
c.:r:n.:!ce luclvcd ;lu; :he eiUldiihei iUcfcUitf ihculj i^ 
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infeft a whole province^ and would become fer- 
tile fields. Thofe irregular ftrcets fit only 
for a city of barbarians, might be turned 
into magnificent fquares. Thofe heaps of mar- 
ble, which cover all the banks of the river, 
might be cut into ilatues, and thus become the 
recompenfe of thofe great men who have ferved 
thei): country, as well as a public fchool of vir- 
tue, whereof they would be the monuments : 
your public markets ought not only to be com- 
modious but magnificent, inftead of filthy and 
loathfome places, as they now are : your houfes 
are without water, and your public fountains are 
void of all tafte or beauty : your chief temple is 
a piece of barbarous architecture : the entrance 
of your public theatres refemble thofe of brothels : 
thofe halls where the people afiemble to hear 
what ought to be the wonder of the univerfe^ 
have neither neitnefs, proportion, grandeur, nor 
convenience. The palace of your capitol threatens 
roin ; the front of it is hid by vile cabins, whilft 
the houfe of Moletus occupies its very center. 
In vain will your criminal lethargy reply, 
that the cod of remedying fo many abfur'' 
dities would be too extravagant : let me a(k 
you, will you beftow thofe fums on the Cimbrt 
and Maffagetes ? Would it not be beftowed on 
your archite<Sis, your iculptors, ycur pain- 
ters, and fo many other artifts? Thcfe artifls 
thus rewarded will reftore this money to the 
ftate, by a new encreafe in their neceflary ex- 
pences, which they will be enabled to make. 
The fine arts will be honoured, and will at once 
beflow glory and wealth on thofe who have pro- 
teded them, for the richeft is always the moft 
induftrious people. LUlea xYi^tv V> l^^ t>{^^^^ 
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emulation ; nor let the Greeks, who begin to 
eflecm your wifdofn and valour, any longer re- 
proach you with your barbarity." 

The memorial of the citizen was read at ta- 
ble ; the conful faid not a word on the fubjeS, 
but called for a glafs of wine ; the edile obfcrved, 
the memorial was not amifs, and fo the affair 
ended. The converfation turned on the flavour 
pf the Fajernian wine, on the fparkling quality 
of that of Cecuba, the [)raifes of a celebrated 
cook, the newly discovered fauce for fturgeon, 
healths went round, three or four infipLd (iories 
were told, after which the company fell afieep. 
In the mean time, the fenator Appius, who had 
been fecretly flung by the reading of this me- 
morial, built fome time after the Appian way; 
Flaminius conftru£)ed the way called the FI2- 
minian ; a third beautified the capicol ; a fourth 
builds an amphitheatre; and a fifth feveral pub- 
lic markets. Thus the advice of our obfcure ci- 
tizen was a plant which took root by degrees ia 
the minds of thofe great meir. - 

On John Law, Melon, and 

DUTOT. 

On Commerce and Luxury. 

I^Ommerce has been better underftood 10 
^ France within ihefe twenty years, than it had 
ever before been from the reign of Pharamond la 
that of Lewis XIV. Before this period it was a 
fecrct art, a kind oi cYv^uu&t>j*vcv>i^^>K!AXtfUQ( 
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three or four perfons, who a£lually made gold, 
but without communicating the fecret by which 
they had been enriched. The body of the na« 
tion were in fuch profound ignorance of this im« 
portant fccrer, that we had neither minifler nor 
maginrate that knew what the words annuities^ 
principal, ixchange, or dividend meant. It was cje- 
ined, that a Scotchman called John Law ihould 
come into France, and overturn the whole oeco- 
nomy of our government to inftrudl us. He 
bad the courage, in the moft horrible confufion 
of our finances, dnd in the time of a moft 
dreadful famine, to eftabliih a bank and an India 
company. This was giving a vomit to the fick ; 
wc took too much, and convulfions were^ the 
confcqueiTce : but at length, from the ruins of 
his fyflem, we had left us an India company^ 
with a capital amounting to the fum of fifty 
millions of livres. What had been the cafe had 
we taken a nobderate dofe of that (alutary medU 
cine ? In my opinion, the fiate had certainly 
been the moft vigorous and powerful in the 
whole world. 

There prevailed fttU among us, at the time 
when the preiSmt India company was eftablifhed^ 
a prejudice fo Tciy ftrong, that the Sorbonna 
declared the £bajring the dividends of a£lions ufu« 
rious. In the very fame manner the German 
printers, who came to eflabliCh their art in 
France, were in 1570 accufed of witchcraft. 

We Frenchmen, there is no denying it, havo 
come very late into every thing. Our firft iteps in 
the arts have been to thwart the introdu^ion of 
tbofe truths which came to us from abroad : w# 
defended the(es againft the circulation of the 
blood, after it had been deraotv^\>Xft^ \yv'^ws|^ 
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land ; again fl the revolution of the earth, which 
had been made evident in Germany 5 not even 
the mod falutary remedies have efcaped beJDg 
profcribed by an arret. To difcover any new 
trutks, to propofe any thing of general ufc 
t;) mankind, is a furc (lep to perfecutioo. 
John Law, that Scotchman to whom we owe 
our India company, and all we know of com- 
merce, was driven out of France, and died in 
mifery at Venice ; and yet, nowirhftanding wc 
had fcarce three hundred merchant (hips of any 
burden when he propofcd his f>ftcm*, we have 
now upwards of eighteen hundred. Though we 
owe them all to him, we are yet exceedingly 
ungrateful to the memory of our benefacior. 

The principles of commerce arc known at 
preient to all the world : we are beginning to 
have good books on that fubjc6^. The cflay 
Sur le Commerce of Melon, is the work of a man 
of fenfe, a good citizen, and an excellent phi- 
lofopher : it has a tindure of the fpirit of that 
age ; and I don't think that even in the time of 
M. Colbert, there were two pcrfons in France 
capable to compofc fuch a work. There ire, 
notwichflanding, a number of errors in that ex- 
cellent book; fo great a progrefs as he bai 
made in the road to truth was no eafy matter : 
it is a piece of fervice done the public to point 
out the miliakes that happen in an ufeful book. 
It is indeed in fuch only we ought to looic lor 
them. It is Ihcvving refpcdi to a good work \ ) 
contradict it ; a bad piece does not dcferve \t%i 
honour. 

• TUUwas wiUtcn in I73*« 
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The following obiervations are fuch as feem 
contrary to truth. 

I. He (ays thofe countries in v^bich are the 
greaccO number of beggars, are the moft barba- 
rous. I believe there is no city more civilized than 
Paris, and where at the fame time there arc 
XBore beggars. This is a vermin that attach 
them ft Ives to riches ; the drones run from the 
extremities of the kingdom to Paiis, in order to 
]ay opulence and good -nature under contribution. 
'Fhis is an abufe diiiicult to root out, but which 
proves only that theie are wretches in fuch a 
country, who prefer begging to getting their 
livelihood by their honed inciuftry. This may 
be a proof of wealth and negligence, but by no 
means of barbarity. 

II. He repeats in feveral places that Spain 
would be more powerful without America. He 

S rounds his obfervations on the depopulation of 
pAJn, and on the weaknefs under which that 
ftate hath long languifhed. This notion of Ame- 
rica weakening Spain is to be met with in a 
hundred different authors. But had . they given 
themfeives the trouble to reflecSi that the trea- 
fures of America were the cement of the power 
of Charles V. and that by their means Philip IL 
would have been mailer of Europe, if Henry 
the Great» Elizabeth, and the princes of Orange 
had not been heroes, thofe authors wxuld have 
been of a different way of thinking. It has been 
imagined that the Spanifti monarchy has been 
tn a manner annihilated, becaufe their kings 
Philip HI. Philip IV. and Charles II. were 
either unfortunate or weak princes. But let us 
fee how th's monarchy has refumed new life un-* ' 
dcr cardinal- Alberoni i let u& caft. ^^o^i ^^«» vv- 
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wards Africa and Italy, thofe tbeafres of (he 
conqucfls of the prefent Spanifh goverorr.cni, 
and we (hall be forced to own that nations are 
juft what kings and minifters make then. 
Courage, fortitude, induftry, every talent re- 
mains buried, till fome great genius appeaiSi 
who roufcft and fees them m motion. 7'he ca- 
pit<ii is at prefent inhabited by Recolleis, ind 
chaplcts are now diftributed on the fpot where 
vaiiuuinied kings followed the chariot of PauIiM 
Kmiiius. Let but an emperor take up his re^ 
iidence in Rome, and let this emperor be a Ju* 
lius Csefar, every Roman will become a Cjrftf 
with him. 

As to the depopulation of Spain, it is not near fo 
great as what it is given out to be : and even af- 
ter all, this kingdom, and the flatei of America 
depending on it, are at this time fo many pro- 
vinces of the fame empire, which is feparateJ 
by no longer a fpacc than what may be failed 
over in two months, in a word, their trcafures 
become ours, by a neccflary and unavoidable 
circulation. Their cochineal, their quinquina, 
their mines of Mexico and Peru, are ours, artd 
by the fame means our manufactures arc Spa* 
nifli. Had America been a biirden to them, u 
it to he thought they would have perfnlrd b 
lon^ in denying a^fmittancp into that country to 
Grangers of every denomination ? Do peo;.^c prc- 
Irtve with fo much care the piinciple an J ft^urce 
til onca ruin, after having had two hundied 
years to coiifiJcr of il ? ^ 

III. lie fays, that the lofs of their foldiers is 

not the niofl fai.il confcquencc in ihrirwais; 

tlut i:n luMitircd thoufand men arc a very fmall 

Miuitibct in compaiUoA vo\>iiC^vs ^uWaq^c^*^ hut 
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that a new augmentation of taxes renders twenty 
millions of perfons miferable. I will grant him 
twenty millions of fouls in France ; but I will 
not likewire grant him, that it is better to have 
an hundred thoufand foldiers cut to pieces, than 
to put the reft, of the nation to an additional 
cxpencc in taxes. This is not all ; here is a 
ftrange and fatal mifcalculalion. Lewis XIV. 
had, reckoning the whole body of the marine, 
four hundred and fort) thoufand men in pay during 
the war in 1701. The Roman empire never 
had fuch a numerous army on foot. It has been 
obferved, that about one fifth part of an army 
is dcftroyed by the end of a campaign, by dif- ' 
cafes, accidents, fire, and fword. Here then 
are eighty eight thoufand men deftroyed each 
year ; therefore, at the expiration of ten years, 
the ftate has loft eight hundred and fourfcore 
thoufand men, and together with them all the 
children they would have procreated in that 
time. At prefent, if France contains about 
eighteen millions of fouls, take away one half 
nearly for the women, together with all the old 
men, -the children, the clergy, the monks, the 
magidrates, and thofe who are neceflary to carry 
«n manufactures, atid to till the ground, what 
number remains for the defence of the nation ? 
In eighteen millions you will hardly find eigh- 
teen hundred thoufand m^n, and the war in ten 
years is fuppofed to have deftroyed near nine 
hundred thoufand. Thus the war deftroys to a 
nation one half of all her men capable of bear* 
ing arms in her defence ; and you fay a new 
impoft is more dif«iftrou8 to a nation than the 
death of fo many of her beft people. 

2 KSvw 
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After correcting thefc inadvertencifs, mhidi 
the author would have conected himielf, fuScr 
me to have the pleafure to confider what be hu 
advanced on freedom of commerce, on nianu- 
faclures, on exchange, and chiefly with regaid 
to luxury. This wife apology for luxury is by 
fo much the more cnimahlc in this author, and 
has fo much the more force from his moutOi 
as his life was that of a phiiofophcr. 

Wha: then is luxury ? 'Tis a word without 
any precifc idea '*, much fuch another expicf- 
fion as when we f<:y the eaftern and weftern be- 
mifphere : in t'zSt^ there is no fuch thing is 
Kaft and Wed ; there is no fixed point where 
the earth rifes and fets ; or if you will, every 
point on it is at the fame time Kaft and Wef:. 
It is the fame wiih regard to luxury ; for cither 
there is no fuch thing, or clfc it is in all placci 
alike. Lead us back to thofc times when otr 
grandfathers wore no fliiits. Had any one loIJ 
them, you niiift wear hncr and lighter fiutfs 
than the fincft cloth, white as fnow, a.nd }0U 
(hall ftiift them every day; and even after they 
arc a litilc dirty, you muft, with a compofiiiuo 
pr(tparcd with great art, redorc them to ihcir 
foriTJtr luftrc ; every body would cry out, Whit 
luxury ! What effeminacy ! Such a magr.j.v 
ccncc as this is hardly fufF^^rable in a king. Y.u 
want to corrupt our manners, and ruin the i a- 

• T! tic is no OLj.-ifr-.n to <7t:f;ne luxury, i» i* fc r.el! 
rnderftood j and ncv^.-ii' itar.rilr^ all ilut • ds Ktn \jh^ .n 
tlcftn.c of it, by different write-s, it m-jJ* he c-^rt^ 
llTit whaicver lendi to impair the hcilrh, aiv^ c«-r i-rt 
tic nicralb of tlie pcoj.!«, is, on the ^^hv ic, |>«ti:k..L'« ;j 
th'^ connv.uni'.y. That luxury duca both, no-bcdy vi.i 
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Won. Do they linderftand by Idj^ury, the exr 
pence of an opulent perfon ? Muft he then live 
like the poor, he whofe profufion alone is fuffi- 
.tient to maintain the poor ? Expenflvenefs (hould 
be the thermometer of a private perfon*s fortune, 
Sis general luxury is the infallible mark of a 
jjowerful and flourifliing empire. It was under 
Charlemagne, Francis I. and under the miniftry 
of the great Colbert, and the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, that men lived at the greateft expence ; 
that is to fay, that the arts were encouraged 
and cultivated. 

What would the tart, the fatyrical la Bruyerc 
be at ? What means this affedled mifanthrope, 
by crying out, " Our anceftors knew not what 
it was to prefer tafte to utility ; they were never 
known to light themfelve§ with waxen tapers ; 
this was a commodity referved for the altar, and 
the royal palace. They were never heard to fay. 
Let ray horfcs be put to my coach : good pew* 
ter (hone on their tables and fide-boawls; their, 
fitver was laid up in their coffers, &c.'* Is nof 
this a very pleafant elogium of our forefathers, 
to fay they neither had tafte, induftry, neatnefs, 
nor -plenty? Their filver was laid up in their 
coffers. Were this really true, it was certainly 
the greateft folly imaginable. Money is made 
for circulation, to bring the fecrets of art to 
light, and to purchafe the induftry and labours 
of men : he who hoards it is a bad citizen, and 
even a bad oeconomift. It is by diffipating it we 
render ourfelves ufeful to our country and to 
ourfelves. Will men never grow weary of com* 
mending the follies of antiquity, with a view to 
ridicule the advantages of our own times I 
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This work of Melon has produced anothetby 
Mr. Dutot, which has much the preference, 
both in point of depth and juftnefs of reafoning. 
This piece of Mr. Dutot is likely to give biuhio 
mother, which will probably carry the paim fiom 
both the others, as it is the produdion of a ftiief- 
man. Never was the ftudy of the Bilks If tires b 
clofely conneAed with that of the revenues, wbkk 
is an additional merit in the age in which wclive. 



On M o N E Y and the R e v e n f es 
of Kings. 



I 



T is well known that every change in the 
money in the laft reign was both burdcnfiine 
ro the people, and hurtful to the inttrcft of ir.c 
'•^mg. In thcfe, thcrcfoi-c, is there no cxc j.i 
\vl:ich an augmcncaciua of the money may be* 
come neccHaiy ? 

In a lUlc, for inftancc, that has but a fji;:'! 
(hare uf commerce, and as final] a -(hare of mo- 
Ti;y {which has lon^ been the cafe with France) 
u lord ihall poll'jfs an eftate of an hundred 
marks a year : hz is forced to borrow,, in order 
to marrj' his daughters, or to carry on a wir, i 
thoufand marks, fur which he is to pay S:? 
11131 ks) per annum. By this means his family s 
leJuccd to^thc annual expcncc of fifty mark?, tcr 
all charges. In the mean time the nation br- 
-omes more imluKrious, carries on a trade, fa 
i^vat money becomes more plenty. Then, a;- 1? 
II. /cr tails to happen, labour becomes dea;e«» 
'j that the '-:>pev.cv: ox V.wi:\v:'a, ^jj-ivi^Slc to t:c 
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k of this family, becomes double, treble, and 
a quadruple ; whiift the corn, which is the 

refource of the country, does not increafe 
be fame proportion, becaufe people cat no 
Iter quantity of bread than heretofore, though 
"eat'deal more is confumed in magnificence. 
m was formerly boaght with fifty marks, 
1 now coft two hundred ; fo that the owner 
and, who is now obliged to pay fifty marks 
innuicy, is obliged to difpofe of his eftate. 
lat I now fay of the lord, I fay equally of the 
;iftrate, the man of letters, &c. as of the la- 
rer, who buys his pewter difhes, his filver 

his bed, and his linen, fo much the dearer. 

word, the higheft perfonage in the land is 
he fame cafe, when his revenues are no 
e than certain fixed demefncs, together with 
lin impofts, which he is afraid to augment, 
fear of exciting murmurs among his people, 
his prcffing fituation, there is certainly no 
e than the choice of one expedient hUy% 
:h is to eafe the debtor. This may be done 
bolifhing his debts : this is the cuftom prac- 

by the Egyptians, with feveral o:her orien^*' 
lations, at the expiration of every fifty, and 
nimcs every thirty years *. This cuftom 
far from being fo rigid as is imagined, the 
itors having taken their meafurcs accordingly, 
a lofs which was difcernable fo long before- 
!, can bard!y be called a lofs. Althotfgh 
law is not in force with us, it was however 

d neccffary to have recourfe to it in efFedl, 

— . ■ ■■ ■■ •' 

it the CDd cf every feven years tbc le^flatbre of 
Dd interporcs for the relief of infolvent debtors ; 9 
better expedient than that of ravC\TV^\hft ^«2i9&t.^^.^&!ft 

L 2 VwiX- 
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whatever round-about methods were ufed to- 
avoid it. For what is it, when one falls on i 
method to pay only the fourth part of what he 
owes, but a kind of jubilee? This was very csr 
illy difcovered, by giving coins an arbitrary va- 
lue, and faying, this piece of gold, which was 
m value fix livres, fliaJl^ from this day forwaid, 
be valued at four and twenty ; and whoever 
ihould owe four fuch pieces of gold, under the 
title of flx livres each, would pay his debt by 
paying only one fingle piece of gold, which 
would be called four and twenty livres. As 
thefe operations were performed by infenfible d^ 
grees, no body was ftartlcd at fhe change. One, 
who was both debtor and creditor, gained on 
one hand what he loft on the other. Another 
carried on trade ; and a third was fuSercr, and 
was obliged to retrench. 

In this manner have all the nations of Europe 
proceeded, before they had a regular and an ex- 
lenfive commerce. Let us examine the con- 
Vucl of the Romans, wc fhall find that the Jh 
the pound of copper of twelve ounces, was re- 
duced to fix liards of our prefcnt mony. Amongtl 
the EngUfli, the pound fterling of Ax teen ounces 
of filvcr, is reduced to two and twenty livres cf 
our money. The pound grofs among the Dutch 
is worth about twelve livres in accompts. But 
our llvre is what has undergone the greateii 
change of them all. 

In the time of Charlemagne we called the cur- 
rent coin equal in value to the twentieth part 
of a livre, a /J/^<f, from the Roman name of .«- 
liilum : this Jhlide is what we now call a yiirr, 
in the fame manner as wc barbaroufly pronounce 
the inonih of Auj^xift* ^oitt^ niVCv^ci^iix^x^T^- 
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lltely pronounce Ow, fo that in our fo exceed- 
ing polite language, bo£eque manent vefligia ru- 
wis. In iborty this folide^ or fous^ which waB 
the twentieth part 6f a livre, and the tenth part 
of. a mark of filver, is at this day no more thart 
m penny piece of copper money, reprefenting 
the nineteen hundred and twentieth part of a 
4ivrc,'fi)ver being fuppofcd at forty- nine livrcs 
the mark. This calculation is almoft incredi- 
ble ; and it is found by this very calculation, 
that a family which formerly fliould have had 
an hundred /olides yearly rent, and who could 
bavc lived extremely well, would now have no 
more than five-itxthsof a crown of fix livres to 
fpend yearly, 

• What does all this prove? Why this; that 
of all -nations we have always been the moft 
given fo change, though by no means the hap- 
pieft ; that we have pufhed the abufe of a law 
of nature, which requires the eafing of debtors 
opprefled by the diminution of the value of mo-» 
ney, to an enormous and moft intolerable ex« 
cefs. Now, fmce Mr. Dutot has fo well ex- 
{>ofcd the dangers of thofe Aidden (hocks which 
the change of the fummary value of the coin 
occaiions, it is to be hoped that, in an age fa 
enlightened as ours, we run no ri(k of under- 
going the like difafters. 

What moft furprifed me in Mr. Dutot's work, 
was to find him aflferting that Lewis XII. Fran- 
cis L Henry II. and Henry III. were richer than 
Lewis XV. Who could have thought that Hen- 
ry III. at the prefent rate <>( computation, (hoiild 
have had one hundred and fixty three millions 
more revenue than our prefent king ? I coaCtC^ 
L 3 \Vi.H^ 
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I have not yet been able to fiirmount my fiif- 
prize. For how ihould Henry III. if he was ac» 
tually pof&fTed of fuch immenre wealth, hm 
found fo much difficulty in oppofin^ the S[ADi- 
ards ? How came he to be fo opprefled by the 
Guifes ? How came France to lofe her artsaod 
manufadures ? Whence is it, that no fine 
houfes were built, no royal- palace eredled, m 
taile, nor the leaft fympton of magnificence 
were then to be fecn, thofe never failing attca* 
dants of riches ? Whereas at prefcnt three huo* 
dred fortreffes always in thorough repair, which 
ftrcngtben and adorn our frontiers, and wbicb 
are garrifoned with at leaft two. hundred ibou» 
fand men, are a certain proof of the fuperioiilf 
of our wealth. The troops yvhich compofe the 
king's hou(hold, may well enough be compared 
to the ten thoufand, covered with gold and fii- 
vcr, which attended on the chariot of Xena 
and Darius. Paris contains twice the punberof 
people, and is an hundred times more opuieBt 
than under Henry III. Commerce, which, Ji 
we bad then any at all, was in a moft Unguiik' 
ing and proilrate condition, now flouriibes at a 
great rate, to the vaft emolument of the nation. 
Since the )a(l ntelting down of the coin, it hai 
been found that upwaida of twelve hundred mil* 
lions in gold and filver paflcd through the mint. 
It is found, by the fum of the ftamp-duty on tfaofe 
metals, that there is in France about an eqtal 
quantity of bullion in wrought plate. It is 
true, thofe immenfe riches cannot be faid lo 
Icffcii the mifery of the people in a year cf 
dearth. But this is not the fubje£t of our pre- 
frnt enquiry ; the <\ueftion is, to know by »Val 
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W^uns^ though the natioo has become incompa- 
rfMy licher than in the preceding ages, the king 
Ims yet become a&ually poorer. 
. Let us firft of all compare the riches of Lewis 
^V. with thofe of Francis I. The public re* 
veRues then amounted to fixteen millions of no- 
minal livres, which livre was to the prefent as one 
b Co four and a half. Therefore fixteen millions 
^4uch livres were equal in value to feventy-two 
nilHons of our livres : whence it follows, that 
with feventy-two millions only we (hould be as 
dch as at that period. But the revenues of the 
fi»te * are fuppofed to amount to two hundred 
VBilUoos : therefore Lewis XV. is richer by one 
Hundred and twenty eight millions than Fran- 
cis I. therefore too tim prince is three times 
xiclaer than Frauds h and by confequence draw 
three times the money from his people which 
Francis L was able to do* This is very diSe- 
Kent from the calculation of M. Dutot. 

He |»retends, in order to prove his fyftem» 
that commodities are fifteen times dearer than 
in the fixteenth century. Let us examine the 
price of commodities : we fliall confine ourfelves 
to the price of corn at the capital, one year 
with another. I find many years in the fixteenlh 
century, in which corn was at fifty, five and 
twenty, twenty, and at eighteen fous, and *even 
at four livres, from whence I eftimate the mean 
value at thirty fous. Wheat is now worth twelve 

n. ■ ■ ■ I I ■ 1 ■ I I 11 1111 • 1. M 

• This is the fuppoiitlon of M. Dutot. But in 1750^ 
the king's revenues amounteid to Dear three hundred noiU 
Gons f , at forty-nine livres ten fous the mark. 

-f Between fourteen and fifteen millions fterling. This ' 
calculation is higher than has been genergily fuppofed, 
by five millions at lead. 

L \ \\n<.^^ 
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livrcs : therefore commodities have e ncreafcd iff 
the proportion of eight times their ancient value, 
which is the fame proportion with that of the 
tncrcafe u( iheir value in England and Ger many. 
But thole thiity fous, of the iixteenth cemurv, 
were woiih five livres fifteen fous of cur prcfeni 
money. Now five livrcs fifteen fous make, ex- 
cepting only five fous, one half of twelve livres: 
wherefore Lewis XV. adtually is three times 
richer than Francis I. as he pays no more iban 
twice the fum for commodities that was pi\i 
then t* Now a pcrfon who has nine bunJied 
livrcs, and who buys a commodity for fix hun- 
dred livrcs, will certainly remain richer by an 
hundred crowns, than he who, being polirflrd 
of three hundred livros, buys the fanne com- 
modity for three hundred livres : therefore 
Lewis XV. remains richer by one third. 

Hut this is not all ; inflead of buying' cvry 
tl.ip^; at double the price, he purchafcs k»lJ;crs 
the ir.oll neccfTary commodity of kinps, at a 
njiifh il:;.Mpcr rate than any of his prcdrcclToi;. 
L'ri'.-«.i i rancis I. and Henry II. the ItreriGsH ct 
our ainiici) confLllcd in a national gendarinsrif, 
ariu in foreign iiifantry, that cannot be ccmpiro: 
id any rtf^jcct to our prefcnt troops. But V'i 
it.i'aM'.iy under Lewis XV. is paid nearly on tr.? 
liic fjuic looting, that is, at the fame price f 
nunuT.iry livits, as under Henry IV. 'I 'he L:- 
diir U-liS his life and liberty at the rate of i':Y 
foui a day, including his cloathing : the:e ix 

"I Hi t wo ir.ufV rake in every other fpecies of prov.:i -. 
?.'. ■••■'. II >rn. \i\rn tlie acccunt, l>ecaure many picv.r..?i 
fr.nn.ll> I'liKii ffcl -I'm-^rk intirely without br-i;f ; •• 

OiiJ^c. fvjf-r. 1^0- c. ■••:-", V.^. ^i"i*, '••.:'.■:'. :-...■. 
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ibus are equal to twelve in the time of Hen- 
ry.IV. (6 that with the fame revenue with Hem- 
rv the Great, we are able to maintain double 
the number of troops; and with double that 
jam, we can maintain four times that number^ 
What I have faid in this place fufHces to ihew, 
that, notwithftanding all the calculations of M. 
;Dutot, our kings, as well as the date, are richer 
than formerly. I will not however deny, that 
both are much deeper in debt. 
' Lewis XIV. left at his death upwards of twice 
ten hundred millions of debt, at thirty livresthe 
'marky becaufe he would have, at the fame time, 
five hundred thoufand men in arms, two hun* 
•dred Ihips of war, and build Verfailles ; and 
becaufe, in the war on account of the Spanifli 
fucceflion, his arms were long unprofperous ;. 
but the refources of France by much exceed 
her debts. A ftate which is indebted only to it- 
felf can never be impoverifhed, and even debts 
are a new fpur to induftry. 



On 
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On printed lies. 

¥T7E mtj at prefcnt divUc the lababiunts of 
^^ Emw^ into aiichovs aod readcra, as the? 
arere for iievcn or eight ages divided into a list of 
barbarous tjrants with bawka on their fifts, aad 
iavcs who were deftititte of every neceflaiy of 
life. 

It is now about two hundred and fifcj yean 
fince men, by degrees, began to conceive i'onir 
notion they had fuch a thing as a minJ^: dov 
every perfon reads, either to cultivate or adorn hii 
mind, or, at the leaft, that he may be able (o 
boaft cff bifi reading. As (boo as the Dutch per- 
ceived this new want of ihe fpecies, they became 
the fadors of the commodicy called Thought, 
as they had formerly bfen for our wines and lilt: 
(o that a bookfeller of Amfierdam, that'could 
not If »d, gained a fortune of a million by ihs 
l.i'rir/.if^ of a few Frenchmen, that took it int«> 
thtir heads to become authors. Thefc mcr- 
char'us informed tliemfelvcs, by their correfpon- 
(icntr:, of the mofl marketable commodities ; and 
accoiding to the wants of the public, fct their 
workmen to the writing hiftories or romaoces; 
b;jt chiefly the former, becaiife, after all, we can- 
not help believing there may be fome fmall mat- 
ter of truth in every thing that wears the title of 
a Now Hi I lory, Fliftorical Memoirs, and Anec- 
dotes, more than could well be expecicd from 
W|Hat pafi'cs under the denomination of a Ro- 
mance. }n tliis manner did the journeymen and 
Idbnutvrs of thofe deA\c\% \t\ ^-^^tt and ink com- 
pol'c the McnWuts tf iS.\u^\^■w.s ^^V^v:\-^U 
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VorJac, dc Rochefort, with io many others, in 
which we find a very, dpcumftantial account of 
all the fecrec thoughts of kings and prime mi* 
nifters, together with a hundred thoufand pub* 
Ik tranfadions that were never beard of befopc. 
Your jottDg German baroos, your Poiiih pala* 
fines, your dames of Stockholm and Copen* 
bagen^ read Chofe books, and believe they are 
thereby informed of the moft hidden fecrets of 
the court of France. ^ 

Vartllas was infinitely (uperior to the noble 
authors I am fpeaking of, though he frequently 
takes very unwarrantable liberties. He faid, one 
day, to one who faw him fomewhat puzzled, 
^ I have three ibvereigns, whom I muft engage 
in converfation together : now none of the three 
r/er Caw one another ; and I cannot tell, for the 
foal of me, how to contrive to bring it to pafe." 
*^ So then, fays the other, I fuppofe you muft be 
writing fomc tragedy ? " 

^very one has not been blefl^d with inven- 
tion : therefore it is, that we find the fables of 
antiquity,, which were formerly printed in folio, 
Kprinted a iecond time in dmdecimc. I iraiicy 
one might difcover, in upwards of two hundred 
authors, the (a me prodigies, and the fame pre- 
diAions, that were made in the time when astro- 
logy pafled for a ftnence. We (bail podibly be 
told again, how two Jews, whoie only talents 
were felling of oh) cloaths, and clipping of old 
coins, promiicd the empire to Leo the Ifaurian, 
and demanded of him, that he would throw 
do«'n the images of the Chriftians as foon as 
he fhould be feated on the imperial throne ; as if 
Jews cared much whether we had *i\^ vtiv^^'i ^x 
no. I do fjor defpair to fee \\ ^utfta^ 1. Vl««A. 
L 6 v^"^-"^ 
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time how Mahomet 11. furnamed the Great, tbc 
moll enlightened prince of ki» time, and the 
' moft ma^nlficenl encourager of the am, fpread 
fire and Iword through Conftantinople (wbichi 
by the bye, he preferved from piUage), demo- 
lifhed all the churches (of which he aduatiy pre- 
ferved above one halF)^ caufed the patriarch to 
be impaled; he who paid more honour to tbc 
patriarch than had ever been (hewn him by the 
Greek emperors ; had the bellies of four pages 
ripped up, that he might difcover which of tbem 
it was that had eaten a melon ; and, laftly, cut 
off his miftrefs's head to pleafe th& Janidries* 
Thefe hiftories, worthy only of Jack the Giant- 
killer, and of Blue- beard, are fold every day 
wiih approbation and privilege. 

Some wifer heads have bethought tbemfelves cf 
another art of lying. They have made then- 
fclves heirs to all the great minifters, and ha\e 
pot pofll'fTion of all their teftaments. We have 
fecn the tel^aments of Colbert and de Louicis 
publiflicd as authentic pieces by refined pohit- 
cians, who never once eroded the threfliold o:' 
the officcsof the fecretary at war, or of the ircar 
fury, in their lives. The teftament of cardinal 
Richelieu, written by a hand rather better than 
the reft of them, has had a better fate, and the 
jmpofiure pafl'ed well enough for a confiderable 
time. It is really pleafant to fee, in collections 
of harangues,, what elogiums have been lavjihcii 
. on the a(fanix»ble teftament of that incomparable 
cardinal. In this piece we find his great depth 
of genius; and a funpleton who haJ read it with 
a great deal of care, and had made a number ti 
extrads from it, thouvAvt \\\avCelf fit to i;ov:rn 
the univcrle« The i^u\>VvcW^\i^^ri ^\\s^^xO^^'?:c 
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pcrfed upon by the Tefiament of Charles V. duke* 
of Lorrain: in this they difcovercd the vaft pene-^ 
tration and the very^irit of that prince ; though 
they who were in the fecret, very phinly difco-^ 
vered the fpiritof M. de Chevremont, who wrote 
it. 

After thefe teftament-wnter&c3me the authors- 
of anecdotes. We have a fmall hiftory, printed 
in 170O9 written by one mademoifelle Durand> 
a perfon well acquainted witK the fads (he re- 
lated, under the title of «< The Hiftory of the 
Amours of Gregory V II. Cardinal Richlieu, the 
Princefs of Conde, and the Marchionefs d'Urfe." 
I have read, fome years fmce, the Amours of 
the Rev. Father laChatfe, confeflor to Lewis 
XIV. 

A lady of ^reat honour f , a refugee at the 
Hague, compofed, in the beginning of the pre^ 
■ ient century, (ix large volumes of Letters, between 
a lady of quality in the country, and a lady of 
quality in Paris, informing one another, very fa-e* 
miliarly, of the news of the times. Now, in 
thefe news of the times, I will venture to fay 
there is not one piece of true intelligence. All 
xhe pretended adventures of the Chevalier de 
Bouillon, fmce known under the name of the 
Prince of Auvergne, are here related with all 
their prcumftances. I had one day the curioftty 
.to a{k the chevalier, whether there was any founr 
.dation for what Mrs. Du Noyer had placed to his 
account. He aflured me, on his honour, the 
.whole was nothing but a colle<Slion of falfhoods. 
Thisjady had gathered together all the filly fta- 

f Mrs, Du Noyct, 
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ries current among the populace, which, in fo- 
reign parts, pafled for the hiftory of the court. 

Sometimes the authors of fiich hiftoriesdomofC 
mifchief than they think for. A fewyears ago i per- 
fon of my acquaintance, net knowing howtoem* 
ploy his time, printed a little hook, in which he 
gave out that a certain celebrated perfonage had 
lately periflied by a moft horrible aflaflination. I 
myfelf was an evidence of the contrary : I rc- 
prcfcnted to the author how, by all laws di/ine 
and human, he was under an obligation to re- 
trail this falftiood, which he accordingly pro- 
mifcd he woulJ : yet th^ efFeft of his piece ftill 
remains, and I have feen this calumny repealed 
in fome of the pretended hittories of the age. 

There has lately appeared a political work at 
London, the city, of all the cities in the uni- 
vcrfc, where the falfeft news arc publiftied, with 
the fallVft reafonings upon thofe falfitics. ** Eve- 
ry body knows, fax's the author, (p. 17) thattlie 
emperor Charles Vf. died of poil'on |»iven hini 
in ^]U(i Uijfana : we know his favourite pa'^e wls 
a S;)nni:ud, to whom he left a letjacy by his wii', 
and who gave him the poifon. The magiftn'rt 
of Milan, \vho took the depofition of this pjgc 
a little before his death, and fent it to Vienna, 
Tni;^hc tell us, if they pleafed, who his inflrgators 
anil accomplices were ; anJ I could be glad the 
cniti of Vienna would, as fo^n as poffible," in- 
form the public of thccircumftances of this hor- 
ribli- crimL"." I fancy the court of Vienna w:!l 
CAiifc them to wait a lon;^ while for the informa- 
tion J hey Want, in regard to this chimera. 

Thclc ciluainics, which are perpetually ro- 
iiiMi-ifij:, oUcn yul nvi \v\ -^ava^ ^a^v v\\- tolluwi.'ii 
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t'CS oififi courtijans, qui hurt chagrins divormt^, . 
^efforcent d*chf€urir Its ejires qWih adortnt ; 
Si Fm croit deleun yeuxU regard pinetrant^ 
Toutmimfln eft un traiir^^ ^ tout prince un fyran\ 
L* hymen n^eft entoure que defeux adulter ts ; 
he frire ifes rivau^c eft vendu par fe$ frcres ; 
£tfi' tat qu^un grand roi panche vers fen declin^ 
Oufonfils ouftsfemme ont hate fon deft in. , , 
^ui croit toujeurs le crime en par ait trap capable. 

The courtly fry, from difappointment fore. 
With flander blacken what they fhould adore. 
Truft their remarks, they'll prove it clear as day. 
All kings oppreis, ';ill miniAers betray. 
Adult'rous nrcs furround the marriage-bed; 
The brother's blood the brother's haw! hathflied; 
Should fome great monarch touch the goal of lifc^ 
His fate is haftcn'd by his fon or wife. 
Of guilt that hian too capable appears, 
Who credits thus each horrid tale be hears. 

In this manner have the pretended hiflories of 
the ag& generally been written. 

The war of 1702, and that of 1741, have 
produced as many lies in books, as they killed 
foldiers in their campaigns : they have told a hun- 
dred times over, and tney tell it Aijl, that th^ 
roiniftry of Verfailles forged the teflAment of 
Charles IJ. king ofSpain^ Some anecdotes tejl 
us, that the lait marechal de Ja Feuillade failed 
in the attempt on Turin, and facrificed his repu- 
tation, his fortune, and his army, purpofely, 
and by a capital ftroke of politics. Others of 
them allure us, that a certain miniftcr was the 
caufe of the lofs of a battle, by a like (Irokfi 
of po\itiQ8» They, have \v^^ \%^\x^^ n'^v 
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the Tranfadions of Europe, that at the bsttle 
of Fontenoy we loaded our cannon with pieces 
of glafs and pbifoned (hot ; that geoeral CaiD|h 
bell wa^ killed by one of thofe poifoned bullets; 
upon which the duke of Cumberland feot the 
king of France a box, in which were contained 
the glafs and meuls extradeS from his wound; 
that in thb box was incloliKi a letter, in which 
he tells the king, that the moft barbarous na- 
tions had never made ufe of fuch weapons, and 
that the king was highly difpleafed on reading 
this letter. Tliere is not the leaft Ihadow of 
truth or probability in this account. Tothefe 
abfurd lies thev add, that we murdered the 
wounded Englim that remained on the field of 
battle in cold blood ; though it (lands proved, by 
Che regifters of our hofpitals, that we took the 
fame care of them as of our own foldiers. 

How numerous are the fecrct memoirs, hiilories, 
of campaigns, and journals of all kinds ! the pre- 
faces to which promife the utmoft impartiality, and 
the moft exadt information. If you villt one or" 
thcfe great politicians, you will find a poor faibt 
in a banian and night-cap, without fire or fur- 
niture, compiling or cobbling of news-papers. 
Sometimes thefe gentlemen will take a power 
under their protediion. The ftory of one of 
thefe writers is well known, who had a reward 
of the emperor Leopold, at the clofe of the laft 
war, for having kept him an army of fifty tbou- 
fand men on the Lower Rhine for five yeiri 
running. They will alfo fome times declare war, 
and commit a^s of hoftility ; though they run 
the risk of being treated as enemies. One of 
rbcm, called Dubour^^ ^Vvo Vl^^\ his office in 
Frankforty was *un\u^\i\\^ 9AtA^^ -Cck«i^ V^ ■«. 
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nBctT of our army in 1748) and conducted ta 
Mount Sc. Michael in a cage : and yet this ex- 
ample is far from cooling the courage of his 
magnanimous brethren. ' 

One of the mod noble and mod commoir 
tricks of this kind, is that of thofe writers who 
transform themfelf es into minifters of (late, and 
lords belonging to the court in the country they 
fyc2kk of. We have been favoured with a voki- 
minous hiftory of Lewis XIV. compiled from the 
memoirs of a minifter of (late. This minifter 
was a Jefuif, who had been expelled his order, 
and had taken fanduary in Holland, under the* 
name of de la Stode, and who afterwards thought 

f roper to create himfelf fecretary of (late for 
Vance in Holland for bread. 
- As it is always fitting to imitate good models, 
and as my lord chancellor Clarendon and the 
cardinal de Retz have drawn portraits of the prin- 
cipal, perfonages they treat of, we ought by na 
means to wonder that the writers of our owi» 
times (hould, on hiring themfelves to a book- 
felier, begin with very long and faithful portraits- 
of the princes of Europe, and even the minifters 
and generals, thou-^h they have never fo much a^ 
feen a lacquey who wore their livery. An Eng- 
li(h author. In the Annals of Europe, printed 
and reprinted, alTures us, that Lewis XV. has 
nothing of that grandeur in his air and gait 
which fpeaks the king. This perfon muft un- 
doubtedly be very difficult aiKl nice, with regard- 
to phyfiognomies. But, to make amends, he* 
tells us, that cardinal Fleury had an air o^ 
noble confidence. He is (till as exadl in 
Regard to chara6lers and fads as he is to per— 
ions: be inforras Europe^ iV^^X c^\^vMfftV.^^ 
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gave up bis title of prime nuoificr (which fae 
Lever had) in favour of the count de I'houloule. 
He acquaints us, the army of. marechal Maille- 
bois was fent ir.to Bohemia, only becaufc a 
young lady of the court had left a letter on the 
table, which letter gave information of the fitua- 
ticn of affaiis : he fays the count d'Argenioa 
fucceeded as miniller at war, in the room of M. 
Amelot. I fancy, if one were willing to make 
a collediion of all the books written in this man- 
ner, in order to become a little acquainted with 
the anecdotes of Europe, one might make an 
immenfe library, without ten pages of truth in 
the whole colieclion. 

Another confiderable article in this trade of 
printed paper is in thefe books called polemical, 
by way of excellence i that is to £iy, tbofe Li 
which one (landers his nergh hours to get nicney. 
I do not fpeak of the functions cff advocates, 
who enjoy the noble privilege of befpattering the 
adverfe party at pleafure, and defaming families 
according to (iatute. I fpeak of thofc who in 
England, for example, excited by an ardent love 
of their country, write Philippics, worthy of De- 
Biofthencs, againd the minifter, in their garretf. 
Thcfc pieces are (old for two pence a (hcec: 
fumetimcs they will print you four thoufand co- 
pics, which is enough to keep one of thofe elo- 
quent citizens alive for a month or two. I have 
heard Sir Robert Walpol^ fay, that one day one 
of thcfc Demofthenes's, who fell their works at 
two pence a flitct, having as yet declared himl'-.f 
of no party in the parliamentary difli^ntions, cir.e 
to m^ke him an ofTcrof his pen to knock dowi 
all his enemies. The miuifter very civiiiy 
thaDk<:d him for Wis kmd o^w^ ^vA^YJLvx^iWAw.. 
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(cli from.accepCiog his fervice. '^ You will not 
be ofl^iuled thca, zn(wettd the writer) if I make 
your ant^gonift Mr. Pulteney a tender of my af* 
iiftance?" So away he hies to him, and be 
met with much fuch another reception. He de- 
clared openly againft both ; fo that on Monday 
be wrote againft Mr. Walpole, and on the 
Wcdnefday againft Mr. Pulteney. But after 
geuing a very honourable fubfiftence by it for a 
matter of two months, he concluded wich asking 
charity at their doors. 

The celebrated Pope was in his time treated 
exadly like a minifter : his reputition made ma^ 
iiy men of letters imagine fomething might be 
got by him. For the honour of learning, and 
m order to advance the progrefs of the human 
mind, they printed againft him above an hun- 
dred libels, in which they proved him to be an 
atheift; and, what is yet worfe in England, 
they reproached him with being a caiholic. 
They aiErmed, on his publiftiiog bb tranfl^ 
tion of Homer, that he did not underftand 
Greek, becaufe be was crooked and had an ill 
fmelL It is true be was crooked; but tbi^ 
was no reafon why he might not be a very gpod 
Greek fcholar, and his tranflatlon of Homer a 
Yery noble one. They impeached his nuirals, his 
education, his birth; they attacked his father 
and mother, l^befe libels had 00 end. Pope 
had fometimes the weakneis to anfwer theini^ 
which thickened the cloud of libels. At length 
he determined to be at the trouble to print n 
fmal\ *^ compendium of all thofc excellent pieces. 

• Wc fuppofe M. de Voltaire alludes to the Dun-Jad, 
which, inAead of btirj un ^:tit abr^gr, is a moft excellent 
poem. 
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To'5 was a nicrtz! Vow to tbelc writers, who liH 
then hsd Utti very decently on the flandert they 
•en'ed agairft h:m: they were now no longa 
read, ar.d wr:? filcnced by the abridgement. 
'IV.ry never recovtred \\M ftroke after. 

I wa? fire: g*)' rempted to grow Vdin^ on find- 
ing :hi: our grtat wr:ier5 deiilt with .me in ihc 
fi-Dc rrar:;.er m 'hole gentry had ufcd Fopc. I 
may fiiely fay, I have been of Tome little fervice 
to nio:e than cne autiior. I had, I forget how, 
cg:.e hmt little fcivice to the illuftrious abbe dt 
Fonti^ines. Uut as this CerYice was not fufliricnt 
to Hiainfain him, the fiift thing he thouj^ht of| 
in o:dvr to get rid ot' his difficulties, o/i coming 
out i.( the jail fiom whence I delivered liinii 
was tr:e pubiifhing a c'ozen libels againfl nic, 
which, in truth* he compofcd wholly out of hit 
rcgurd fnr (he honour vi' Ivttcis, and from (!»e 
ovcrf.o-.virg of his zeal for good talle. He 
printed an eJiiion of the Hcnriade, in which he 
had fo.ftcd iomc verfcs of hi- own compofm;, 
and (hen ciiticifcd thofe very verfcs be had maoe 
himfcif. 1 have carefully prefeived a letter wrote 
me upon a time by an author of this ftamp: 
*^ Sir, I have printed a libel aguinfl you : there 
arc four hundred copies in the in>prefiiun ; now, 
it you will (end mc four hundred' livrts, I \i;il 
fend you every copy of the work, upon my ho- 
nour.'* I wrote him in anfwer, that I (hou!d be 
very far from abufiiig his goodnefs *, that this 
would by no means be an advantageous bargain 
for him -, and that the fale of his woric mull 
certainly be of much more fervice to him. I 
had no caufc to repent of n)y gcnerofity. 
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It is a good-natured a£Uon to encourage men . 
<aS letters who are unknown, and who know not 
what fubjedl to begin with. One of the grea.eft 
pieces of charity that can be done them, is to 
give the public a tragedy. The moment you io 
this, all of a fudden come out '* Letters to La- 
Mies of Quality, an impartial Cricicifm of the 
new Play, a Letter from a Friend in Town to 
Kis Friend in the Country, a ferious and mature 
Examination, the new Tragedy taken to pieces 
an3 examined fcene by fccne ;" every one of 
which is greedily bought up« which is the point 
aimed at. 

. But the mod curious fecrct of alt, for an ho-* 
neft bookfelher^ is to take care to print, at the 
ejid of the book he publifhes, all the abufe and 
ribaldry that has been written againft the author. 
Nothing is better calculated to whet thecuriofity 
of the reader, and to quicken the fale. I re- 
member, among the execrable editions that have 
been printed in Holland of my pretended works, 
an artful editor of Amfterdam, who was defirous 
to fink the credit of an imprcflion printed at the 
Hague, thought proper to add, by way of appen- 
dix, a collc^ion of all the ribaldry he could 
fcrape together that had been written againft me. 
The firft words of this colleflion called me a 
fnarling cur. I found this book at Magdeburg, 
in the bands of the poftmafter, who never ceafed 
telling me what an eloquent piece it was. Lately 
two worthy bookfellers of Amfterdam, after 
having disfigured, as much as in them lay, the 
Ilenriade, and my other pieces, did me the ho- 
nour to acquaint me by letter, that if I perfifted 
10 my intention of permitting a better ^davoktvc^l 
wy works to be publifticd alDidi^cw^ ^^.'^<:^•ax 
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which they were then engaged in, they (houM 
hold thcmfclves boimd in confctence to publiili 
againft me a volume of the moft atrocious ca« 
lamnies, on the fineft writing paper^ with a large 
margtr>^ and the moft beautiful letter they coald 
procure. They have been as good as their word 
with me. It is pity fuch valuable collefiions' 
fhoutd have been buried in oblivion. Formerly, 
when there were ei^ht or nine hundred thoufand 
volumes fewer in Lurepe than at prefent, thofe 
pieces of fcandal had their effe£l. People real 
with extreme relifli in Scaliger, that cardinal 
Bellarmin was an atheift, the reverend father' 
Clavius a drunkard, and that the reverend father 
Cotton had fold himfelf to the devil. Thcfe 
were happy days; but, alas! every thing degc« 
ncrates. 

On printed LIES. 



X/'ERY little has been fald on printed lic^ 
^ vv'ith which the world has been deluged ; it 
would be no difficult matter to write a large vo- 
lume on the fubjcct ; but we know we arc not to 
do all that may be done. We (hall here only 
give a few general rules, to caution mankind 
againft that multitude of books, in which errors 
and falfities have been tranfmittcd from age to 
age. 

"We are apt to flart at the fight of a numerous 
lihr;iTy, and to cxc\a\m, VJVv'ax ^.^\^vcv^\ \\\la<T is 
it :o be condemned to itmiwv \^tvQfaiv\ o\ -^tsv^ 
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3II it coQCains ! Do not be c'aft down : there is 
vety fittle reafon for forrow m the cafe. Obferve 
thdk four or five thoufand volumes of the aa^ 
ctent metaphyftcail writers-: they contain nOt^ 
word of troth till the time of Galileo. Ix>ok 
kuo the hiftories of a multitude of itaCions ; their 
fiFft ages are nothing but abfurditiet. After the 
fiibulous times come thofe called heroical : tho 
fnd are no better than the Perftan Tales, where 
every thing is invention ; the fecond are of the 
fame kind with our romances of kntght-errantry, 
where nothing is true, except a few names, and 
two or three dates. 

Here then are already many thoufand years 
and volumes, in which there is nothing to be 
learned ; fo that we reft perfectly fatisfied as to 
that point. Next come the hiftorical times, 
where the ground of the ftory is true, and moft 
of the circumftances lies : but amongil all thofe 
lies, are there no truths ? Yes, much fuch a pro« 
portion as of gold duft in the fands of fome rivers, 
Perhaps I {hall here be asked, how this gold is to 
be found. In this manner. Whatever is neither 
confiftent with phyfical nor rational truths, nor 
the temperament of the human mind, is nothing 
but fand : the reft, provided it has the concur* 
rent teftimony of the wife men of the age, is the 
gold duft you feek for. 

Herodotus relates, to the whole body of the 
Greeks afiembled, the hiftory of the neighb6u^-^ 
ing nations : he is laughed ^t by all men of fenfe, 
when he talks of the predidtions of Apollo, and 
the fables of Egypt and Affyria j nor did he be-» 
lieve jhem himfcif. All that he relates on the 
credit of the Egyptian pricfls is falfe ; every thiti^ 
which he fpeaks of, as an c^c-V\\Y«fe-, V-a^X^^^^ 
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confirmed fince. We ought certainly to relj on 
what he fays, when h'e tells his Grecian auditoni 
• «« There is among the treafures of the Co- 
rinthians a golden lion, weighing three hundred 
and fixty pounds weight, which is a prefent made 
them by Croefus : in the fame place likewife we 
are (hewn two tuns, the one of filver, and the 
other of gold, which he prefented to the temple 
of Delphos : that of gold weighs about five hun- 
dred pounds, and that of filver contains about 
two thoufand four hundred pints/* However ex- 
traordinary this magnificence may appear to us, 
and however fuperior it may feem to any thing 
we are acquainted with, it cannot be called in 
qOenion. Herodotus fpeaks to a matter of fjA, 
of which there were upwards of an hundred 
thoufand witneffes. This fa£l is very important 
on another account, as it proves to us, that in 
the LefTer Alia, in the time of Crcefus, there vi;:S 
a greater magnificence than we fee at prd'cnt; 
and this magniticcnce, which can only be the 
fruit of a great number of ages, proves a very- 
high antiquity, whereof there icmain not at pre- 
fent the fmalled traces. The prodigious monu- 
ments which Herodotus faw in Kgypt, and at 
I-5abylon, arc moreover incontellable fadis. 

The caiii is not the fame with regard to folem- 
nities, infiituted to celebrate an event: moil 
falfe reafoners tell us, here is a ceremony uAH- 
tuted from time immemorial, therefore the event 
fo celebrated muft cenainly be true ; but yet pni- 
lofophers u^ill often reverfe the argument, aud 
fay, therefore that event never had exigence. 

The Greeks celebrated the Pythean games, 
}n memory of the fcrpent Python, which Apo!..j 
Milurcdly never (ic>W'. tYvt t,%;«i^vvMA ^^V.Vw^^u 
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ths admiffion of Hercules into the number of 
the twelve great goJs; yet there is no l;l:eIjhood 
that this Htrroiies of Egypt cxifted revcmcen 
thoufand years before the rtrign of Amafii:, as 
was adTsrted in the hymns fung to hrs honour. 
Greece adigned nine itars in (he heavens to the 
dolphin which carried Ai ion on its back. The 
Romans celebrated this pretty adventure in Fe- 
bfuar)'. The Saltan prieils carried in procefEon, 
on the firil of March, the facred bucklers that 
fell from heaven, when Numa, having bound 
Faunus and Picus, learned from them the fecretof 
turning afide the force of ihunderbohs. In (hort, 
there never was a people who have not folem- 
Dized, by ceremonies, the moft abfurd imagina- 
tions. 

As for the manners of the barbarous nations, 
whatever a fenfibie and ocular witnefs (hall re- 
late concerning them, be it ever fo ridiculous, 
fo infamous, fo fuperftitious or abominable, I 
fhall be very inclinable to believe it of human 
nature. Herodotus affirms, before all Greece, 
that the inhabitants of thofe immenfe countries, 
lying be)'ond the Danube, prided themfelvcs in 
<irinking the blood of their enemies out of human 
HcliIIs, and in cloathing themfelves in their (kins. 
'i"he Greeks, who carried on a commerce with 
thefe barbarians, might have dete£ied Herodo- 
tus, had he been guilty of exaggeration. It is 
certain, that upwards of three fourths of the in- 
habitants of the globe have Hved for a long timj 
like wild beafts: the)' are born fuch. They are 
fo many baboons who are taught to dance, and 
fo many bears chained up by the mere force of 
education. That which the c/.ar Peter found 
neceii'irj to do in part of his dcrmmoii^ \^ •;i.^^^^ 
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of what I advance, and renders all that Herodo- 
tus relates extremely credible. 
' After Herodotus, the fubftancc of hiftory be- 
comes ^uch more true, and the fafls more cir- 
cumftantial j but very often we meet with u 
many lies as there are circumftances. Can I 
believe the hiftorian Joiephus, when he tells me 
that the fmalleft town in Galilee contained fif- 
teen thoufand inhabitants ? By no niears. I can- 
not help ded'aring that he has exaggerated : he 
' thought he (hould do his country honour by fo 
bold an adcrtion, indead of which he has de- 
graded it in the eyes of mankind. What a 
ihame was it for the Jewifli people, if they we:e 
really fo numerous, to fufFer thcmfclves to be fo 
cafily fubdued by a handful of Romans! 

Moft hiftorians rcfemble Homer ; they ftngof 
battles: but^ of all this dreadful number of com- 
bats, there are not any, if we except the retreat cf 
the ten thoufanJ in Xenophon, the battle fought 
between Scipio and Hannibal at Zama, defcrib^i 
by Polybius, and thaiof Pharfalia, related by the 
conqueror, capable of affording the reader the 
Imaliclt inftruflion : every where elfe, I can fee 
nothing but mankind cutting one another's 
throats and nothing further f. 

We r.iay believe . all the horrors to which 
ptincjii l)j;v2 been driven by their ambition, with 
every ^kI of folly which mankind have commit- 
ted ilijouirh fijpcrflition. But how could hifto- 
rians dciccnd fo low as to admit for fupernatural 

f I.ct us add to tlji$ lift, M. de Volrairc'f citfcripticnif 
t' c biiile of Fontcnoy, in which he has celebrntcd an Erg' 
liih column, \\l\vd\ i.>Lviltd tvo vUcrc but in his cwn imi- 
fi/3atJon. 
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prodigies the tricks devtfed "by conquerors, and 
;sidopted by the people ? 

The inhabitants of Algiers firnoly believe their 
city to have been faved by a miracle, whea 
Charles V. was coming to beficgc it. They fay 
that one of their faints ftruck the fea, and a ftorm 
arofe which deftroyed one bulf of the emperor's 
fleet. 

How many of our hiftorians have written as if 
they had been Algerines ! How lavifh have they 
been of their miracles againd the Turks, anci 
againtt heretics! They have often treated hiftory 
as Homer has done the fiege of Troy. They in- 
tereft all the powers of heaven in the caufe or 
defence of a city. But can men, who profefs to 
tell truth, imagine that the Divine Being fideS' 
with one petty nation that is at war with another, 
full as inconfiderable, in fome infignificant and 
recpote corner of our hemlfphere? 

No one has a greater veneration for St.Fran<- 
cis Xavier than I have : he was a Spaniard, ani- 
mated with the moil intrepid zeal ; he was the 
Ferdrnando Cortez of religion. But I cannoc 
help thinking the writers of his life (bould noc 
have aflerted fo roundly, that this great man was 
indifferent places at the fame time. 
' If any one has a right to pretend to the gift 
of working miracles, it is undoubtedly thofe who 
carry their charit)' and their doflrine to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. I could have been glad, 
however, had their miracles been a little lefs fre- 
quent; that they had raifed fewer of the dead; 
and that they had not fo often baptized; thoufands 
of the Orientals in one day. It is glorious to 
preach the gofpcl in a foreign country the mo- 
ment one fets foot in it. It is no finall accom- 
M % plifh- 
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pli(h(nent inftantly to (jpeak with eloquence, and 
to move the padions, in a language that cannot 
be learned in many years, and which, after ai!, 
v/e are never able to pronounce, but in a ridi* 
culous manner. Thele prodigies ought certainly 
to be hufbanded ; and the marvellous, when in- 
^lifcreetly lavifhed, ferves only to augment the 
number of unbelievers. 

But it is in travellers, above all, we meet with 
the greaieft number of printed lies. I pals over 
Paul Lucas, who faw the devil Afmodeus in 
the Upper Egypt. Neither (hall I take noriccof 
thofe who deceive us, even whilft they tell us the 
truth : they may have feen a very cxiraordinary 
thing in a country, and take it for a comin<in 
cuftom ; they may have met with fomc abjfe, 
and imaiiine ii to have been a law of the land. 
Thefe authors are much like the German, who 
liappcning to have a fmall difference wiih his 
landlady at Hlois, whofe hair was fomewhat in- 
clinable to the Tandy, pjt down in his pocket- 
book, *' Nc/ia bene. All the women in Blois ais 
red-hair(?d and fcolds." 

Whit is ftill v^rorfe i«, that mofl of thofc who 
write on llie lubjevSl of government, often dra'-v 
falfe ex:^mplcs from miitakcn travellers, wiih 
which they inipoio i»|X)n mankind. A Turk (h 
emperor may perhaps havcconfifcatcd the tieifurc 
of certain b.u'Iiuws, who were bom flaves in his 
fcra^ilio, :i!kI -livcn fnch fh.ire as he thinks pro- 
per to tiio fa tn i sy oi' the deccaiVd ; therefor; i: 
mud W ;i fundamental law in Tufky, that :hc 
Grand Turk is he»r to ail his fubj-cts : he is 2 
nv).Mrch, thcrcfv^re he mull be dei'p-^tic, in ths 
IU'X\ I'orr Ho \Vn\> o^ vW^o\d^ inj ip (^^ rr sr.- 
iicx m jH iraT.mavx^ ;itA ^\^^\-\c\l\\!\ vaV^^r-r.. 
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-The Turkifli government, which does not allow 
the emperor to abfent himfelf any length of time 
from hiscapital, to change the laws, to touch the 
public revenue, &c. fliail be reprefented as an 
cftablifliment in which the piincc may lawfully 
kill and plunder, from morn till night, every one 
be pleafes. The Alcoran fays, it is lawful to be 
married to four wives at the fame time ; therefore 
•every private tradefman at Conflantinople has » 
four wives, as if it were fo eafy a matter eithor 
to have or maintain fuch a number. Some per- 
fons of rank have feraglios : from hence it h 
taken for granted, that every Mufl'ulman is 
a Sardanapalus ; and in this manner do we 
generally judge of things. A Turk who fliould 
have chanced to be at a certain capital, during 
•the celebration of an Juto deFny would furelybe 
oniliaken, (hould he afiert, that there is a civi- 
lized country, where they fometimcs Tolemnly 
burn a fcore of men, women, and children, for 
the amufemenl of their gracious majefties, Moft 
relations are written in the fame tafte. TiU 2iri». 
18 ftill worfe when they happen to be filled with 
pwdigies. la (hort, we ought to. be as much, 
upon our guard againft what books tell us, as a 
judge is againft the pleadings of the lawyers. 

There is yet another great fource of public 
errors amongft us, and which is peculiar to,our 
nation : this is the tafte for lampoons and abufivc 
fongs. Thefe are fometimes made on the moft 
refpectable perfonages ; and we hear the living 
and the dead fiandered every day on fuch noble- 
foundations as thefe : '* It is an undoubted fa<5^^ 
fay they, there is a fong about it, which proves- 
it beyond queftion." 

Let us not forget to met\UoT\, ?k.mot\^,^ ^^ 
number of printed lies^ the tag^ ol rcvi>f^\v\^'^'^ 
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Jegories. On finding the fragments of Pctro- 
nius, to which Nodot has fuice boldly added 
his own> all the learned took the conful Pctro- 
iiius for the author of this book* They plainly 
difcover Nero> and all hiscour^, in a company 
of young roguifli fcholars, who arc the heroes 
of that work. They were then, and ftill arc, 
deceived by the name : and that obfcure aod 
creeping debauchee who wrote this fatire, which 
is more infamous than ingenious, mull abjb- 
]utely be the conful Petronius ; that abfurd 
old fellow Turkaret; that financier below Tri- 
malcion himfelf, muil be the young Nero ; 
and that flUy infignificant wife of his, the 
beautiful Adie; that clownifh pedant Agamem- 
non, the philofopher Seneca. This is like 
feeking Louis XIV. and his whole court, in 
Gil Bias. But, fome one will tell roe, what 
advantage do you reap by undeceiving mankind 
in regard to thofe trifles ? That I fhall gain no- 
thing is paft all doubt ; but we ought to ac- 
.^uiftcxn gurfelves to fearch for truth even in mi- 
.nutc things ; for want of "which habit, we are 
egregioufiy deceived in thofe of confequcnce. 
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Rcapms why we ought to believe that the look efititi\U 
The Political Teflament of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu is a Jpitrious work, 

MY zeal for the difcovery of truth, try 
funftion as hiftoriographer of. France, 
which requires m^ 3l^\^\\^^ ^^ V\^^^vq?lI rc- 
/earches, my fcnumcuis, v^tCviXi ^\^ >Xvq?i^ ^\ x 
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citizen ; the refpefl: I b^ar for the memory of 
the founder of a body of which I am a mem- 
ber ; my perfonal attachment to the heirs of 
his name and his merit ; thefe, I fay, are my 
motives for endeavouring to undeceive thofe 
perfons who attribute to cardinal Richlieu a 
work which I have good grounds to thinic nei-* 
ther is, nor can be his. 

I. Even the title of it is fufpicious ; a perfoxi 
who addrefles his mailer, would never have 
given his to refpedlful counfcls the pompous title 
of a Political Tejlament. Scarce was Richlieu 
dead, when an hundred different manufcripts 
were publifhed for and againft his memory. I 
have two of them under the title of Teftamentiun 
(Jyrijiianumy and two more under that of Tejla'* 
mentum Politicum. Thefe are probably what haVe 

Si^en rife to all the Political Teftaments that 
ave been forged fmce. 

IL Had'a work, in which one of the greateft 
ftatefmen that Europe ever bred, is fuppofed to 
give his mafter an account of his adminiftra- 
tion, and to offer him his advice with refpcdt 
both to the prelent and the future, had this W9f k 
been adually wrote by this minifter, he wouidf 
certainly have taken all poffible meafures that 
fuch a monument {hould not pcrifh ; he would 
have given the moft authentic proofs of its be- 
ing genuine ; he would have mentioned it in 
his real teftament, in which his laft requefls were 
contained ; he would have bequeathed it to the 
king as a prefent infinitely more valuable than 
the cardinal-palace; he would have given it in 
charge to his executors to tranfmit this impor- 
tant work to Louis XIII. The king miifl: have 
mentioned it to fome one •, 2A\ tVve Tcvttw:ivt^ ^ 
thofe times would have taken iiouct ell ••» 

M 4 WN5i^^^^^ 
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anecdote of this importance : not a tittle of a!{ 
this has happened. Such a general filence in 
an affair of fo much weight, cannot fail of raii- 
hig theftrongcft fufpicioiTs in the mind of every 
fcnfible perfon. Why did neither the original 
manufcript, nor any copy of it, appear in the 
fpace of (o many years ? It was known at the 
' death of Caefar, that he had written Commen- 
taries : it was known that Cicero had written 
on eloquence; a manufciipt of Raphael on 
painting could never have remained a profound 
iccret, 

• III. Moreover, this work is no half-forrrci 
defign, it has adlually had the laft hand put n 
it. It concludes with a fine peroration full of 
morality : I befesch your majefly to bethink your- 
fclf from this moment, of what Philip II. nr- 
vcr thought, 'till he was ready to rcfiqn his 
breath ; and to engage you to do To by c.xant- 
plc, as well as precept, I promifc that not a 
day of my life (hall pafs, in which I will net 
endeavour to reflect on what ought to be mv 
J'cniiments at the day of my death, with regnJ 
10 public aft*airs. There is nothing wami- \ 
to render this work compleat ; even the cpii*.*: 
dedicatory has been four»d, which they had the 
effrontery to fign in Holland, Armand du Phjiiy 
although the cardinal never fub/cribed his name 
in that manner ; not fo much as the table of 
contents but has been recovered, which the edi- 
tor is fo audacious as to afcribe to the cardir?^!. 
Laftly, in this epiftic dedicatory they make the 
cardinal addrefs the king in the following worJi: 
This piece lui/i one day appear under the title ''* 
FolitiadTejiamevt^ that it ma^ he of ufe afte^' n-i 
deaths &c. As thW \V\ec^ vi^% vci ^^^ ^^ \v>^\ 
after he cardlnaVs Oi^^xVv^ \x c^w^^^^^<sc^ 
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eught to have been prefented to the king in tho- 
moft rolemn manner ; the original, in like man- 
aer^ ought to have been figned and witnefled ;, 
and laftly, the very date of the prefentation of 
this important legacy^ ought to have been re* 
corded. 

IV. Had this manufcript fallen into the hands 
of fome minifter of ftate on the death of Lew- 
is XUI. and fo had pafled into thofc of the per- 
fons who from thence made it public, fome cir- 
cunjftances of it ought certainly to have been 
known ; the editor muithave told by what means 
ht had got poflTe/Hon of fuch a manufcript, which 
he would have declared with more boldnefs, as 
printing it in a free count ry^ near forty years 
after the death of the cardinal, and when the 
remembrance of the hatred that had fubfifted 
between the cardinal and certain great families, 
had entirely fubfided. The editor, as 1 have 
already remarked in another place, was above 
all under the obligation to afcertain the author 
jity of this manufcript, by neglefling of which 
he muft acknowledge himfelf unworthy of all 
ir.anher of credit. None of all thefe conditions,, 
fc iDdifpenfably neceflary to cftablifh the au- 
thenticity of a book of fuch a nature, have 
ever been fulfilled, and even for a fpace of four 
and twentv years complete,, from- the date of 
.the pretended maoufcripty neither the court nor 
city* nor any book,, nor any journal, make the 
leaft mention of any fuch thing as the caxdi- 
nal's having left the king apolitical teftament. 

V. How, iiideed,. was it poflible, that Car- 
dinal Rich lieu, who as is well known, found 
greilter difficulty in governing the king his maf- 
ter th2n in guiJin^ the V\e\TT\ o^ &.^\s.^ ^^ovS^^ 

lisive ever had either kiVui^ o\ \viOCnxc^\swv 
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to comppfe fuch a work for the ufe of Lewb 
XIII. ? The author of the New Chronological 
Abridgement of the Hiftory of France, who it 
fo excellent at painting times and perfons, con- 
feiTes in his ufeful perfpHnance, thatrardinat 
de Richlieu, has had much caufe to be afraid of tbi 
ting, for whom he rijked hisally las he had to dread 
the refentment of thofe whom he cofftpelled to obey 
him: difappointments, fufpicioas, and reciprocal 
dif^on tents were daily carried to fuch a length 
between king and minifter, that Cinqmars, 
lewis's mafter of horfe, propofed to his mafter 
to afiaffinate the cardinal de Richlieu as he had 
done the marflial d'Ancre, for which he pro- 
mi fed his perfonal iervice ; this is afierted by 
Louis himfeif in a letter to chancellor Siguier, 
after the confpiracy of Cinc|mars* The king 
therefore had given his favourite reafon to think 
he might venture to make this ftrange propofal. 
In fuch a* fituation as this, it is impoiible one 
Ihould take the trouble to compofe for a king, 
who was already arrived at years of maturicy> 
in the midft of mutual apprchenfions, a collec- 
tion of precepts v^'hich an unoccupied father 
might poiTibly have bequeathed to a Ton ftill in 
his infancy ? I can hardly think fuch a conduit 
confiftent with human nature. This reafon 
will have no eft'eft with one of the learned, but 
I am fure it will not fail to pcrfuadc fuch as 
have a proper knowledge of mankind. 

VI. Let us fuppofe however, a man, fuch as 
cardinal Rivhlicu, to have really had an inten- 
tion to give the king his mafter proper rules for 
govcrimunt after his death, as he had given 
him whiltt he was living \ what man is tbere» 
who, on opcnmg tV\\s booV., >wo\A\ vvox ^^^td. 
to ice alJ the i'ecrcts ot c^itAvtvA 4^^\ec^:voi\i>^ 
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open, and to find his Teftament breathing the 
grandeur and boldnefs of his genius ? who 
would not flatter himfelf with having the plea- 
fore of difcovering meafures at once artful and 
daring, fuitable to the then flate of Europe^ 
and of France, of the court, and above all, of 
the monarch ? By the firfl chapter it is evident 
that the author pretends to write in 1640 ; for 
he make cardinal Richlicu in a barbarous jar- 
gon, fpeaking of the war with Spain, fay. It is 
in this wary which has lofted five years enfy, that 
y9u have met with any accident^ &c, for this was 
began in 1635, and the dauphin was born 
in 1638. How then comes it to pafs, that 
in a political work, whrch enters into all the 
detail of priviledged cafes, of appeals in matters 
of abufe, of rights of indulto's, and of the 
venditions that prevail in the Med i terra nean> 
the education of the prefumptive heir, of the 
crown (hould have been forgotten ? This forger 
muft furelv be a very bungling fellow in his pro- 
fefTion. The real caufe of this omiffion is, that 
the a'jthor having in feveral other parts of his 
look fon;otten he had made as if he had wrote 
in 1639 and 1640, afterwards takes it into his 
hfad to write as if he was then in 16^5. He 
makes the reign of Lewis XIII. no more than 
five and twenty ; whereas he fhould have made 
it thirty years, a palpable contradidlion and an 
evident demonftration of an impofition which no 
art can palliate. 

VII. Again, Lewis XIV. is eng:?ged in a 
ruinous war with the houfe of Aulfria ; his 
enemies are on the frontiers of Champagne arid 
Picardy ; and yet his firft rnvrnfttT^N^VvoV-^^^xci- 
wii'cd him his counfels, doesi\o\.TC\^^'C\oYw -^Sskw- 
£h word to hioi, ne'ilh^i oi vVv^ m^xvw^^ N»\i«^ 
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this dangerous vi^ar was to be carried on, nor of 
the. terms of peace to be agreed upon, nor of the 
generals or plenipotentiaries proper to be employ- 
ed ? Not one word of the condu£l to be obferved 
with refpeil to councellor Oxenfttern, with rc- 
fpe<3 to the army of the duke of Weimar, with 
refpedt to Savoy, Portugal and Catatonia ! No- 
thing is to be met with in regard to the revolu- 
tions which the cardinal himfelf fomented in 
England ; nothing of the Huguenot party, which 
iHll breathed a fpirit of faction and vengeance. 
In all this I think I fee a phyfkrian who when 
called to prefcribe for a flck-man, entertains his 
patient with talking about every thing but what 
relates to his diforders. 

VIII* The perfon who has vended thefc no- 
tioBS under the name of cardinal de Rkhlicu,firft 
of all avails himftlf of the fucccfs of that great 
man in his miniftry, in order to make him 
5ivcr that he had promiled the king his maftrr 
this good fortune. The cardinal had humbled 
the grandees of the kingdom whcfe power was 
dangerous, the Huguenots who had the upper 
hand, and the houi't of Auftria which was ftill 
more to he dreaded : hence he inftrs, that the 
<ardinal had promifed the king he would accom- 
})iifh thofe revolutions the moment he fet foot 
ju the cabinet. Thefc are the words he puts in 
the mo u til of the cardinal, f'hcnyrur rru^jctiy 
h'id.ftjy)ncd the rrjUuii'.7i not only to ax.tnit m: toy.u^' 
i^uKcHs^ hat e-'i'}i to g ^rcat parcin yaur ccnfitiirce^ 
J promifed yen I '■j:so::Ul a:iphy all tic authcnfy y:u 
Jhuli ie pLajlui to In^ij^ it 6 wlt})^ in order to dtjiriy 
i-jc lluiKi^r.'.t party y hurnbU the grandct^^ rtduce od 
ycur fjjjcrl: to iU:r dutj^ cnid rc.ije %:«r fo/iy 



>f:^ // fcyci n: r.ntiojis^ to thut lijh vank U t<a 
/^/^/2 6cc. "Nov/ it.\suavsciU\\NV^viQr«tv^v^-JL 
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v^hen Louis XIII. gave his confent to the ad'< 
mi^on of cardinal de Richlieu into the council, 
he was far from being fenfiblc of the good he 
had procured to France as well as to htmfelf^. 
It is an acknowledged truth, that the king, who» 
then had a diflike to this great man, a£led 
merely in compliance with the repeated inter*- 
ceffions of the queen-mother, who left no (lone* 
unturned to introduce her favourite, for whonv 
(he had lately procured a cardinal's ha¥, and 
whom (he looked upon as her creature, and by 
whom fhe hop^d to govern. She at length 
prevailed, and he was admitted into the council.: 
iieverthelefs it was even found neceiTary to gain 
over the marquis de la Vieuville, fuperinten-* 
dant of the iinances, who confented with a 
£Ood deal of difficulty to the cardinal's admif- 
uon into the council in 1624 : and lie neither 
held the firft place there, nor was in. any great 
degree of credit. This whole year paflcd in 
jealoufies, cabals, and fecret fadlions ; and the 
cardinal got the afcendant only by degrees, and 
as it v/ere by ftealth. 

It wili afford matter of fatisfaftion to fome 
readers to learn in this place, that cardinal de 
Richlieu received his patent of Arft minifter 
on the 2xft of November 1629, and not before,. 
Lewis XIIL figned it. privately with his. own 
band. Thefe letters patents are addreffed 
by the king to the cardinal himfelf 5 and what 
is very remarkable is, that the appointments at- 
tached to that new dignity, are left, blank in this 
inltrument; the king leaving it to the magni- 
ficence and-difcretion of his minifter, the care 
of taking out of the public Ut.^(\xt'»^ ^V-w. nh-^ 
neceiiary to lupport the d'lgnix.^ o^V\s» ^^xx^xv , 
-fiut, to. ret urn, it is bv ao txv^^tv& ^^c^o^^^^"^. 
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cardinal fhould have exprcfled himfelf in 1614) 
in the manner they have made him do. It was 
cectainly much for his honour to have atchieved 

"^ (0 many great things ; but it would have been 
extremely ni(h to 'have promifed them : and it 
would have been the moft ridiculous and inde- 
cent thing in nature, to have told the king his 
mafter, on his admiffion into his councils, I will 
ratfi your fame. They make him relate, contrary 
to his oath of fecrefy, and againft 'all decorum, 
what he had done : yet he fays not a word of 
what ought to be done. Why ? becaufe the one 
was very eafy^ and the other extremely difficult. 
: IX. By the little we have now faid, it al< 
ready appears, that the pretended work in que- 
fiion is wholly inconfiftent with the character 
of the minifter to whom it is afcribcd, of the 
king to whom it is addrcfled, and the time in 
which it is fuppofed tohave been written 5 anei, 
I will alfo add, with the ftile of the cardinal. 
We need only examine five or fix of his letter.s 
to be able to judge that it is impoflible this 
work fhould have been done by the fame handj 

' and this proof would be fiifficient to convince 
any one who is pofl'efled of the lead decree cf 
tafte or difcernment. Moreover, cardinal cc 
Richlieu, though he was fometimes under the 
neceility of doing violent things, never let any 
harfh or indecent exprefTions efcape him. 
If he was daring in his adHons, he was ex- 
tremely circumfpe^t in what he wrote : he would 
certainly never have called, in a political work, 
the marchionefs du Fargis, one of the queen*s 
ladies of the bed-chamber, plain Fargis. This 
wotiJd have been ihc Yv\^\\t\^ >N^tv\. c^C ^<:>o«i- 
breeding and Vefped. boiV\ vo vVt Vavv^-wv^ t^^^- 

terhy, to whom he was a4Ai^ff\tv^Vi:vti^^€vv/\^^^^ 
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indecent expreffion is taken from a wretched 
book, printed in 1649, intituled. The Hiftory 
of the Miniftry of Cardinal de Richlieu. The 
author of the Teftatnent has copied this work 
of darknefs, which has been more difgraced by 
the contempt of the poblic than by the arret by 
which it ftands condemned. 

Can any one be brought to believe, that a firft 
minifter, who fuppofes the peace with Spain 
already concluded, Ihould fpeak of the Spaniards 
in fuch terms as thefe : ^^ This covetous and in* 
fatiable nation, an enemy to the repofe of Chri- 
ftendom ?" He could not have fpoken of Ma« 
homet II. in worfe terms. It is impofllible ta 
conceive, that a prieft, a cardinal, a firft mini-^ 
fter, and a man of fenfe, writing to a wife king,^ 
and in a teftament which ought to be exempt 
from pailion, ihould have been fo little mafterof 
bimfelf (at the time of this fuppofed peace) as 
to let fall expreflions he would not have ufed in 
a declaration of war. 

X. Is it poflible that a ftatefman, propofmg 
to write a work which required fo much fo- 
lidity, ihould fay, " That the king of Spain, 
by ai&fting the Hugenots, had laid the Indies 
under contribution to hell ; that courtiers mea« 
fure the diadem by its form, which, as it ts 
round, has no end ; that the elements have no 
weight, but when they arc in their proper 
places ; that neither fire, air, nor Water, are 
capable of fupporting a terreftrial body, becaufe 
fuch a body gravitates even when out of its 
place j" with an hundred other abfurdiiies of the 
fame fort, worthy of a country profefTor of rhe- 
toric of the fixteenth century, or of an hiOx 
pcdazogue difputing \xpou ^&ocX. 

XL h there aga'mw^ ^t^^x. v^^i»i^^>>-^%'^^ 
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cardinil de Richlieu, (o well known for hiV 
gallantries, not to fay for the over-warmth of 
his defires, fhouU recommend the virtue of cba- 
fiity to Lewis XIII. a prince chaAe from con* 
flitution, by confcience, and by infirmity. 

XII. After fuch ftrong prefumpttons, what 
man of fenfe can refift that glaring prouf of 
falfliood to be found in the hrft chapter? I 
mean the fuppofition that the peace was already- 
concluded. You are now come, fays he, to the 
conchifion of a peace: your majefly catered 
into the war wholly, — &c. — and have extricat- 
ed youfelf out of it only, &c. . . . An impoflor, 
IB the hurry of his for^icry, forgetting the times 
of which he fpeaks, might well fall into fo 
grois an abfurdity; but a firft minifter, when 
he is actually at war, would certainly not have 
faid the war is concluded. The war againtt 
the houfe of Auftria was carried on more brilkly 
than ever, although all the princes of Europe 
were then in nc^<uiation, and perhaps for that, 
vcrv reafon. It is irucj in 1641, there were 
fomc founiiations laid of the treaties of Mun- 
Her, which were not concKided till 1648; anJ 
ti.c imihor of the Teftament makes cardinal de 
Riclilieu fpcak fome times in 1640, and fome- 
timcs in 16^5. The cardinal could neither 
have fuppofcd the peace made in the middle of 
tlie war, nor flv out into the moil atrocious in- 
vc'dives againft the Spaniards at a time whca 
he was delirous to enter into a treaty with 
l-l)ein. 

Xllf. Can there be any neccOity to add to this 

evident proof of a palpableimpollure, a miAake 

rot quite fo abfurd indccdi^ but which, notwith- 

ffs;: Jipf, fcrves et\v\^\\^ vjfc\\ ^^ ^tx^^ vsx *\^v»\- 

rant Jiar ? He makes a ^umctwvuv^^^^ '^J^^'v 
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cardinal was, fay, in the.fame chapter, " that the 
kin;^ refufed the afliftance of the Ottoman arms 
againft the houfe-of Auftria." If he means the 
affiftance which the Turks were dellrous of 
giving to the French, the fad itfelf is falfe, 
*ind the very f?'ppofing of it ridiculous ; if he 
means a diverfion to be made by the Turks 
in Hungary, or elfewhere, any man who knows 
the world, or has the fmallcft idea of cardinal 
Richlicu, well knows that fuch offers are fej- 
dom refufed. 

" X[V. As it appears, from the firft chapter, 
that the impoftor wrote after the peace of the 
Pyrenees, of which his imagination was full, 
it appears, by the fecond, that he wrote after the 
reformation which Lewis XIV, made in every 
part of the adminiftration. '* I rentcmber to . 
have feen in my youth,- feys he, gentlemen and 
other lay pcrfons poflcfled, in tfuft, liot only of 
the greateft part of the priories and abbeys, but 

* alfo of curacies and bifhoprics. At prefent thefe^ 
trufts are much rarer than the lawful poiTeflions 
were in thofe days." Now it is certain, that 
in the latter part of the cardinal's adminiftra- 
tion, nothing was more common than to fee 
laymen poffefled of benefices. He himfelf was 
the catife of five abbeys being given to the count 
de SoifTons, who was killed at La Marfee 5 M. 
de Guife was poflcfled of eleven ; the duke de 
Verneuil had the bifhopric of Metz ; the prince 
de Conti had the abbey of St. Dennis in 1641 ; 
the duke de Nemours had the abbey of St. Remi 
of R^cims ; the marquis dcTreville thatof Mou- 
tier-Endcr, under the name of his fon j In a word, 

• the keeper of the feals Chateauneuf was in pof- 
feifion of feveral abbeys l\\\ Vv\s A^?iOcv^'^\v\^V^^- 

penedin 1643; fothatv/eTO2L7'^w^%^v^^^'^^^'^^>^ 
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example was followed. The nunrvbcr of laymco 
wh.o enjoyed thofe revenues of the ftatc is almoft 
infinite. It is fufficient to look into the Me- 
moirs of the Count de Grammont to have an 
idea of ihq manner in which benefices were then 
obtained. I do not enquire whether the prac« 
tice of giving away the revenues of the church 
to fecular pei fons was good or evU ; but I iay^ 
that a dextrous impoftor would never have made 
cardinal deRichlieu mention a thing which had 
no exiftence at the time he was writing. 

XV. In the fame fecond chapter, this pro- 
je6tor, who is ailbredly fome churchman, over* 
flowing witH zeal for the pretended 'rights of 
the clergy, and altogether as regardlefs of choie 
of the crown, declaims s^ainft the right of the 
Regale. He forgot, that in 1637, and in 163^') 
cardinal de Richelieu had caufed feveral arreu 
of council to be pafled, by which every biihop 
who fhould deem himfelf exempt from that 
right, was obliged to fend into chancery the ti- 
tles on which he grounded his pretenilons. This 
writer knew not That a bifhop who, was minifter 
of flate, interefis himfelf more in favour of the 
lights of the crown, than of that of ecclefiaftical 
pretenfions. One fhould know the character of 
a flrft minifter to be able to make him fpcalc 
confidently. This is an afs who cloaths him- 
felf in the lion's hide, but who is eafily found 
out by the enormous length of his ears. 

XVI. This ignorant forger, in the chapter 
before us, where he entertains the king witii a 
difcourfa about univerfities and colleges, inikaii 
of talking to him about his interefts, exprefo 
himfelf in his clownifh ftile (fedtion X.) thus: 
** 7'he hiftory o\ Bci\e'Xv^^\» "a^^^wV^ N*^<i^ 
the Cordeliers, who w^y^ ^\^\vx^^ ^^ ^^viN«v\^ 
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the perfeftion of poverty ; to wit, of the reve- 
nues of St. Francis, were exafperated to fuch a 
degree, that not only they waged open war 
ivich him by their writings, but alfo by the arms 
q{ the emperor, under the fhadow of whofe 
wings arofe an antelope, to the great prejudice 
of the church, is too ftrong an example to be 
ynder any neceflity to alledgc any more." Cer- 
tainly cardinal Richlieu, who wa3 very learned^ 
was not ignorant that this adveitture, of which 
this impoftor fpeaks, happened to pope John 
XXII. and not to pope BenediftXI. There is 
not a fad in all the ecclefiaflical hiftory better 
known than this ; the ridiculoufnefs of it has 
rendered it famous ; the cardinal could not pof- 
£bly have been miftaken in it.: befides, to in« 
form a' king of the great danger arifing from 
religious quarrels, there were, an hundred more 
^rikiilg examples to have been quoted. 

XVII. In the fame, fe£tion X. chapter 11. 
fpeaking of the Jefuits : ** This order, fays he> 
y^hich has fubmitted, by a blind vow of obedi« 
euce, to a perpetual head, cannot, according 
to the laws of good policy, be much favoured 
in a ftatc to which any powerful community 
might appear dangerous." I know well this 
ftroke is fomewhat foftened a few lines after j 
but, to be plain, i^ it poflible cardinal de 
Richelieu (hould have thought the Jefuits dan- 
gerous, a fet of people whom he ufed only for 
his purpofe, and punifhed at his will ? he who 
feared neither the queen, nor the princes, nor 
the houfe of Auftria, ;could he be fuppc^fed to 
ftand in awe of a few monks ? He had even 

. banifhed feveral of the order, as likewife fome 
fathers of the oratory, and oxViet ^T\^^%-k x^-^x. 

had been concerned in caba\s v Wt. wivCs^^x N\^ 
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nor the ftate had any thing to fear froTi ihofc 
communities. It had certainly been \i'ry ex- 
traordinary, that the conqueror of Rtici^cllc 
fliould in his teftament have been more diftruft- 
ful of the Jefuits than of the Hugonots. This 
refteilion is no convincing proof ; but, joined 
to others, it ferves to fhtw that the author, 
though he ufurped the name of a fiill minillcr, 
was >et incapable of ailuming his fniijt. 

XVIIL Were it nectflary to cor.fjte all the 
niiiUkcs with which this performance r.varir?, 
I fhould make a volume as large as the Poli:ic:l 
Tcllamcnt, a work which knavery has con- 
piled ; which ignorance, prepofleflion, and rc- 
ipcct for a great name, have caufed to be aJ- 
mired ; which the patience of the reader caa 
fcarce endure to read ; and which had remained 
abfolutely uiiknown, had it appeared under the 
iiame .of its real author. I have already, in a 
fmall work, pointed out fome of thefc proof?, 
which ferve to demonftrate the impofturc to any 
one pofllfled of the Jeaft judgment or taftc. 
.The following, among the reit^, is unanfwera- 
He. The author, whe is fond, however un- 
feafonably, of making a parade, equally ufclcj 
and falfe, of his knowlege in the hiftory of the 
alFairs of the church, of commerce, and of the 
marine, takes it into his head in chapter IX- 
feiStion VI. to talk thus with regard to the fcttle- 
ments in the InJies : ** As for the Weft-Indies, 
we knovv there is very little trade carried 
on there : Drake, Thomas Cavendifli, Herbcrg, 
l*Hermite, Lcmairc, and the late count Mau- 
rice, who fent twelve (hips thither with dcfijin 
to carry on a trade either by force or frien.l(h:p, 
J}c}t be/jig able to finA an^ ^\^c:t ^\^i•^^\ \i 
make a /cttlemeut." lUvMLt>t> Wii:^^^^ >^^. 
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7it what time the impoftor makes cardinal Riche- 
lieu fpealc in this manner. It is in 1640, at the 
very time when the late count Maurice, who 
was then actually living, governed the Brazils 
ill the name of the United Provinces, and that 
the Dutch Weft-India company had been mak- 
ing a very confiderable progrefs from the year 
1662, without the fmalleft interruption : obr 
ierve alfo how, in the beginning of the fame 
fjedion VI. the author confefles, ** that the 
Dutch give no fmall trouble to the Spaniards in 
the Weft-indies, where they are in pofleffionof 
the greateft part of Brazil." *And, indeed, is it -" 
podible to lay to the door of a ft:aterman fuch a 
bodge- podge of errors and contradictions ? Eng- 
land, of which he fpeaksi, had already immenfe 
countries in America. As to Drake and Thomas 
Cavendifli, their example is very unfeafonably 
quoted : they were not fent to make Settlements, 
but to ruin thofe of the Spaniards, to difturb 
their trade, and to make prizes, in all which 
they fucceedjsd. 

XIX. Any perfon inclined to take the trou- 
ble of reading the Political Teftament with at- 
tention, would be greatly furprized to fee that 
in fadl this book is rather a criiicifm on the 
adminiftration of thq cardinal, than an expofi- 
tion of his condu£l, and a connected account of 
his principles ; the whole of It turns on two 
points, the firft of which is unworthy of him, 
and the fecond an infult on his memory. 

The firft obje£l is a vague, puerile, common- 
- place, a catechifm for a prince of ten years 
old, and moft egregioufly ill adapted to a prince 
in his fortieth year j fuch are the follow vxv^ 
chapters : " That the fout\i2X\otv o^^^^V^^W^- 
pcfs of a ilate h the Te\^T\ o? ^o^vkv^^^s ^^"^ 
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reafon ought to be the rule of human condufl; 
that the intereft of the public ought to be pre- 
ferred to that of individuals ; 'that forefightisa 
xicceflary quality; that every perfon in theftace 
ought to be invefted with that employ for which 
he is qualified ; that it is very neceflary to keep 
flatterers, informers, and plotters, at a dif- 
anbe 5" with twenty other difcoveries, equally 
profound, accompanied with a piece of advice 
which would have been an infult to fo enlight- 
ened a prince as Lewis Xdl. who might, with 
great juftice, have anfwered his minifter and 
fervant, ** Talk in this manner to my young 
fon, but know better the refpe<£l due to your 
matter." 

The fecond point, which makes the principal 
part of his ninth chapter, turns on minifteriol 
proje6^s, which are all of the author's own in- 
vention y and every one of them the direft rc- 
verfe of thofe followed in the cardinal's admi- 
niftration. The author takes it into his head to 
abolilh the private money edifls, or, out of his 
great condefcenlion, to nx them at a million of 
gold. Thefeedifts are for ifluing private fums 
for fccret fervices, of which no account is given. 
This is the moft valuable priviledge attached to 
the place of prime miniftcr. No one but anene- 
my would demand its ab.;lition. 

XX. The ninth chapter of the Political Te- 
ftament bears in each page of it the mott evi- 
dent proofs of a forgery, the moll: wretchedly 
executed that can be imagined ; here rcflcdtior.?, 
fads, computations, and every thing elfe, ii 
equally falle : in this place the author advances 
that for every new ux\vc\v.oVv:d, the n.iiiifter i> 
obi i red in juftice to ^Luj.mcixt \X\^ v^^ ^^\ -^\v. W 
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diery ; which, however, has never happened 
cither under Lewis XIII. or Lewis XIV. here, 
ioo, whilft he eafes the flioulders of the people, 
of feventeen millions of the taille, he carrier 
the king's revenue all at once to fifty-fevcn- 
millions, which he fuppofes commonly to 
amount to no more, than thirty-five ; which is., 
a further proof of his ignorance, for the taille 
alone commonly amounted to thirty-five mil- 
lions, the farms to eleven, &c. In this like* 
wife he propofes to reimhurfe the annuities cre- 
ated by the. cardinal, whereof feveral were at 
the twentieth penny, which he rates at the fifth 
penny ; to take from the treafjrers of France 
two thirds of their falaries , to caufc the par- 
liaments, chambers of accounts, the grand 
council, all the courts which he calls fovereign, 
to pay their (hare of the taille, whilft he clafles 
them at the fame time with thepeafants. Would 
it not have been extremely becoming in cardinal 
de Richelieu to propofe fo wild and extravagant 
a meafure, in .order to vilify a body of which 
he had the honour to be a member by his qua- 
lity of peer of France, a dignity which he held, 
in equal value with his rank as cardinal ! 

XXI. With refpe<a to the war, it has been 
already obferved, that he has not fo much as 
mentioned that in which the kingdom was then 
engaged. But in his vague, general, and chi- • 
merical reflections, he recommends the taxing 
all the fees of gentlemen, to enrol the noblefle, 
and to keep them in pay •, he would have every 
gentleman compelled to ferve at the age of five 
and twenty ; he would have none of the rotu- 
rier, or lower clafs, admitted into the cavalry 
till iive and twenty -, that \.V\?. e^jc^ oJv ^^x^NiV 
Hans {hould be commiucd oiAv x.o ^^x'^^vl^ ^\ 
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quality; that, when there was a neccfRty to 
raife fifty foldierSf they ihould rdife an hundred*, 
and this for no other reafon that can be diico- 
vered^but todouble their cloathing and enlifting- 
money. What a projcft this for a miniflcr! 
It is true, the notion of enrolling the nobles, 
and caufnig the parliaiment to pay the laillc, 
might have been the offspring of a better hwd 
than that of a projeSor, who, being out of em- 
ployment, takes It into his head to covein Eu- 
rope. In the fame ninth chapter, he likcwue 
treats of the affairs relating to the marine : he 
fpealcs very learnedly of the great dangers of the 
navigation between Spain and Italy, and be- 
tween Italy and Spain, equally chimerical with 
that of Scylla and Charybdis : he pretends that 
the finglc province of Provence has a much 
greater number of fea- ports, better as well as CJcu 
than thofe of Spain and Italy put together; aa 
hyperbole capable to perfuade one, that this ': ook 
was the work of ibme Provencal, that hs.i 
never feen any place but Toulon and Markillcj, 
rather than a flatcfman acquainted with tr,€ n:u- 
ation of all Europe. 

Thcfe are part of thofe chimeras which this 
clandcftinc politician has publiflied in the n?.:r.c 
of that great minifter, with an hundicd times 
Id's diicernmcnt than the Abbe de St. Pitr:c 
has fliewn, in afcribing a part of his politi:'ii 
ideas to the duke of Hur^undy. 

'J'he projcdl relvitlng to the finances, whi- :i 
takes u;> alnioll the whole of ihc lad cha,):-.:, 
is taken from a manufcript flill in bcini:. I 
have feen it: it was written in 1640. Thib [i\o- 
rnnkcs the k\ng'\i tcvcwues amount to fiftv-i rrc 
million^ of ibofc umcs, V-^ vN^t ^w-a.^^.v v \ 
w/iich it proposes. 'VVv^ avxvWi ol x^cv^'X .5.\>.- 
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mcnt fubftrafls two of thefi?; in every thing 
clfc they perfeflly agree. Nothing is fo com- 
mon as projeSs of this fort ; fometimes the 
minifters receive fuch, but very feldqm r?ad any 
of them. Th3 forger, whilft he copied thpfip 
idea?, makes it very clearly appear, that he ne- 
ver was at the pains to acquaint himfelf pro^ 
.perly with the ftate of the finances of Lewis 
XIIL He boldly advances, that each of the 
iive years war had loft no more than fixty miU 
lions and nine hundred thou(and livres. It is, 
likewife, falfe that this expence was paid with- 
out extraordinary means-: there were a great 
maiiy taxations, a great many augmentations of 
falaries, which were brought into the finances $ 
the duties were augmented in the provinces ; 
a tax of a crown per ton was laid on wine ; the 
taille, which amounted to thirty* fix millions and 
two hundred thoufand livres, , was carried to 
thirty-eight millions and nine hundred thoufand 
livres. In a word, moft of the things related 
in this book are as wide of ihe truth as the 
propolitions in it are extraordinary. 

XXII. It will, no doubt, be afked, how it: 
was poflible the public fhould have paiTed fuch 
an affront on the memory of cardinal de Richer 
lieu, as to imagine this book worthy of him ? I 
anfwer, men feldom reflcft j read with very lit-* 
tie attention ; Judge with precipitation, and re- 
ceive opinions as they do money, becaufe they, 
are current. 

XXIII. If it be objcfted to me, that father- 
le Long and others have thought this book the 
work of the cardinal, I will acknowledge that 
father le Long has very accurately eow.^\\R4. 
about thirty thoufand utVes ot \iOoYs-> -aw^N^"^ 
add, t/)at for that very reafou Yi^ V-aA w^ vc«3«. 
to.c.\dminc the books ihtrntdN^^"- ^^^ '^'^'^x 

1^ 
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all) I ^1^1 anfwer, that had we as many auAo- 
rities as father le Long has compofed tides, they 
would not be able to counterbsdiance one (olid 
reafon. If, howerer, the wealuiefs of men 
muft needs reft their belief on authorities, I wtR 
oppofe to father le Long and others, Aubery, 
who has written the life of cardinal Mazarine, 
Ancillon, Richard, the writer who took the ti- 
tle of VignenI de Morvtlle, and laftly le Mob- 
noie, one of the moft enlightened critics of the 
laft age ; all of thefe pronounced the Politiol 
Teftament fpurious. 

XXIV. But, fay they, in 1664 the Abbe des 
Roches, formerly a domeftic of the cardini! de 
Richelieu, gave his library to the Sorbonne, af- 
ter the example of his matter ; and in this li- 
brary there was found a manufcript of the Tet 
fament, which tallied cxaftly with the printed 
copy, together with the fame epiftle dedicatory, 
and the Tame table of contents. It is this vc^ 
manufcript, fo tranfmitted to the Sorbonne, 
which finifhes the proof of this forgery. It 1$ 
tranfmitted two and twenty years after the death 
of the cardinal, without any document or in- 
formation from the Abbe des Roches. This 
work was thrown by for a time both by the fer- 
vant of the cardinal, and even the Sorbonne it- 
felf, and it is within thefe two years it has been 
claJTed among the reft. Had this manufcript 
been copied from the original, it had been more 
refpe£led, fome marks of its authority would 
have been difcovered, the fignature of the car- 
dinal de Richelieu would have been found at 
the end of the letter to the king. But no fuch 
/ignature istoV.cfecn. TVvev who compofed it 
had not the cffroniet'^ ^xV^n ^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^ v^Sxyx 
that name. Had lYve cMd\tv^\ \^x ^« ^^ W 
memoirs, and hadvVievV.^^ ^^^ W\^^.-^ 
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even the moft diftant rdation to the Teflament, 
fome mention would have been made of them» 
and then fome degree of credit might have beea 
given to the boldneis of htm who imputed the 
whole of this work to the minifter. This is by 
no means the cafe : there b not a finde worJ^ 
either at the beginning or end of this manu- 
fcript, from whence the fmalleft inference can 
be drawn* Therefore the Abbe des Roches 
muft have looked upon this manufcript with the 
fame indiflerence with which at has been re* 
garded in theSorbonne. 

Let us imagine for a moment the Teftament 
to be really the work of the cardinal; the fingle 
word teftament fuppofes an indifpeufible duty 
in this domeftic to afcertain the genuinenefs of 
the copy, and to declare its being juridically 
compared and collated with the original. If he 
has failed in this, he is certainly culpable ; he 
gives the world a right to accufe him of forgery. 
But the Abbe des Roches had this manufcript 
in his pofleffion juft as any other perfon of cu- 
riofity might have had. This manufcript muft 
certainly have been written before it was print- 
ed i and even, to favour the defign of the im*> 
pofture, feveral manufcript copies of it muft 
have been made, which ought to have been 
handed about in a very private manner, as a 
monument of fmgular curiofity. Farther, the 
filence of this domeftic proves the mafter not to 
have been the author of this teftament, as all 
the other arguments are a folid proof he nevex 
could have been its author. 

XXV. But it is faid, that it bas been affirmed 
abqut feventy years ago, that the duchels d'Ai- 
guill'^n fliouJd have faid fourfcott -^e^ct^ Swv^^^ 
8ie had once had a manufctiplco^^o^^v^xs^'*^ 
aifnt. An original note oi ML, Vlu^x \vas.^^^^ 
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found ; which note fays, that fbtnebody had 
feen this manufcript in the poflei&on of the du- 
chefs d'AiguiIlon». niece to the cardinal. Are 
not thefe very fine proofs? Mbft afitiredly. I 
jcan eafily believe, that all thofe who intercd 
themfelves in behalf of the cardinal's memo^ 
would have been glad to have had any mani:* 
fcript that bore his name ; and from this cir- 
cumftance,. I conclude that this- manufcript wjs 
evidently fuppofititioas^fmce among all the ie!> 
tions, all the domeflics, all the friends of th.t 
minifler^noone has ever given himfelf the fma!!- 
eft trouble in order to afcertainthe authenticity 
of this performance. 

XXVI. Let human curiofity weary itfelr" i.i 
idle enquiries after the name of the forger; !, 
for my part, do not chufe to trifle away my 
time in'fuch a manner. What imports it tj 
know the name of the cheat now the ifr.poi^.u.j 
is difcovered ? wliat imports it to know th;.: 
Courtils, or fome other, forged the iclbmcr.:^ 
of Mazarine, Golbert,^ and de Louvois> : \vi.:i 
imports it whether it were Stratman or Chcvrc- 
mont, that infolently ufurped the nan^c c\ 
Charles V. duke of Lorraine ? does it er.:i:!j i 
man to fame, to have been the author or u:i 
execrable book ? whkt advantage fhouM one 
reap by knowing the authors of all the lo.v cl- 
lumnies and impertinent critiGifms with which 
the public is overwhelmed^? we ought to le:i.: 
thofe authors who ctxv.er themfelves under fotrc 
great name in . their narive ohfcuriiv, in ti.c 
f*;me manner as we do thofe who evciy day *:• 
tack what is moft praife-worthy, and CGn.rr.e::J 
what is moft execrable, thus making ih-j prc- 
ie/Iion of letieis 2ls \>vxfc. ^tv^ ^c>\\\t^^\:\k».^ a 
ihcmfelvcs. 



